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ATTENTION  School  Band  Directors!!! 

This  Organization  Can  Help  You  Increase  Your  Equipment  Fund 


CAPTAIN  EUGENE  LA  BARRE  AND  HIS  WORLD’S  FAIR  BAND 

By  public  demand,  this  great  band  is  now  booking  a  tour  of  the  United  States. 

It  has  been  acclaimed,  by  press  and  public,  as  the  finest  of  all  time  and 

“CbmhhuA,  TIhwhaL  ^fYluMcoL  SsaubJEdiotL" 

Millions  heard  it  at  the  1940  Pair  and  over  6  coast-to-coast  radio  net¬ 
works  each  week.  They  want  to  see  and  hear  this  superb  musical  unit 
again,  therefore  capacity  audiences  are  expected  everywhere. 

YOU  CAN  MAKE  MONEY  FOR  YOUR  FUND... 


Instrumental 

Soloists 


Renown 


by  sponsoring  an  appearance  of  this  band  in  your  city.  Local 
Service  Clubs  and  Civic  Organizations  will  be  only  too  glad  to 
assist  you  in  presenting  the  band  as  it  not  only  encourages  your 
boys  and  girls  in  their  musical  studies,  but  also  makes  available 
to  the  community  a  delightful  musical  evening. 

Write  For  Further  Particulars 


Versatile 

Musical 

Presentations 


Symphony 


Swing" 


Manager,  WORLD’S  FAIR  BAND 

1 1— WEST  48TH  STREET  #  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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The  GRETSCH  MUSICAL  APTITUDE  and  TALENT 


TEST  enables  you  to  determine  scientifically  the 


capacity  of  your  students  for  music.  It  detects  hidden 


talent;  facilitates  the  grading  of  your  students  accord 


ing  to  their  musical  ability;  saves  classroom  time  and 
nd 
>f  « 


FRED.  GRETSCH  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  SM.22 
929  S.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 

□  Please  send  without  obligation,  full  particulars  aboi 
your  money-saving  specifications  for  school-ban 
instruments. 

□  All  details  regarding  GRETSCH  TALENT  TES1 


Name . 

Street  Address 


TODAY n 


City  and  State . 

DEALER  I  PREFER  TO  WORK  WITH 


U  i 


and  mail 
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Oberlin  Girls  Slighted 

th»-  SCHOOL,  MUSICIAN: 

I  wan  very  interested  to  read  the  article 
liy  Stewart  Kem  in  this  month's  SCHCmii^ 
MUSICIAN  concemins  Kent  State’s  All- 
Clrl  band.  In  giving  Director  Roy  Met- 
<-alf  credit  for  organizing  Ohio's  first  all- 
girl  marching  band,  the  author  has 
(■onipletely  ignored  the  fine  48-piece  unit 
which  Oberlin  College  has  boasted  of  for 
years.  These  girls  have  not  only  played 
at  football  games  and  other  athletic  func¬ 
tions  but  have  taken  active  part  in  the 
college  band  concerts  and  have  played 
many  programs  in  nearby  towns.  Under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Oeorge  K. 
Wain,  the  band’s  marching,  Its  playing 
and  its  majorettes  are  very  hard  to  beat. 
— Em€$t  McClain,  Director  ol  ftislru- 
meiifal  Muaic,  Wadaicorth,  Ohio.  (Obcrlis, 
ftaae  of  iHO.) 

The  Oberlin  gals  are  old  friends  of  The 
SCHOOL  Ml’SICIAN.  It’s  our  fault.  We 
should  have  put  Mr.  Fern  wise. — Ed. 


Cover  Girls  Not  Lefties 

Yes,  we  did  it  purposely. 

\V«  just  wanted  to  And  out  how  many 
would  notice  it  and  how  many  would  be 
sufficiently  Impressed  to  go  to  the 
trouble  of  calling  the  matter  to  our  at¬ 
tention. 

Well,  we  found  out. 

But  it  cost  us  plenty  to  get  the  right 
answer,  for  we  have  received  literally 
hundreds  of  letters  and  almost  constant 
telephone  calls  inquiring  about  the  Ave 
"left  handed"  drummers  whose  picture 
appeared  on  the  cover  of  the  January 
Issue. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  the  Ave 
charming  girls  of  Kent  State  University, 
although  fully  ambidextrous  as  all  go<Ki 
drummers  should  be,  are  not  in  the  left 
handed  class.  The  photograph  was  skil¬ 
fully  reversed  to  give  that  effect  and  we 
are  Just  about  convinced  that  it  fooled 
no  one.  Some  of  the  letters  (we  wish  we 
could  publish  more  of  them)  are  quite 
Interesting  and  some  show  bewilderment 
prevailing.  Here  are  a  couple  of 
samples. 

The  SCHOOL,  MUSICIAN: 

Where  In  Ohio — do  they  teach  the 
femme  a  la  pulchritude  to  drum  Irft 
handed  as  on  cover  of  January  SCHOOI, 
musician?  Us  Sandhill  gals  and  boys 
never  heerd  of  sech  goings-on — and  de¬ 
mand  an  explanation.  Or  is  it  a  gag? 
Or  with  such  Aggers,  don’t  one  care  how 
they  hold  their  sticks? — Vo/  Hill,  Alli- 
ancr,  Srbraaka. 

The  SCHOOL  MI’SICIAN: 

'The  picture  of  the  drummers  on  the 
cover  of  your  January  Issue  is  quite  at¬ 
tractive,  but  aren’t  those  drums  put  on 
backwards  and  the  sticks  held  incor¬ 
rectly? —  Robert  Dean,  Wrlla,  \rvaita 
f/lph  Hrhool  Muair  Supervisor, 


I’AA  SORRY,  goofy;  BUT  POP  SAYS  YOU’RE  ON  T«E  BLACK¬ 
LIST  UNTIL  YOU  -SCUTTLE  THAT  WORN  OUT  HORN  AND 
GET  A  SMOCJTH- PLAYING-  P-A  INSTRUAWENT/ 


H«v*  Tan 

Triad* 

P-A 

In  tlia  Last 
30  Dayst 


Ra  n- America  n 


221  P-A  Building 


At  Lost!  A  Friend 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN: 

The  article  on  percussion  by  S.  S.  Arena 
of  S<'ranton,  Pa.,  published  In  your  Janu¬ 
ary,  1941.  Issue  is  one  of  the  Anest  I  have 
ever  read  and  very  true.  Tour  magazine 
is  getting  better  all  the  time. — AUlo  Bor- 
tolotti,  Dirertor,  Chicago  Poet  Office  Band, 
PercueeiOH  Veteran  of  the  Chicago  Opera 
Orcheetra, 


A  post  cord  raqaast  will  bring  a 
volaabla,  infonnotiva  foldar  catalog 
of  Pon-Amaricon  bond  Instranianti. 
Sand  for  H.  A  baWar  andarstonding  of  liia  impoitanca  of  a 
good  initriwnanf  to  yow  aiatical  coraar  may  spar*  you  mack 
frvlHatt  work,  discouragamant,  avan  complat*  foilur*.  Sand 
now  for  tbit  fra*  aid.  Wrifp  noma  and  addran  in  margin. 


1‘leair  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICl.d.h'  u-hen  enrwering  edvertisementt  in  this  meganne. 


February,  1941 
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A  Smart  Trick 

IN  MOVIES -FREE 

With  every  G.AMBLE  Baton 


Your  t'hoire  of  one  of  these  Movie  Books  with  the 
purrhase  of  any  Gamble  Baton 
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The  FAMOUS  GAMBLE  BATONS 

The  Prarto-Spinner-  Silver  finish.  wood  .shaft,  aponge 

hall,  SO’  and  82’  lengths . I1..40 

The  New  Swingster  (ilUistmted)- — Chromium  plated.  %’  * 

shaft,  molded  rubber  liead.  20’.  28’  and  SO’  lengths .  2.00 

The  Swingster.  Jr. — 22’  length .  2.oo 

The  Del.iixe  Swingster — spiralled  shaft.  11/10’  or  20’ 

and  28’  length.s .  S.oo 

The  Comet  (illustrated)— Chromium-plated  brass  shaft,  wood 
filled,  banri  hammereil.  white  solid  molded  rubber  head  and 
tip.  weight  20  ounces,  11/10’  shaft. 

?28’,  SO"  and  82’  lengths . lO.OO 

The  Magic  WamI  —A  magnificent 
night  baton.  Plastic  ends  glow  in 
even  ribbons  of  light,  Center-bal- 
iinced  and  properly  weighted  for  H 

easy  spinning,  44’  shaft,  80’  and  ■ 

32"  lengths  . 12,00  ■ 

The  Night  Lite — Chromium-plated,  all  H 

metal,  holes  in  head  and  tail  let  U 

light  (Mit  in  Hash)’  beams . 17,S0  H 


The  GUARANTEED 
GYRO  BATONS 

The  “Gyro"  shafts  are  of  toughest 
lightweight  alloy  steel,- triple  chrom¬ 
ium-plated  and  positively  guaranteed 
against  breakage.  Professional  qual¬ 
ity,  correct  in  balance  and  weight, 
and  spin  “right.'’  Center  spiralling 
I  on  all  shafts. 

I  .-ipeetl-fiyro— White  one-ple«'e  sponge  * 

niMier  ball  and  tip.  44’  shaft, 
j  weight  10  ounces,  so’  and  82’ 

.  lengths  .  5.00 

Cyro-ette  -Tear  «lr«ip  shape  head  of 
white  solid  molded  rubber,  rubber 
tip.  It /to’  shaft,  weight  10  ounces. 

20’.  28’  ami  SO"  leiurths .  5.50 

B:dl-fIyro — Same  as  Gyro-ette,  but 
with  44’  shaft,  weight  17  ounces, 

SO’  and  S2’  lengths .  o.oo 

Super-Gyro — Pear  shaped  solid  molded 
j  rubber  head,  44’  shaft,  weight  18 

ounces,  SO’  and  82’  lengths .  0.00 

Streamline — All  metal,  fully  guaran¬ 
teed  Oyro,  with  pear  shaped  cast 
aluminum  alloy  head — the  toughest. 

t  fastest,  easiest  spinning  baton  made. 

weight  17  ounces,  80’  and  82’  '  i 

lengths  . 12.00  I 

The  .Send  for  circular  giving  full  descrip-  The 
Swingster  lions  of  Gamble  Batons  Comet 

Gamble  Hinged  Music  Co.,  Chicago 

naaer  the  Act  of  Match  8,  1878.  Published  monthly  except  J^y  and 
One  yeae,  Damestic,  $1.00.  Foreign  couniriei,  $1.50.  Single  copies,  15c. 
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Ernest  Jackson,  Knoxville,  Tennessee 

A  mMsical  comady  and  a  hotf  of  band  numbart  at  wall  at  uniqua  arranqamantt  of  tavaral 
wall  known  tonqt  ara  jutt  a  faw  of  tba  accomplitbmantt  of  Ernatt  Jacktan,  diracfor  of  tba 
Rula  hiqk  school  band  of  Knoivilla,  Tannattaa.  An  aicallant  baqinninq  in  fka  music  fiald 
was  mada  by  Mr.  Jackson  in  1927  whan  ha  qraduafad  "cum  lauda"  from  Carton  Nawman 
collaqa  and  qainad  hit  M.  A.  daqraa  at  tha  Univartity  of  Tannattaa  in  1928.  With  such 
a  fina  racord,  ha  was  offarad  a  position  immadiataly  at  music  tuparvitor  and  diractor  of 
band  at  Shalbyvilla.  Missouri.  Ha  stayad  thara  a  yaar  and  than  want  to  Dickson.  Tan- 
nottaa,  nait  to  Ducktown,  orqaniiad  and  tauqht  band  at  Elixabathton,  and  tavaral  othar 
Tannattaa  schools  bafora  finally  arrivinq  at  Rula  hiqh  school  in  1938  whara  hit  92-piaca 
band  it  tha  prida  of  tha  school  and  tha  community.  Mr.  Jackson  it  ona  of  tha  favorita 
tons  of  tha  stata  for  ha  it  tha  compotar  of  tha  Univartity  of  Tannattaa’t  victory  tonq  and 
alto  of  "Tha  Prida  of  Tannattaa"  which  ha  dadicatad  to  tha  coach  and  football  taam  at 
tha  univartity.  Naarly  200  poundt  of  qood  natura  and  fun,  Mr.  Jackson  it  tha  idol  of  kit 
musicians  who  qiva  him  thair  utmost  cooparation  in  hit  attampts  to  maka  Amarica  musical. 
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Do  Instrumentalists  Moke 
the  Best  Choral  Teachers? 

Conductad  by  Jonathan  Hammarmayar 

Here  in  un  old  queutioii,  uUtt  ranipunt, 
that  can  stand  exposition  if  for  no  better 
reason  than  to  assist  in  the  Improvement 
of  relations  between  these  two  groups  of 
school  musicians.  Perhaps  an  analysis 
of  both  sides  of  the  question  will  reveal 
Inaccuracies  in  deduction.  a 

Tha  Instrumantalist's  Arqumant 
An  Instrumental  performer  has  spent 
niBiiy  years  and  Iona  hours  of  concen¬ 
trated  work  in  the  actual  production  of 
music  on  some  one  particular  instrument, 
which  means  that  all  problems  of 
rhythm,  intonation,  articulation,  phras- 
ing,  and  expression  have  been  encoun¬ 
tered  and  overcome  in  such  a  positive 
manner  as  to  make  the  teaching  of  these 
same  problems  a  rather  sure  process. 

Too,  the  fine  instrumentalist  is  more 
likely  to  be  the  true  musi<-al  tyi>e  because 
of  having  withstissl  the  test  of  working 
successfully  through  the  "grind"  required 
to  complete  advanced  work  on  a  musical  ’| 
instrument.  Also,  the  experienced  Instru-  L 
mentallst  is  accustomed  to  the  coOpera-  P 
tive  effort  required  in  group  performance  Ij 
and  has  positive  theories  regarding  Inter-  j; 
pretatlon,  acquired  through  contact  with 
the  best  in  instrumental  music. 

Again,  the  capable  conductor  of  a 
liand  or  orchestra  can  easily  conduct  a 
chorus  because  all  the  elements  are  the 
same,  only  the  instrument  being  con¬ 
ducted  is  different. 

Tks  Ckorslisf't  Arqumant  ^ 

To  ably  train,  or  assist  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  child  or  adult  in  any  speciflc 
Held  requires  both  a  knowledge  of  the 
subject  and  of  the  field  to  be  explored. 
Kspecially  Is  this  true  of  vocal  work  in 
the  schools,  where  the  subjects  are  imma¬ 
ture  people  exposed  to  the  possibility  of 
iiermanent  harm  if  misguided  In  the  use 
of  their  instrument — the  human  voice. 

It  cannot  be  traded  for  a  new  one  on 
small  monthly  payments.  There  are 
many  problems  of  instrumental  and  vocal 
music  that  are  exactly  alike,  such  as: 
Ilhythms,  counting  time,  reading  music, 
musical  expression,  and  interpretation 
However,  there  are  many  problems  dis¬ 
tinctly  separate.  Among  those  not  in  the 
realm  of  the  Instrumentalist  are:  Diction, 
rote  instruction,  true  Intonation  (as  per¬ 
taining  to  a-cappella  work),  a  feeling  for 
vocal  expression  through  the  medium  of 
music,  and  conducting. 

This  argument  could  never  be  settled 
l>y  one  person,  nor  will  It  be  ended  by 
making  a  list  of  the  common  argruments 
presented  by  each  side.  The  writer  has. 
however,  observed  some  of  the  conditions 
that  lead  to  the  views  entertained  by 
both  camps. 

This  Columnist's  Viewpoint 

Many  choral  groups  are  organised  and 
conducted  by  ambitious  singers  with  a 
great  love  for  vocal  music,  yet  an  inade¬ 
quate  foundation  in  its  science  and  a 
very  limited  background  of  performing 
experience.  The  conscientious  ones,  who 
remain  In  the  field,  satisfy  their  felt  need 
for  Information  and  the  acquisition  of 
necessary  techniques  through  study  and 
intensive  work  on  an  instrument.  Still, 
there  are  some  who  remain  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  believing  that  a  little  ability  on  the 
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piano  and  a  Kood  voice  entitle  them  to 
be  called  niuelciane  atid  choral  directors. 
(There  are,  of  c«>urse,  some  "phonies”  In 
the  instrumental  Held  too-  not  ;i  •  ...:in.' 
as  in  choral  work,  (lerhaps,  because  (..co- 
work  requires  them  to  deal  with  people 
that  are  usually  more  advanced  In  music 
technicalities).  Both  the  instrumentalists' 
and  choralists’  arKuments  contain  some 
truths  and  some  falla»'les.  Choral  music, 
the  traininR  and  conductInK  of  choirs.  Is 
a  hiRhly  specialised  branch  of  music  and 
the  author  knows  no  truly  flne  choral 
conductor  who  Is  not  a  very  i»roflcleiit 
instrumentalist  (usually  a  pianist). 
Therefore,  the  Rroundwork  for  choral  and 
instrumental  work  is  the  same — speciali¬ 
sation  is  in  the  superstructure.  Truly 
flne  (xmductors  become  proficient  in  bi>th 
branches. 


WHO’S. 


Tommy  Baker 
Alto  Saxophone 

Grangeville,  Idaho 
Rrst  Division 
Region  I,  1940 


Region  3  Required  Numbers 


Lauahtu.  Mich. — The  .\ational  School 
Music  Com|)etitlon-Kestlvals  for  ReRlon 
Three  will  be  held  4n  Flint,  Michiaan, 
May  1-4,  15,  IS  and  17,  acc/irdlna  to  re¬ 
lease  just  received  from  Kind  Stacy, 
Chairman  of  UeRion  'Jhree. 

Kvents  will  Include : 

tirchestras.  Instrumental  Solos  and 
small  ensembles.  Mixed  Chorus.  Boys' 
Chorus.  Girls'  Ch«irus.  Vocal  Solos  and 
Small  Knsembles. 

Requiretj  Music  (or  Orchestras 

Any  one  of  the  three  followina  tunes  in 
tlieir  res|»ective  class — 

Class  "A" 

Beethoven,  Symphony  No.  I  in  C  Major 
(1st  Movement),  CP. 

Flotow,  Stradella  Overture,  CK. 

Strauss,  The  Gypsy  Baron  Overture,  ("F. 

Class  "B" 

(•luck,  IphiRenla  in  Aulls  Overture,  CF. 
(lodard,  AdaRio  I'athetique,  GS. 

Moxart.  <5  Mlmir  Symphony  (Ist  Mov't.), 
BHB. 

Oass  "C* 

Isaac,  Cavalier  Overture.  (’F. 

Johniwin,  The  Piper  of  Hamlin,  SF. 
Johnson,  Symphony  in  F.  Major.  BHB. 

Required  Music  for  Miiad  Chorus 

ArronipaHird 

Onward,  Ye  People,  Sibelius  (93k,  Ga¬ 
laxy). 

With  a  Voice  of  SinRiiiR,  .Shaw  (8103, 
.S<-hlrmer). 

Ihi  ar-co  mpa  itird 

My  I.aively  Celia,  Monro-l,uvaas  (917, 
Birchard). 

Cherubim  Sour,  Muxicheski-Tkach  (S500, 
Kjos). 

Kmitte  Spiritum  Tuum,  Schuetky  (ISO, 
Birchard  ;  296,  Wood  ;  3368,  J.  Fischer  ; 
774,  Gray). 

"The  foreRolnR  live  pieces  are  to  be 
prepared  in  accordance  with  the  instruc¬ 
tions  Riven  on  paRe  19  of  the  National 
School  Music  Competition-Festivals  Man¬ 
ual  for  1941,”  said  Mr.  Stacy.  "At  the 
time  of  the  competition-festival,  the  ad¬ 
judicators  will  select  two  pieces — one  ac¬ 
companied  and  one  unaccompanied — for 
the  r(K|Ulred  test  pieces.  The  five  numbers 
will  be  used  for  the  proRram  by  the  festi¬ 
val  chorus  which  will  be  comprised  of  all 
mixed  choruses  participatInR.” 

Participants  In  competitive  events  for 
boys’  and  Rirls’  Rlee  clubs,  small  ensembles 
and  soloists,  must  prepare  two  selections 
from  the  list  in  the  1941  Competition- 
Festivals  Manual. 

Deadline  date  for  all  entries,  MAY  5. 
For  further  Information  address  KInR 
Stacy,  Festival  ManaRer,  400  North  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Avenue,  I^ansinR,  MIchlRan, 
Chairman  of  ReRion  Three. 


For  nine  year*.  Tommy  Belter  kei  been 
pleyinq  the  elte  texopkone  in  Grenqaville, 
Ideko.  After  winninq  Superior  retinq  et 
tke  Diitrict  contest  for  tkree  consecutive 
yeer«,  ke  entered  tke  Reqionel  contest  keld 
in  Spokena,  Waskinqton  end  easily  won  e 
Rrst  division  retinq. 

Not  content  witk  pleyinq  just  one  instru¬ 
ment,  Tommy  kes  adopted  tke  bassoon, 
oboe,  end  clarinet,  whick  ke  kendlas  almost 
as  well  as  kis  favorite,  tke  sei.  His  instriK- 
ter  is  Mr.  Jack  Snodqrau  wko  kes  been 
taackinq  in  tke  Grenqevilla  music  depart¬ 
ment  for  five  year*. 

As  tke  first  to  win  tke  Masters  Musician 
Award  qiven  by  kis  sekoot's  music  depart¬ 
ment,  Tommy  was  presented  witk  a  kend- 
some  medal  lest  year.  He  plans  to  con¬ 
tinue  kis  m((sical  education  end  will  prob¬ 
ably  make  music  kis  life  work. 


One  of  tke  most  beautiful  of  all  instru¬ 
ments,  both  in  appearance  and  sound  is 
tke  kerp  end  wket  could  make  a  more 
lovely  scene  then  an  attractive  younq  musi¬ 
cian  poised  eqeinst  a  backqround  of  deli¬ 
cate  strinqs.  Our  cover  qirl  is  Merqerat 
Wardle,  member  of  the  East  kiqh  school 
orchestra  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  under  tke  di¬ 
rection  of  Miu  Elixebetk  Green.  Marqaret 
is  a  Rrst  division  State  winner,  ambitious 
and  serious  in  her  study  of  music.  Photo- 
qrapk  by  H.  Hollatt. 
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By  Robert  W.  Barclay 

Music  Critic,  Aurora  (III.) 
Beacon-Newt 

Principal  Callitt,  Civic  Orchaitra  of  Aurora 


Mir.  Barclay 


I’m  Glad  I 
Studied  The 

CELLO 


•  THE  VIOLONCELLO,  nr  as  it  is 
more  commonly  known,  the  cello 
(never  the  violincello),  is  an  instru¬ 
ment  that  has  interested  serious  musi¬ 
cians  since  its  development  late  in 
the  seventeenth  century  and  for  some 
reason,  more  cellists  than  almost  any 
one  group  of  instrumentalists  have 
graduated  into  the  ranks  of  orchestra 
conductors.  The  instrument,  which  is 
sort  of  a  big  brother  of  the  violin  and 
viola  and  a  small  cousin  of  the  double 
bass,  offers  equally  as  many  if  not 
more  technical  difficulties  than  the 
violin  and  the  reward  for  sincere 
study  is  equally  as  great.  A  great 
many  people  still  confuse  the  cello 
with  the  double  bass  and  do  not  realise 
its  possibilities  as  a  solo,  orchestra  or 
chamber  ensemble  instrument.  It  is 
quite  a  safe  venture  to  say  that  not 
one  in  fifty  cellists  ever  regrets  his 
choice  of  instrument. 

The  name  of  the  instrument,  violon¬ 
cello,  is  a  sort  of  diminutive  of  the 
Italian  “violone"  meaning  double  bass, 
although  the  cello  is  not  a  member  of 
the  same  family.  The  bass  is  a  “viol" 
and  not  a  “violin",  and  is  the  sole  re¬ 
maining  member  of  the  ancient  “chest 
of  viols”  which  were  used  prior  to  the 
invention  and  development  of  the  vicv 
lin,  viola  and  cello.  The  viols,  among 
them  the  viola  da  braccio  (arm  viol), 
viola  da  spalla  (knee  viol),  viola 


d'amour  (which  had  a  set  of  sympa¬ 
thetic  strings),  and  viola  da  gamba 
(leg  viol),  were  fiat-backed,  slope¬ 
shouldered  instruments,  usually  with 
six  strings,  with  a  sweet  but  not  very 
powerful  tone. 

The  viols  were  popular  throughout 
Europe  until  late  in  the  seventeenth 
century  when  the  violin,  viola  and 
cello  gradually  replaced  them  because 
of  a  more  powerful,  more  desirable 
tone.  The  newer  instruments,  too, 
had  a  more  graceful  design. 

The  cello,  developed  in  Italy  concur¬ 
rently  with  the  violin,  replaced  the 
viola  da  gamlm  which  was  similar  to 
the  cello  in  that  it  also  was  played  by 
a  seated  musician  who  held  his  instru¬ 
ment  between  his  knees.  As  the  cello 
grew'  more  popular  and  more  instru¬ 
ment  makers  made  them  in  their 
shops,  the  viola  da  gamba  players  grew 
worried  about  the  threat  to  their  pro¬ 
fession.  In  Germany  they  banded  to¬ 
gether  and  published  a  pamphlet  vig¬ 
orously  denouncing  the  new  instru¬ 
ment  and  those  who  played  it 

Caspar  da  Salo  of  Brecia,  Italy, 
(1555-1610)  was  one  of  the  earliest 
violin  and  cello  makers  and  one  of  his 
pupils,  MagginI,  developed  the  instru¬ 
ments  to  the  state  in  which  we  know 
them  today.  Then  came  the  Amatis  of 
Cremona,  who  established  the  long 
line  of  instrument  makers  in  that 

• 


small  Italian  town.  A  number  of 
Amati  cellos  still  survive,  fabulously 
priced  partly  because  of  their  quality 
and  partly  because  of  their  rarity.  The 
Amatis,  Andrea.  Antonio  and  Hierony¬ 
mus  and  the  latter’s  son,  Nicolo, 
worked  from  about  1565  to  1684  and  , 

trained  many  men  in  their  shops.  ) 

among  them  Antonius  Stradivarius. 
the  greatest  maker  of  all  time.  Stradi¬ 
varius  left  the  Amati  shop  in  1700 
and  struck  out  for  himself,  perfecting 
his  own  ideas  of  construction  and  de¬ 
sign.  A  large  percentage  of  the  in¬ 
struments  made  since  are  modeled  i 

after  the  “Strad”  pattern.  Other  mak¬ 
ers  of  the  period  whose  models  differed 
slightly  but  were  beautifully  made  in¬ 
struments  include  several  members  of 
the  Guarnerius  family,  Ouadagnini. 
Bergonti.  Tecchler  and  Stainer,  the 
finest  of  the  German  makers. 

As  is  natural,  there  have  been  many 
inferior  workmen  who  made  and  sold 
instruments,  many  of  them  bearing 
false  labels  to  indicate  that  they  were 
made  in  the  shops  of  one  or  another  , 
of  the  masters.  Some  of  these  are  not 
actually  poor  instruments — there  are 
many  in  use  now  whose  makers  are 
unknown  but  whose  intrinsic  value  is  1 
many  hundreds  of  dollars.  However, 
for  every  good  cello,  original  or  copy, 
there  are  dozens  of  cheap  fiddles,  some 
of  them  outright  monstrosities. 
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What  tiiakes  these  fiddles  l>ad,  (or 
the  most  part,  is  their  lack  of  proirar- 
tion.  The  old  masters.  Amati.  Stradi- 
varius  and  Uuarnerius.  develoi>ed  in¬ 
struments  with  perfect  proportions 
and  they  labored  many  years  to  learn 
what  was  good  and  what  was  bad. 

The  medium  -  grade  cellos  for  the 
past  hundred  and  fifty  years,  until  the 
present  war  stopped  shipments,  have 
come  from  Czechoslovakia  and  Ger¬ 
many.  Among  the  finest  cellos  now 
being  made  are  of  American  manufac¬ 
ture.  many  of  which  are  in  use  in 
radio  and  symphony  orchestras. 

A  good  cello,  like  a  violin,  has  a 
number  of  (actors  that  contribute  to 
its  quality.  First,  the  wood  must  be 
good — well  seasoned,  straight  grained 
and  well  matched.  The  workmanship 
must  be  faultless — proportions  must 
be  kept  accurate,  gluing  must  be  done 
carefully,  the  sound  post  and  bridge 
adjusted  accurately.  The  varnish  must 
be  of  the  best,  applied  in  its  many 
coats  intelligently  and  allowed  to  dry 
correctly.  A  careful  maker  may  spend 
as  much  as  a  year  varnishing,  rubbing 
down  and  revarnishing  a  good  instru¬ 
ment.  Good  strings  must  be  put  on 
and  then  the  development  of  the  cello 
is  out  of  the  maker’s  hands. 

The  new  owner  must  “play  it  in” 
before  the  instrument's  tone  reaches 
its  full  maturity,  a  stage  which  some¬ 
times  is  not  reached  for  years — which 
in  fact  may  never  finally  be  reached 
l>ecause  a  good  instrument's  tone  will 
continually  improve  with  good  pfay- 
ing. 

The  cello  is  an  instrument  of  many 
uses — it  ranks  with  the  violin,  piano 
and  human  voice  as  the  most  popular 
vehicles  for  solo  work,  it  is  of  im¬ 
portance  only  second  to  the  violin  in 
the  orchestra,  and  in  trios,  quartets, 
etc.,  is  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
other  instruments. 

Some  of  the  most  popular  soloists 
on  the  concert  stage  today  are  cellists 
— Pablo  Casals,  considered  the  great¬ 
est  of  all  cellists,  Emanuel  Feuermann, 
Gregor  Piatigorsky,  Alfred  Wallen¬ 
stein,  and  Daniel  Saidenberg.  to  name 
only  a  few.  Victor  Herbert,  before  he 
made  a  name  as  composer  and  conduc¬ 
tor,  was  an  outstanding  cellist.  Ar¬ 
turo  Toscanini  was  a  young  Italian 
cellist  playing  in  a  South  American 
opera  orchestra  when  he  got  his  first 
chance  to  conduct.  Rudolph  Ganz  was 
a  cellist  before  turning  to  the  piano, 
John  Barbirolli,  now  conductor  of  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  Symphony, 
was  originally  a  cellist  and  Wallen¬ 
stein  and  Saidenberg.  mentioned 
above,  are  now  equally  well  known  as 
conductors  and  cellists. 

The  solo  range  of  the  cello  is  almost 
five  octaves,  the  same  as  the  violin, 
and  the  same  sort  of  technical  stunts 
— runs,  trills,  double  stops  and  all 


'The  cello  is  an  instrument  of  many  uses- 
it  ranks  with  the  violin,  piano  and  the 
human  voice  as  the  most  popular  vehicles 
for  solo  work,  it  is  of  importance  only 
second  to  the  violin  in  the  orchestra,  and  in 
trios,  quartets,  is  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  other  instruments,"  »  »  »  » 


types  of  bowing — are  possible  on  both 
instruments.  Cellists  have  an  advan¬ 
tage  over  violinists  in  that  they  often 
use  the  left  thumb  on  the  strings, 
greatly  extending  the  reach  of  the 
fingers. 

The  repertoire  (or  cello  is  nowhere 
as  large  as  for  the  piano,  voice  or  vio¬ 
lin  but  it  greatly  exceeds  that  fur  any 
other  instrument.  The  cello’s  warm, 
masculine  tone  makes  it  especially 
popular  in  solos  with  flowing  melody 
and  the  cello  has  lieen  a  favorite  with 
composers  all  the  way  from  Joseph 
Haydn  to  Frederick  Stock,  conductor 
of  the  Chicago  Symphony  orchestra, 
who  has  written  a  concerto  for  the 
cello. 


John  Barbirolli,  who  (tsrtad  kit  con¬ 
cert  caraar  at  a  callitt,  it  now  con¬ 
ductor  of  tha  famad  Naw  York  Phil¬ 
harmonic  Symphony  orckattra. 

In  the  orchestra,  the  cello  bears  the 
same  relation  to  the  other  instruments 
that  a  baritone  voice  does  in  a  mixed 
choir  and  is  often  favored  with  a  com¬ 
poser’s  most  luscious  melodies.  The 
voice  of  the  cello  can  sing  of  romance 
or  sadness,  can  be  Jovial  or  tragic  or 
on  occasion  can  be  Just  plain  comical. 
One  of  the  best  known  cello  solos  in 
orchestra  literature  is  the  beginning 
of  the  William  Tell  overture,  which 
covers  a  great  part  of  the  instrument’s 
range.  Another  favorite  spot  with  cel¬ 
lists  is  the  most  familiar  part  of  St. 
Saen’s  “Carnival  of  the  Animals", 
called  “The  Swan”.  This  is  frequently 


used  for  a  solo  with  harp  or  piano 
accompaniment. 

The  introduction  to  Weber’s  “Invi¬ 
tation  to  the  Dance”  where  the  cello 
plays  the  part  of  a  gentleman  asking 
a  lady  (played  by  the  flute)  to  dance, 
is  always  fun  for  both  players  and 
listeners.  The  cello.  In  courtly  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  fashion,  converses  with 
his  lady,  they  dance  and  then  he 
thanks  her,  she  replies  and  the  piece 
is  finished.  In  Richard  Strauss*  tone 
poem  “Don  Quixote”,  the  cello  in 
heroic  fashion  plays  the  part  of  the 
elderly  Spanish  knight  and  Strauss 
here  wrote  a  cello  part  of  virtuoso 
proportions. 

In  chamber  music — sonatas,  trios, 
quartets  and  quintets  with  or  without 
piano,  many  cellists  find  the  greatest 
enjoyment.  Almost  all  serious  com¬ 
posers  for  the  last  two  hundred  fifty 
or  three  hundred  years  have  written 
something  for  string  ensemble — some 
of  them  like  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Bee¬ 
thoven  writing  dozens  of  trios  and 
'  quartets.  Some  have  written  piano 
quintets — piano,  two  violins,  viola  and 
cello — and  a  few,  other  combinations. 
In  all  of  these,  the  cello  plays  an 
equally  prominent  part  with  the 
other  instruments,  taking  his  solo 
parts  when  they  come  and  in  turn 
yielding  to^play  accompanying  figures, 
('hamber  music  usually  refers  to  music 
written  originally  for  a  specific  combi¬ 
nation  of  string  or  wind  instruments 
but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  music  in 
addition  which  has  been  arranged  for 
string  combinations. 

This  “arranged”  music,  of  the  type 
usually  called  “dinner  music”  affords 
student  musicians  a  great  many  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  study  and  recreation  as 
music  of  this  sort  can  be  found  in  all 
grades  of  difficulty.  The  cellist  is  usu¬ 
ally  awarded  an  interesting  part,  with 
an  occasional  chance  (or  solo  work. 

The  principal  American  music  pub¬ 
lishers  offer  a  great  deal  of  solo  music 
for  cello  with  piano  accompaniment 
and  many  of  the  European  publishers 
have  the  original  editions  of  master 
works. 

A  paragraph  or  two  about  the  origin 
of  the  many  parts  that  make  up  a  cello 
might  be  of  interest  to  student  cellists. 
As  you  know,  a  great  many  items  go 

(Tarn  to  pane  47) 
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Th«  huge  crowd  that  paclii  fho  Rot*  Bowl  for  tk«  qroat  Now  Yaar't  Day  gama  9001  wild  with  anthutiatm  whan  tha  Ratadana  Junior 
colla9a  band  portormt  iti  intricato  and  original  manauvart  at  tha  half-tima  of  tha  famous  football  gama. 


SHOWMANSHIP  Is  Featured  By 


“Tournament  of  Roses” 

BAND 


•  THE  TOURNAMENT  OF  ROSES 
Band,  made  up  yearly  of  two  to  three 
hundred  men  students  from  the  Pasa¬ 
dena  Junior  ColleKe.  plays  through  a 
football  schedule  in  the  Rose  Bowl 
calling  for  nine  straight  Friday  night 
"between-the-halves”  stunts;  in  South¬ 
ern  ('alifornia,  where  parades  are  rife 
all  twelve  months,  the  band  represents 
Pasadena  in  leading  twenty  parades  a 
year  and  the  eastern  universities  each 
New  Year’s  day  in  the  Rose  Bowl 
where  the  band  is  expected  to  do  some¬ 
thing  outstanding  at  the  game  half¬ 
time.  Therefore,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  add  auxiliary  units  to  the  band  to 
make  it  an  interesting  attraction. 
As  other  bands  added  to  their  groups 


By  Audre  L  Stong 

Direefor,  Tournament  of  Roses  Band 

Pataduna,  California,  Junior  Collaga 

the  several  twirling-lmton  drum  ma¬ 
jors  and  hordes  of  girls  twirling 
Itatons  in  shorter  and  shorter  skirts, 
the  Tournament  of  Roses  Band  dis¬ 
carded  twirling  batons  entirely  for 
other  units  which  were  not  so  com¬ 
mon  among  bands. 

Among  these  units  composed  of  Itand 
members  themselves,  doubling  no  to 
speak,  the  band  has  added  “Flag- 
rettes”  and  ‘‘Flag  Sentences”,  the 
Cossack  twirling  rifles  with  the  color 
guard,  the  ‘‘Dancing  Oirls”,  the  “Span¬ 


ish  Cape  Twirlers”,  the  “Glockenspiel 
Trio”,  “Men’s  Glee  Cluh”  and  contin- 
ous  parade  musical  routines  whereby 
all  people  along  the  line  of  march  can 
hear  music  from  the  band. 

Everybody  Loves  e  Waving  Neg 
Few  bleachers,  grandstands  and 
coliseums  have  seats  steep  enough  to 
allow  the  majority  of  the  onlookers  to 
read  letters  and  words  spelled  out  by 
the  band  members  themselves.  In  the 
Rose  Bowl  one  must  be  half  way  up  in 
the  stands  to  be  able  to  make  out  any 
such  words  as  H-&L-LrO.  H-I  D-A-D-S. 
or  S-T-A-N-F-O-R-D.  At  beat,  those 
especially  invited  guests  or  prominent 
officials  sitting  in  box  seats  on  the 
fifty-yard  line  front  seats  never  are 
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tattafully  clad  in  gold  rayon  lilk  outlift,  display  thair  flags  lattarad 
to  spall  Pasadana,  to  from  sis  to  forty  thousand  paopla  who  attand  tha  Friday  night 
football  gamas  of  Pasadana  Junior  collage. 


able  under  any  condition  to  read  let¬ 
ters,  even  when  made  with  instrii- 
nienta  and  inuaicians'  hats. 

When  band  members  arrived  at  the 
theater  during  the  showing  of  the 
Swiss  flag  twirler,  Hug.  on  the  stage, 
the  impression  of  the  flag  in  the  air 
was  not  that  of  flags  to  twirl,  for  the 
twirling  of  one  flag  appeared  too  slow 
to  use  in  a  seven-minute  stunt,  hut 
rather  flags  to  spell  out  the  words 
H-K-L-L-O,  H-I  1)-A-I)-S  and  the  name 
of  the  visiting  college  as  the  Alma 
.Mater  was  played.  Back  to  the  work¬ 
shop  and  the  trade  sewing  classes  of 
the  college  went  the  hand  memliers 
and  in  a  day  several  staffs  were  turned 
out,  properly  weighted,  and  lessons 
with  the  professional  twirler  liegan. 
Sixty-flve  memhers  l)egan  twirling  a 
flag  made  of  any  sort  of  cloth,  each 
hoping  to  be  selected  for  the  new  trick. 
After  experimenting  with  light  silks, 
cost  being  considered,  the  first  white 
flags  with  red  letters  P-A-S-A-I)-K-N-A 
appeared.  then  the  word  L-O-S 
A-.N-G-K-L-E-S,  then  H-E-L-L-O 
D-A-D-S.  The  flags  were  made  to  slip 
off  and  on  the  staffs  and  since  they 
were  used  more  to  tell  a  word  than  to 
twirl,  could  have  been  different  or  the 
wrong  weight  material  for  twirling. 

Came  then  the  Community  Chest 
drive,  and  from  chest  funds  enough 
additional  flags  were  made  to  spell  out 
0-I-V-E  T-O  T  H  E  C-O-M-M-U-N-I-T-Y 
C-H-E-S-T.  Before  thirty  thousand 
persons  the  sentence-boys  were  given 
their  first  workout,  showing  the  sen¬ 
tence  first  to  the  visitors’  side,  then 
running  with  flags  high  over  head,  the 
hoys  came  to  a  stop  to  show  the  flag 
sentence  to  those  in  the  end  zone,  and 
finally  ran  to  position  on  the  home 


side  as  the  brass  of  the  band  wheeled 
to  a  halt  with  a  patriotic  song. 

The  flags  roll  loosely,  with  rubber 
bands  to  hold  the  material  in  place, 
have  the  letters  on  tape  on  the  knobs 
of  the  staffs  in  order  that  they  can  be 
quickly  identified  by  their  users.  The 
staff  knol>8  are  large  enough  that  clar¬ 
inet  or  saxophone  players  can  hold  the 
.staffs  in  the  crooks  of  their  left  or 
right  arms  and  as  the  light  flag  mate¬ 
rial  is  about  the  same  color  as  that  of 
their  bedford  cords,  only  a  few  of  the 
audience  can  see  the  players  carrying 
the  flags.  And  with  a  bit  of  practice 
the  reed  players  can  play  their  instru¬ 
ments  and  carry  the  flags  with  ease. 

At  the  end  of  the  local  college  foot¬ 
ball  season  three  years  ago,  the  uni¬ 
form  room  had  a  stock  of  seventy-five 
alphabet  flags,  all  hanging  from  the 
ceiling  to  keep  out  wrinkles.  It  has 


l>een  a  tradition  to  close  the  halftime 
stunt  at  the  New  Year’s  day  Rose  Bowl 
game  with  the  audience  singing  “Auld 
l.jing  Syne.”  After  the  long  week  of 
Tournament  of  Roses  luncheons  for 
( oaches.  the  ('oronation  Ball  and  other 
activities,  everyone  in  the  Bowl,  has 
tried  to  sing  when  the  band  played  the 
farewell  song.  But  to  get  the  words 
over  to  the  audience,  other  than 
through  the  official  "on  sale”  program, 
was  impossible.  But,  with  the  stock 
of  flags  on  hand,  it  took  only  sixty- 
three  to  spell  nut  the  sentences  and 
give  that  vast  audience  of  ninety- 
thousand  people  the  words  as  they 
heard  the  band  play  “Auld  Lang  Syne.” 

Of  course  it  takes  practice  to  get 
forty  musicians  with  sixty-three  flags 
all  moving  from  one  sentence  to  the 
next,  but  it  does  make  the  audience 
pay  attention  and  really  sing.  The  use 
of  flag  sentences  on  New  Year’s  day  is 
as  much  tradition  now  as  the  song  it¬ 
self,  for  many  people  want  to  see  the 
forty  l)oys  niove  to  their  places  as  the 
song  progresses. 

In  addition  to  the  spelling  of  the 
sentences  which  can  be  shown  to  Itoth 
bleachers  at  a  game,  the  waltz  drills, 
not  difficult,  can  l)e  tyorked  up.  A 
waltz  arrangement  of  the  visitors' 
fight  song  is  always  good  for  a 
chuckle.  Thirty-five  of  the  forty  flag 
men  learned  to  twirl  in  unison  and 
have  l)een  used  en  masse  twice  at  the 
Rose  Bowl  New  Year’s  game.  The 
boys  mix  up  the  flags  so  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  the  audience  to  make  out 
what  is  to  be  spelled  out  later. 

This  season  in  addition  to  the  white, 
red  lettered  flags,  to  appease  the  boys 
who  wanted  good  looking  girls  in 
shorts  (drum  majorettes  were  used 
several  years  ago),  eight  gold  flags 
were  made  for  eight  girls,  who  learned 
several  drills  and  performed  as  a  pre¬ 
sentence  part  of  the  flag  act.  The  gold 
flags  spell  out  P-A-S-A-D-E-N-A  in 
red  letters  and  under  1500  watts  of 


The  college's  dencing  girls,  who  ere  elso  proficient  et  twirling  the  cepes,  strike  e 
picturesque  pose  with  Roy  Peres,  student  cape  twirling  instructor. 


Twirlinq  flaqt  ar«  alto  utad  at  tanfanca  flagi  in  half  fima  antarfainmanf  at  football 
qamat  by  tha  Patadana  Junior  collaqa  Bulldog  band  diractad  by  Mr.  Stong. 


npotliKhtn  (hfy  ulwayn  receive  a  Koml 
hand.  Tliene  lannien  lK><-anie  known 
popularly  an  the  “KlaKretLen.” 

At  each  Kanie  a  KnenI  flaK  of  rayon 
Milk  in  the  colors  of  the  vinitiiiK  eol- 
leKe  in  iiwd.  llrst  with  the  color  (tuard. 
then  in  prominent  iMmition  in  the 
Htunt,  after  which  it  in  presented  w’ith 
due  colleKie  ceremony  to  the  visiting 
yell  kiiiKs  at  the  end  of  the  halftime. 
In  calculatiiiK  the  cost  of  the  seventy- 
live  flaKS.  complete  with  sewinK,  the 
staffs,  and  one  cleaning,  no  dng  cost 
over  three  dollars  and  seventy-five 
<-ents.  And  in  the  cases  where  mate¬ 
rial  was  found  on  sale  and  fast  work¬ 
men  found  to  turn  out  the  staffs,  the 
cost  has  l>een  an  low  as  two  dollars 
and  a  quarter  a  flag.  Distributed  over 
a  two  or  three  year  |>erind  a  “library” 
of  alphalret  flags  in  colors,  figured  out 
in  advance,  should  not  cost  any  hand 
more  than  forty  to  sixty  dollars  a 
year. 


ior  College  hand  has  had  in  its  mem- 
liership  many  R.O.T.C.  Imys,  that  unit 
l>eing  almost  a  pre-requisite  to  the 
Tournament  of  Roses  Rand.  One  or 
two  of  these  lioys  have  learned,  and 
use  as  a  novelty  in  concerts,  to  twirl 
the  army  rifle,  ending  with  the  Queen 
Anne  salute.  These  Imys,  with  inter¬ 
ested  R.O.T.C.  meml)er8,  are  the  color 
guard  for  the  “Star  Spangled  Banner” 
when  the  National  Anthem  is  played 
Just  prior  to  a  game  of  the  college.  The 
display  is  good  hut  quite  small  for  so 
large  a  place  as  the  Rose  Howl. 

What  a  year  this  is  for  military 
effects  and  for  flags  and  more  flags! 
And  what  a  sight  to  have  leading  the 
hand  of  the  college  a  rifle  team  of  ten 
men  in  white  gloves,  white  stripes  on 
trousers,  white  lielts  over  the  uniform 
<'oat.  all  abreast  with  five  or  six  flags 
and  color  I>earer8  in  the  same  uniform 


as  rifle  men.  The  flags  l>egin  with  the 
American  flag  on  the  right,  then  the 
local  R.U.T.C.  flag,  the  school  flag 
( made  in  school  colors  with  the  school 
seal  In  felt),  a  “victory  flag”,  the 
band's  flag  (a  rayon  silk  made  to  give 
to  the  visitors).  At  the  halftime  en¬ 
tertainment,  the  American  flag  is  not 
used  and  a  letter  flag  of  the  local  col¬ 
lege  is  used  to  match  the  visitor’s  flag. 

Aluminum  white  rifles  without  bore 
in  the  barrel  can  be  secured  for  about 
four  dollars  each  from  various  whole¬ 
sale  Arms,  and  white  taping  of  the 
stocks  to  insure  no  cracking  of  the 
wood  when  the  rifles  are  dropped  in 
twirling  practice  and  replacing  of  the 
web  straps  with  white  leather  make 
the  rifles  flashy  and  of  long  life.  Roys 
of  the  band,  along  with  other  inter¬ 
ested  boys,  can  in  a  short  time  work 
out  to  martial  music  slowed  down  to 
cadence  of  about  one  hundred,  a  pre¬ 
cision  drill  which  can  quite  often  be 
repeated.  In  leading  the  band  in  pa¬ 
rades,  the  drill  team  oan  be  used 
whenever  the  parade  must  stop,  thus 
keeping  the  restless  crowd  (and  what 
parade  crowd  is  not  restless  when  the 
parade  stops)  entertained.  The  Cos¬ 
sack  drill  with  the  rifles,  while  the 
guard  is  at  attention,  is  far  more 
entertaining  than  an  artist  with  the 
twirling  baton,  since  so  many  people 
know  the  baton  tricks.  Beginning  with 
the  “follow-each-other"  movements  of 
shouldering  the  rifles,  the  ripples,  the 
boys  facing  each  other  in  pairs  using 
the  exchange  of  rifles  through  the 
twirl  over  the  right  hand,  the  ripple 
kick  to  shoulder  arms,  ending  with  the 
Queen  Anne  salute  kneeling  on  the 
ground,  with  the  double  twirl  in  the 
air  of  the  eleven  pound  rifle,  the  throw¬ 
ing  it  around  the  back,  similar  to  the 
baton  movement,  all  go  to  make  an 
enthusiastic  audience  out  of  an  unin- 

(Turn  to  page  4S) 


With  such  a  stock.  Imilt  as  one  needs 
them,  and  so  that  they  can  Ite  slipped 
off  the  staff  and  not  torn  off.  a  hand 
can  l)ecome  a  part  of  the  community 
in  its  "sentences”  at  games  “(5-0-1) 
R-L-K-S-S  A-.M-K-R  I-C-A"  drew  ter¬ 
rific  applause  last  season.  “(J-I-V-K 
T-O  T-H-K  C-O-.M-.M-r-X-I-T-Y 
C-H-K-S-T”,  .  .  .  “R-r-Y  C-H-R-I-S-T- 
.M-A-S  S-K-A-L  S  ",  .  .  .  “W-K  D-O-N -T 
C-A-R  K  H-O  W  Y-O-C  V-O-T-K.  B-IJ-T 
VOT-K  V-O-T-K  V-O-T-K".  .  .  .  and 
many  other  such  lines  bring  the 
school  and  hand  favorable  comment 
from  l>oth  school  and  community. 
Kven  newspapers  vk-ill  catch  a  photo¬ 
graph  and  the  band  will  make  the 
front  page  with  its  stunt — something 
extremely  unusual  during  footlmll 
season. 


Color  Guard  and  Twirling  Riflai 
For  several  years  the  Pasadena  Jun 


Wkila  tka  latfar-man  form  fka  words  to  "Auld  Lang  Syna”  tba  spoctators  maka  usa 
of  thair  lung  powar  and  participate  in  the  celebration. 
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Popularize  Your 
School 

Orchestra 


By  Traugott  Rohner 

Instrumental  Music  Director,  Evanston,  III.,  Public  Schools 
Faculty  Mambar,  Northwestern  University  School  of  Music 
Ratirinq  President,  Illinois  School  Orchestra  Association 
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•  DURING  THE  LAST  FEW  YEARS 

the  proportion  of  school  orchestras  to 
school  bands  has  decreased  at  an 
alarming  rate.  The  increase  of  bands 
is  fine,  let  there  be  no  argument  about 
that,  but  when  orchestras  are  sacri¬ 
ficed  because  “bands  are  showier"  or 
because  “bands  are  easier  to  develop” 
let  us  question  our  purposes  for  sacri¬ 
ficing  the  orchestras.  As  music  edu¬ 
cators  we  should  never  lose  sight  of 
one  of  our  major  purposes  of  music 
education,  namely,  the  performance  of 
good  music.  Let  us  never  sacrifice  our 
orchestras  to  the  god  of  Expediency. 

“The  symphony  orchestra  shopid 
serve  as  the  nucleus  around  which  the 
whole  instrumental  program  is  built, 
for  without  question  it  is  the  most  elo¬ 
quent  instrument  as  yet  devised  for 
the  conveyance  of  human  expression. 
Herein  lies  the  opportunity  for  the 
enrichment  of  life  through  aesthetic 
experience.  Here,  too,  is  opportunity 
to  take  part  in  a  large  cooperative 
project,  to  contribute  a  small  share 
toward  making  the  life  of  the  group 
richer  by  one’s  presence  in  it.”* 

Our  first  effort  in  achieving  a  good 
orchestra  consists  to  a  large  extent  in 
reeducating  our  principals  and  super¬ 
intendents  in  the  inherent  value  of 
the  orchestra.  They  must  realize  that 
music  has  an  educational  value  be¬ 
yond  that  of  an  amusing  pastime  and 
above  that  of  merely  serving  as  a 
means  of  selling  the  school  to  the 
taxpayer.  The  thrill  of  a  marching 
hand,  the  pageantry  of  a  massed 
chorus  do  much  to  sell  music  and  the 
school  to  the  public  and  it  should  be 
thus;  however,  our  administrators 
must  realize  that  the  playing  of  good 
music  such  as  that  of  Bach,  Mozart. 
Beethoven  and  others  is  comparable 
to  the  studying  of  the  classics  in  lit¬ 
erature.  The  study  of  serious  music 

•Normann,  TheoUore  K..  "Instrumen¬ 
tal  Music  In  the  Public  H<-hools.” 


deserves  the  same  support  as  the  study 
of  any  other  serious  branch  of  learn¬ 
ing.  Yet,  because  the  orchestra  is  an 
elective  and  English  is  not,  and  be¬ 
cause  a  good  orchestra  is  harder  to 
develop  than  a  band  or  chorus  and 
has  less  “public  appeal”  than  a  band, 
the  orchestra  needs  more  than  the  pas¬ 
sive  approval  of  the  administration. 

Our  second  effort  in  achieving  a 
good  orchestra  is  up  to  us.  To  be 
sure,  where  an  orchestra  has  to  com¬ 
pete  with  a  band  on  an  equal  basis,  the 
situation  is  not  easy.  What  can  be 
done  about  it?  First  of  all  one  must 
utilize  as  many  of  the  following  mo¬ 
tivating  devices  as  possible  with  all 
their  manifold  possibilities:  festivals; 
contests;  awards  of  all  kinds;  trips 
and  tours;  social  functions;  exchange 
concerts;  music  camps;  community, 
church  and  professional  orchestras; 
assembly  programs  and  concerts;  vis¬ 
iting  artist  concerts;  scholarships; 
recordings;  radio;  amateur  and  talent 
shows;  solo  and  ensemble  recitals  and 
programs;  uniforms;  and  last,  hut  not 
least,  pictures  and  publicity. 

^  It  P«y»  to  Advart!** 

By  Bernard  Shaw 
A  codfish  lays  a  million  eggs 
While  the  helpful  hen  lays  but  one 
Rut  the  codfish  does  not  cackle 
To  inform  what  she  has  done. 

And  so  we  scorn  the  codfish 
The  helpful  hen  we  prize 
Which  indicates  to  thoughtful  minds 
It  pays  to  advertise. 

Yes,  you  mutt  tell  yourtelf  and  good 
mutic  to  your  orrhettra  playert  and 
then  you  mutt  tell  the  orchettra  to 
the  public.  In  selling  the  orchestra 
to  the  public  you  may  have  to  do  some 
sugar-coating  in  the  form  of  novel¬ 
ties.  And  since  little  information  is 
available  on  this  subject,  let’s  go  into 
some  detail  about  this.  Incidentally. 


I  would  appreciate  hearing  from  any 
of  you  who  have  other  ideas  to  pre¬ 
sent  on  this  subject. 

Before  one  can  do  much  advertising 
or  motivating,  one  must  have  enough 
good  string  players  to  make  an  orches¬ 
tra.  So  before  taking  up  the  item  of 
novelties  let  us  consider  several  things 
that  I  believe  are  important  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  string  players  and  which 
are  too  often  neglected. 

I.  Violint. 

Since  violin  players  take  longer  to 
develop  than  wind  players,  they  should 
he  started  one  year  earlier  than  most 
of  the  other  lieginners  and  lie  given 
twice  as  .  much  teaching  time  as 
other  first  year  students.  The  first 
year  on  the  violin  is  a  very  crucial 
year;  you  cannot  afford  to  do  a  poor 
job  no  matter  how  busy  you  are.  By 
starting  the  violinists  wone  year  earlier 
than  other  beginners  you  have  the 
added  advantage  of  being  able  to  se¬ 
cure  more  of  the  talented  pupils. 

By  all  means  use  the  right  size  vio¬ 
lin.  A  satisfactory  means  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  correct  size  violin  to  use  is 
to  place  a  violin  under  the  chin  of  the 
prospective  player  and  have  him  ex¬ 
tend  his  left  arm.  If  the  scroll  of  the 
violin  strikes  the  center  of  the  palm 
of  the  hand  the  violin  is  not  too  large 
for  him. 

The  school  should  own  a  number  of 
violin  outfits  for  the  beginners.  You 
say,  “We  cannot  afford  to  buy  them.” 
The  answer  is  to  secure  a  loan  from 
the  Board  of  F3ducation  or  from  the 
P.  T.  A.  or  from  some  other  source, 
charge  four  or  five  dollars  rent  per 
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Tk*  GaUiburg,  lllinelt  kigk  ichool  music  duparfmant  is  not  na9lactin9  tka  aducation 
of  tkair  strin9  playars,  far  tka  orckastra,  as  wall  as  tka  band,  is  an  axcaptional  or- 
9anixation  of  44  musicians  undar  tka  diraction  of  Edwin  W.  Lanti. 


Hemester  for  each  outfit,  and  within  a 
few  years  the  loan  can  be  repaid. 

2.  Violas. 

As  a  measure  of  economy  I  recom¬ 
mend  transferina  violinists  to  the 
viola  at  the  time  you  need  more  viola 
players  in  the  orchestra.  The  “Music 
Kducators  Basic  .Method  for  the  Viola" 
is  an  excellent  hook  to  play  throuah 
in  order  to  learn  the  viola  clef.  The 
practice  of  usina  a  3rd  violin  part 
(snh  viola)  is  to  be  discouraaed,  like¬ 
wise  the  strinaina  of  a  violin  with 
viola  strinas 

3.  Cellos. 

Heainnina  cellists  should  l>e  started 
about  the  same  time  as  most  beain- 
ners  (except  violinists).  Aaain,  it  is 
necessary  to  use  the  correct  size  cello. 
If  a  prospective  cellist  can  reach  an 
interval  of  a  minor  third  between  fln- 
aers  one  and  four,  the  cello  in  not  too 
larae  for  him.  By  the  time  the  cellist 
needs  to  play  a  major  third  between 
these  two  flnaers  he  can  stretch  it. 
The  plywood  cellos  are  annd  Iteain- 
nina  instruments.  A  new  reasonably 
priced  mechanical  cello  pea  will  soon 
In'  available. 

4.  Sfrin9  Bassos. 

Secure  several  pianists  of  average 
or  above  average  size  and  give  them  a 
••opy  of  the  "Practical  Method  for  the 
String  Bass'*  by  Goetz  and  you  should 
have  a  good  string  bass  section  in  a 
relatively  short  time.  This  method  is 
thorough  and  interesting;  you  and 
your  students  cannot  help  but  learn 
to  play  bass  from  it.  Insist  on  good 
Irawing  and  Angering  technique  from 
the  iMtss  players  as  well  as  the  other 
string  instrumentalists.  Whether  you 
use  the  French  or  the  German  style 
bow  is  entirely  a  matter  of  preference. 
Do  not  use  a  gut  A  string;  use  a 
rather  thin  G  string.  If  the  winding 
on  the  strings  is  loose,  put  some  oil  on 
the  string  in  order  to  swell  the  gut 
and  thus  prevent  the  metal  winding 
from  rattling. 

With  a  sufficient  number  of  string 
players  you  have  the  most  important 
section  of  an  orchestra.  Let’s  hope 
that  you  have  at  least  one  good  violin 
teacher  and  one  good  cello  teacher  in 


town.  Good  private  teachers  are  a 
very  important  asset  in  the  building 
of  a  good  orchestra. 

lyet  us  now  consider  the  matter  of 
motivation  and  interest  from  the  per¬ 
formance  viewpoint. 

1.  Feature  the  various  string  sec¬ 
tions  at  concerts.  This  will  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  the  audience  and  very  stim¬ 
ulating  for  the  players.  For  example, 
let  the  Arst  violins  or  all  the  violins 
play  a  solo  in  unison.  Isaac’s  “Per¬ 
petual  Motion"  arranged  for  violins 
and  orchestra  is  very  effective  and  at 
the  same  time  develops  a  relaxed 
wrist.  Another  number  that  lends  it¬ 
self  well  to  a  group  solo  performance 
is  Borowski's  “Adoration”;  let  your 
best  violinist  play  the  difficult  center 
section  alone. 

In  selecting  a  solo  for  a  group  of 
players  to  perform  together,  use  one 
which  has  a  minimum  of  tempo 
changes,  preferably  one  that  is  rather 
rhythmic.  Obviously  the  solo  should 
he  memorized  and  the  entire  section 
featured  by  standing  or  lighting,  or 
both. 

2.  Sin<'e  every  orchestra  should 
have  at  least  one  rehearsal  a  week  for 
strings  alone,  the  director  will  want 
to  feature  the  string  orchestra  from 
time  to  time.  There  is.  fortunately,  a 
great  deal  of  good  music  available  for 
string  orchestra.  Selections  that  may 
be  classiAed  as  novelties  are  rather 


scarce.  You  will  And  nothing  easier  I 
than  Isaac's  “Marionettes,”  all  within  I 
the  Arst  position.  Where  the  <-elloB 
have  the  melody  arco,  let  the  violins 
pluck  their  strings,  holding  the  vio¬ 
lins  under  their  right  arms  banjo 
style.  The  Strauss  “Pixzicatto  Polka" 
arranged  by  Sopkin  is  most  effective. 

3.  Attach  small  Aashlights  to  the 
ciiAs  of  the  string  players  (or  1st  vio¬ 
lins  alone)  while  the  house  lights  are 
out.  This  type  of  novelty  will  help  I 
you  to  keep  up  with  the  attractions 
offered  by  tbe  bund. 

4.  Descriptive  numiters  with  com¬ 
plete  program  notes  (or  with  anno¬ 
tator)  are  always  interesting  to  the 
audience.  Have  you  ever  tried  Ketel- 
bey’s  “In  a  rhinese  Temple  Garden”? 

It  sounds  much  harder  than  it 
really  is. 

5.  The  orchestra  is  an  ideal  me¬ 

dium  for  accompanying  soloists.  Most 
orchestral  accompaniments  can  be 
rented.  The  Music  Library  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  64  East  Jackson  Blvd..  is  one  of 
several  places  where  music  can  be 
rented.  It’s  fun  to  accompany  a  good 
soloist!  If  the  soloist  is  good,  you  j 
need  not  worry  about  the  novelty  of 
the  number,  however  if  you  have  to 
appeal  to  an  audience  that  does  not 
like  the  classics,  try  Ketelbey’s  “The 
Clock  and  Dresden  Figures”  for  piano  t 
with  orchestra,  or  the  “Grasshopper  j 
Dance”  by  Bucalossi.  | 

6.  You  may  think  that  chorus  with  j 
orchestra  is  primarily  for  the  chorus,  ' 
l>ut  there  are  many  arguments  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  this  combination.  Have  you 
ever  thought  of  using  a  large  grade 
school  chorus  with  orchestra?  If  not. 
look  at  the  suites  written  by  Grant- 
Rich-Maddy;  they  are  very  easy  and  • 
most  effective.  The  ’'Paul  Revere 
Suite”  and  the  “Paul  Biinyan  Suite” 
are  two  of  the  many  in  this  group. 
They  may  be  used  effectively  for  or¬ 
chestra  alone.  If  you  have  a  large 
chorus  you  may  have  to  use  the  gym; 

or  are  you  one  that  has  to  use  the 
gymnasium  anyway? 

(Turn  to  page  SS) 


Smartly  drausd  in  black  and  wkita  avaninq  clotka*,  tka  Ckarlat  City,  Iowa  ki9k 
tekool  orckattra  craatat  quite  a  xantation  wkan  tkay  appear  in  concart.  Tka  or- 
ckettra  wkick  it  directed  by  Earl  Van  Reet  wat  or9anized  fiva  yoart  a90  and  kai 
bean  rated  in  Rrtt  division  at  tka  State  contetH. 
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!  Trombone 
TECHNIQUE 

By  Grant  Sharman 

Member  Abilene,  Texas,  Christian  College  Band 


•  THERE  IS  AN  OLD  TALE— and 
a  bad  one — about  a  precise  military 
commander  who  reproved  the  trom¬ 
bonists  in  the  regimental  band  for 
not  moving  their  slides  together.  He 
didn’t  know  they  hud  three  separate 
parts! 

The  basis  of  that  story  may  be  a 
simple  musical  fact,  but  the  general 
most  likely  would  not  have  found  his 
reprimanded  players  sliding  together 


even  if  they’d  been  playing  in  unison. 
The  auxiliary  (helping)  iMtsilions 
make  it  possible  to  play  nearly  every 
passage  for  the  trombone  several  dif¬ 
ferent  ways.  Since  each  individual  has 
his  own  opinion  as  to  what  combina¬ 
tion  of  positions  makes  a  given  phrase 
easiest  to  negotiate,  little  uniformity 
of  slide  usage  can  be  expected. 

Behind  all  technical  dexterity,  how¬ 
ever,  there  lie  a  few  basic  ideas.  The 
auxiliary  positions  can  be  put  to  best 
use  by  following  them  with  discre¬ 
tion. 

The  fundamental  principle  is  a  sim¬ 
ple  one:  The  slide  shall  more  the  least 
practicable. 

This  “no  waste  motion”  concept  will 
I  save  the  player  much  hard  work.  The 
trombonist  who  hops  from  C  in  6th  to 
K  in  1st  could  spare  himself  the  effort 
and  get  the  very  same  results  by  play¬ 
ing  both  in  6th.  Alternate  C’s  and  K’s, 
I  likewise  should  be  played  in  6th  and 

I  7tb  instead  of  6th  and  2nd.  D^,  B[;. 

I  G(>,  would  be  better  all  in  5th,  rather 
than  5th  to  1st  to  5th  again.  The 
goal  is  “elBclency” — the  most  returns 
for  the  least  work. 

I  Figure  I  shows  this  principle  in  use. 

The  positions  given  below  each  pass- 
I  age  are  the  better  for  it;  those  above 


have  l>eeu  crossed  out  because  they 
are  not  so  good.  The  advantages  of 
using  the  “easiest”  positions  are  ob¬ 
vious  with  a  little  study. 

The  direction  of  slide  motion  calls 
for  a  second  rule:  The  slide  shall 
move  in  the  same  direction  as  much 
as  is  practical. 

Geometrically,  it  might  be  stated 
thus:  “The  slide  shall  move  in  straight 
lines”.  Figure  II  illustrates  the 


thought  with  miniature  slides  and 
lines  to  indicate  movement. 

Circles  one  and  two  are  movements 
“in”;  circle  three  is  a  movement 


“out”.  Circle  four  contains  a  great 
deal  of  waste  motion  which  can  be 
eliminated  as  in  circle  five.  Circle  six, 
similarly,  is  not  so  good  as  circle 
seven.  Circle  eight  is  a  motion  “out” 
and  then  back  “in”. 

The  idea  of  straight  lines,  or  as  lit¬ 
tle  change  in  direction  as  is  feasible, 
is  a  valuable  one,  eliminating  all  the 
unnecessary  motion  that  accompanies 
awkward  shifts  of  position. 

There  are  times  when  a  number  of 
notes  can  be  played  close  together  on 
the  slide,  leading  to  a  third  state¬ 
ment:  The  slide  map  make  alternate 
motions  between  adjacent  positions. 
This  could  be  considered  as  many  mo¬ 
tions  centering  around  one  position, 
which,  if  drawn,  might  be  a  number 
of  short  lines  between  nearby  points. 

Examples  are  given  in  Figure  III. 
Most  of  these  passages  are  difficult  to 
illustrate  with  lines  and  to  show  at 
the  same  time  the  proper  relation  of 
pitch.  For  the  first,  perhaps,  a  circle 
composed  of  two  double  arrows  will 
best  represent  the  rapid  movements 
between  alternating  positions.  Circle 
two  is  somewhat  easier  to  draw,  look¬ 
ing  much  like  a  steel  spring  or  a 
spiral;  the  rest,  however,  are  nearly 
impossible.  For  them  it  will  have  to 
suffice  merely  to  say  that  they  are 
examples  of  how  alternating  positions 
<an  be  used.  One  may  picture  men¬ 
tally  the  motions  involved.  In  circle 
seven  the  last  F  might  be  either  Ist 
or  6th.  In  1st  it  would  tend  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  feeling  of  adjacent  positions 
established  in  the  first  of  the  measure; 
in  6th  it  would  make  the  final  portion 
of  the  phrase  a  straight-line  motion. 

The  last  illustration.  Figure  iV, 
gives  some  passages  which  call  for 
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Figure  II 


Figure  I 


Louis*  Ob*rhaut*r,  Lyl*  MolUnheur, 
and  Tommy  Gorsuck 


HKIIVII^Ii  BEST  Fflll 
SrHIlUL  CHAMPS 

(vEN  in  tk*  band  instrumant  city  of 
tha  world,  EIkkart,  Indiana,  tk*  Buasckar 
"400"  Cornat  is  proving  tk*  ckoic*  of 
tka  ckampions.  Skown  abov*  is  tk*  fin* 
EIkkart  Higk  Sckool  Cornat  Trio  wko 
stop  out  in  front  of  tk*  band  to  play  a 
faaturad  numbar.  Tkair  tackniqu*  and 
ton*  ar*  truly  amatinq — tk*  aqual  to 
many  fin*  profassional  playars. 

Locatad  wkar*  tkay  can  sa*  and  judg* 
almost  all  laadinq  makas,  tkair  ckoic* 
of  tk*  Buasckar  is  particularly  signifi¬ 
cant.  Tk*  "400‘s"  ton*,  kigk  ragistar 
aas*  and  clarity,  and  aicaptional  valv* 
action  ar*  raasons  wky  tkay  prafar 
Buasckars. 

In  many  communitias  musical  stars  ar* 
walcoming  tk*  "400"  modals  by 
Buasckar  —  tk*  Cornat,  Trumpat  and 
Trombon*.  Your  music  daalar  will  ar¬ 
range  a  fra*  trial  for  you  —  writ*  for 
nam*  of  naarast  daalar  and  Fra*  Trial 
Information. 


424<e/  NEW  MAGAZINE 


Contains  stories  on  "How  to 
Cara  for  Your  Instrumant" 
— "How  to  Crask  tk*  Ama¬ 
teur  Hour"  and  many  otkars. 
Fraal  —  Sand  card  today. 
Mention  Instrumant. 


BUESCHER  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO. 


Oapt  203. 


EIkkart,  Indiana 


'  Figure  III 

applitHtiiiii  of  Ills*  nilen  of  woiilil  Ih*  oliviouHly  4th  rather  than  _ 

It  in  Ko<»d  to  trar«'  through  them  step  7th  Iseraune  it  in  rloaer  to  the  last 

hy  Htep  and  determine  why  the  poai-  position;  the  fact  that  tonal  quality  ii  : 

lioiiH  Riven  are  Irent.  Kenerally  better  in  4lh  ia  another  eon-  j 

For  example,  elrrle  one  in  analyzed  nideratlon.  The  hlRh  C  la  3rd  all  three  : 

thua:  the  C  r-an  Ik*  played  only  in  6th,  times,  the  I)  ia  4th,  the  B’s  are  4th. 

no  theie  ia  no  ehoiee  in  the  matter.  and  the  A  is  2nd  l>e<'ause  the  last  of 

K.  however,  can  lie  played  both  2nd  the  phrase  becomes  an  exercise  in 

and  7th;  7th  IreinR  closer  to  the  C  in  alternate  adjacent  positions  when 

6th.  that  position  is  lined.  Sixth,  then  played  this  way. 

would  lie  employed  for  F,  rather  than  In  a  manner  of  speakinR,  the  best 

1st.  ber-ause  of  its  proximity  to  the  trombonist  is  the  laziest,  ftettinx  the  ! 

precediiiK  7th.  C  has  to  be  4th.  A  most  results  with  the  least  effort  is 

could  lie  2nd  or  6th;  in  2nd  it  con-  the  aim  of  the  finished  player.  It 

tiniies  a  “straiKht-line”  feeiiiiK  lieRun  takes  a  hit  of  exertion  to  Rain  that  ; 

with  the  K.  and.  furthermore,  the  tone  end.  hut  it  is  work  well  worthwhile 

is  somewhat  surer  in  2nd  than  6th.  To  make  a  pun.  one  miRht  call  it  I 

Seiond  iMinition.  hence,  in  chosen.  R  "workinR  to  Ret  out  of  work."  It  pays 


Figur*  IV 
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Eastside  High  School  Augments  Its  Band  with 


Flag 

Twirlers 


Tall  9irlt  who  carry  fhamsalvai  with  dignity  and  qract  ara  chotan  by  Mr.  Dutchar 
to  iwinq  tha  flags  for  Eastsida's  parformancat.  Tha  girls  must  also  rata  high 

scholastically. 


By  Ray  W.  Dutcher 

Director  Eastside  High  School  Band 
I  Paterson,  New  Jersey 

:  0  FLAG  TWIRLING  has  become  very 
popular  at  Kastaide  High  Ss'hool.  Fat- 
'  rraon.  New  Jersey,  and  throughout 
(be  east.  It  fits  in  very  nir-ely  with 
Baton  Twirling. 

Costumas 

Kaataide  Flag  Twirlers  are  dressed 
in  royal  blue  velvet  flared  skirts  lined 
with  gold  silk;  gold  sweaters,  royal 
blue  blouses,  high  white  hoots,  and 
royal  blue  caps  with  a  gold  plume. 
Kach  girl  carries  a  white  silk  flag 
:  bearing  one  school  letter.  The  flags 
:  are  about  one  yard  8(|uare.  There  are 
■  two  color  guards,  one  of  whom  wears  - 
a  gold  silk  skirt  lined  with  royal  blue 
lilk.  the  other  a  royal  blue  silk  skirt 
lined  with  gold  silk.  Roth  have 
royal  blue  drum  major  West  Point 
jackets  and  royal  blue  over  sea  caps. 

I  One  carries  the  royal  blue  silk  flag 
;  while  the  other  carries  the  gold  silk 
flag.  They  also  wear  high  white  I>ootB. 
These  costumes  correspond  with  the 
'  groups  of  majorettes. 

When  on  the  field,  all  groups  twirl 
to  the  rhythm  of  some  familiar  waltz 
or  march.  A  waltz  is  the  idral  type 
of  music  for  flag  twirling.  The  com¬ 
bination  is  most  effective  and  Iteauti- 
!  fill.  While  marching,  the  flags  are 
held  at  an  angle  of  4.'>*. 

Routin* 

It  is  very  interesting  to  see  how 
many  very  delightful  moves  one  can 
work  out  in  flag  twirling.  Kastside 
girls  start  their  routine  witli  two 
Hgure-eights  on  the  right  side,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  two  four-finger  twirls  with 
the  right  hand.  They  then  side  single 
the  flag  over  to  the  left  hand,  side 
single  back  and  forth  twice  and  go 

I  into  a  left-hand  figure-eight  twice  fol¬ 
lowed  with  two.  left  hand,  four-finger 
I  twirls.  They  then  aide  single  liack  to 
■  right  hand,  make  a  figure-eight  and  go 
into  a  liark-haiid  movement  over  the 
head  using  figure-eights  and  side  sin- 
I  gles  for  transitions.  They  do  thin 
j  movement  twice  on  both  sides.  Next 
I  they  pendulum  flag  under  left  knee, 
going  from  left  to  right,  pendulum 
flag  under  right  knee  going  from 
.  left  to  right.  They  pass  flag 
behind  back,  change  hands  in  back 
and  do  the  same  movement  going 


from  right  to  left.  Next  they  make  a 
big  swing  with  the  hand,  bring  flag 
under  the  left  leg.  keeping  flag  par¬ 
allel  to  ground,  grasp  hull  of  staff  with 
left  hand,  going  from  right  to  left 
baud,  quickly  grasp  l>all  with  right 
hand,  and  continue  flag  under  right 
leg,  going  on  around  from  left  to  right. 
When  this  has  lieen  accomplished  on 
lM)th  sides,  they  take  ball  in  right 
hand,  do  a  figure-eight,  bringing  flag 
down  toward  the  ground  on  the  right 
side  and  do  a  right-hand  figure  eight 
on  right  side.  Then  let  the  hall  drop 
down  l)etween  thumb  and  index  finger. 
.\s  flag  passes  down  on  the  right  side, 
they  give  the  ball  a  flip,  and  the  flag 
goes  up  with  the  air,  and  turns  over, 
keeping  open  all  the  time.  They  catch 
the  staff  with  right  hand,  side  single 
to  left  side.  They  do  this  on  l)oth 
sides.  Now  for  a  grand  fliiale.  They 
extend  the  right  arm  at  full  length, 
make  a  big  circle  with  the  flag,  keep¬ 
ing  a  tight  grip  on  the  ball  and  keep 
this  up  and  the  flag  winds  up  of  its 
own  accord.  It  is  interesting  to  see 
that  the  letters  have  disappeared  and 
when  the  twirlers  And  all  resistance 
has  stopped  from  the  twirling  flag, 
they  make  a  figure-eight  with  the  staff 
and  flip  up  into  the  air  as  above  ex¬ 
plained.  The  staff  will  go  up  Into  the 


air,  turn  over  once,  and  come  down 
unwinding  itself,  until  the  whole  flag 
is  open  as  it  reaches  the  hand.  Tlie 
Kastside  high  school  girls  do  these 
tricks  at  all  football  games  Itetween 
the  halves  and  sometimes  before  the 
games  start.  Mexicallei  Kune  is  the 
waltz  the  band  plays  while  the  girls 
twirl  their  flags. 

Another  very  interesting  act  for  flag 
twirling  is  tossing  flags  from  one  to 
another.  In  tossing  the  flags  from  one 
to  another,  the  ball  is  gripped  in  the 
right  hand.  Two  figure-eights  are  ex¬ 
ecuted.  then  the  l«ll  of  the  staff  la 
dropped  down  l)etween  the  thumb  and 
index  finger  with  such  force  that  as 
the  flag  passes  down  at  the  right  side, 
the  ball  is  given  a  flip  and  the  flag  is 
sent  through  the  air  in  an  upright  po¬ 
sition.  and  caught  in  the  right  hand 
of  the  partner.  The  flags  seem  to  keep 
open  all  the  time  during  this  perfor¬ 
mance.  blastside  high  school  girls  do 
this  trick  very  successfully.  The  three 
with  the  K.  H.  S.  flags  form  a  triangle 
and  stand  about  ten  feet  apart.  The 
two  leaders  stand  opposite  each  other 
at  the  point  of  the  triangle  and  toss 
their  flags  to  each  other  at  the  same 
time  the  E.  H.  S.  flags  are  being 
(Turn  to  page  37) 
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Floranc*  ValiquaHa  of  Calumaf  kiqh  school,  Chicaqo  and  Tad  Erickson  of 
Morgan  Park  high  school,  Chicago,  hava  achiavad  succass  in  a  professional 
baton  twirling  and  flag  swinging  act,  racantly  completing  a  five  weak  an* 
gagamant  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  and  in  Boston  with  the  biggest 
rodeo  show.  Ted,  one  of  the  outstanding  baton  twirlars  of  all  time  in 
school  circles  is  three  timas  a  National  champion  and  three  times  winner 
of  the  Tribune  Music  Festival  contest.  Florence  started  her  professional 
career  as  a  child  dancer  during  grammar  school  days  and  latar  becama 
famous  as  a  baton  twirler  and  acrobatic  dancer.  The  taam  act  is  known 
as  FLO-TEO. 


TWIRLING 

Goes 

« 

Professional 


•  IS  TWIRLING  JUST  ANOTHER 
HIGH  SCHOOL  PASTIME,  a  apart 
that  la  outgrown  and  diacarded  along 
with  achool 
p  e  n  n  a  n  t  8, 
proms,  dirty 
saddle  shoee 
and  ribbon 
1)  o  w  8  ?  When 
the  nheepakin  la 
finally  y  o  u  r  a, 
must  the  baton 
be  tosaed  aside 
for  business  or  teaching  careers?  Is 
there  no  place  for  the  lithe,  graceful 
movements  of  an  attractive  majorette 


or  the  snappy,  intricate  twirls  of  the 
First  division  major? 

Certainly,  there’s  a  place  for  them! 
Just  as  there  is  always  room  for 
good  dancers,  actors  and  actresses  in 
the  professional  entertainment  field, 
so  there  Is  a  definite  place  for  a 
twirler  who  is  ambitious,  tireless  and 
really  talented. 

Night  cluh  and  theater  managers 
and  bigwigs  in  show  husiness  are 
always  on  the  lookout  for  something 
new  under  the  sun  to  delight  their 
patrons  and  now  they  have  awak¬ 
ened  to  the  realization  that  there  is 
plenty  of  audience  appeal  in  the 


B«tli  Haring,  acrobatic  dancar  of 
Huntington  Park,  California  hat 
mada  tho  most  of  har  baton  twirl¬ 
ing  in  a  monatary  way.  Sha  it  a 
popular  attraction  at  night  clubs  and 
aiclutiva  private  clubt  on  tho  watt 
coast  whara  tho  dancot  and  twirls 
with  grace  and  charm. 


I 


i 

i 


movementq  of  a  flashing  baton  ban¬ 
died  by  a  pretty  girl  or  a  handaome 
youth. 

It’s  been  proved!  At  footbaii  games, 
sii  eyes  are  focused  on  the  perform¬ 
ances  of  the  batoneers.  In  parades, 
it's  the  high-stepping  majorettes  and 
pompous  majors  who  get  the  ap- 
piause.  On  the  campus,  it’s  the 
majorettes  who  are  the  queens,  it’s 
the  drum  majors  who  gain  the  popu- 
iarlty  vote. 

No,  there’s  no  need  to  bury  your 
aatin  costumes  in  mothbaiis  or  hide 
your  baton  in  the  trunk  when  schooi- 
days  are  over!  If  you  love  twirling 
enough,  if  you’re  tough  enough  to 
take  the  knocks,  if  you’re  persistent 
enough  to  stick  ’tii  you  get  the 
breaks,  if  you  really  icant  a  twirling 
career,  go  to  it!  Improve  your  tech¬ 
nique,  originate  new  twirls,  get  up 
an  act  that  will  create  a  sensation 
and  there's  an  even  chance  you  can 
crash  the  stony  gates  of  the  enter¬ 
tainment  world! 


Indiana  State  Taackari  Collaqa  Band 

•  THE  HISTORY  of  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  bands  (Liberal  Arts  Colleges  in¬ 
cluded)  in  Indiana  is  a  very  sad  and 
disappointing  one.  Even  today  the 
high  school  bands  throughout  the  state 
are  so  superior  to  the  college  bands 
in  every  respect  that  it  would  be  ridi¬ 
culous  to  compare  them.  Try  to  think 
of  any  college  band  in  the  state  which 
would  dare  to  contest  with  littie  Ho¬ 
bart,  to  say  nothing  of  Crawfordsvilie, 
Elkhart,  Bosse,  and  a  host  of  others! 
And  yet  these  same  institutions  are 
supposed  to  prepare  young  people  who 
are  capable  of  organising,  instructing, 
and  developing  first  class  bands  in  the 
public  schools.  In  justice  to  some  of 
the  college  band  leaders,  it  should  be 
mentioned  here  that  an  effort  was 
made  a  few  years  ago  to  organize  an 
Intercollegiate  Band  association.  Of¬ 
ficers  were  elected  and  one  festival 
was  held  at  Danville,  Indiana,  but 
those  who  were  giving  their  time  and 
talents  to  the  cause  received  no  en¬ 
couragement  whatsoever  from  their 
colleges  and,  consequently,  the  whole 
movement  collapsed.  It  must  also  be 
noted  here  that  the  bandmasters  in  the 


Muriel  Dayton,  who  qraduafai  this 
month  from  Sann  high  school  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  is  now  appearing  in  her  baton 
twirling  and  dancing  act  at  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Edgawater  Beacip  Hotel  in  the 
Windy  City.  Muriel  was  flag  swinger 
and  twirlar  for  the  Sann  high  school 
band. 


high  schools  were  not  so  easily 
daunted.  Realizing  that  they  could  not 
expect  much  from  their  Alma  Maters, 
they  took  it  upon  themselves  to  foster 
band  clinics  and  festival-contests  as  the 
most  likely  forms  of  self-improvement 
as  well  as  instrumental-program  im¬ 
provement. 

When  Ralph  N.  Tirey  was  appointed 
president  of  Indiana  State  he  brought 
to  the  college  a  strong  sympathy  for 
and  a  willingness  to  do  something 
about  making  the  college  band  an  out¬ 
standing  factor  in  teacher-training. 
He,  himself,  was  a  cornetist  of  no 
mean  ability,  and  had  played  in  the 


old-time  band  tournaments  with  such 
men  as  Herbert  Clarke,  Frederick 
Innes,  Bohumir  Kryl,  and  others.  As 
a  superintendent  of  city  schools  he  had 
done  everything  possible  to  build 
bands  in  his  schools  which  would  be 
a  credit  to  tbe  system.  One  of  his 
first  official  acts  was  a  critical  survey 
of  the  music  program  at  State,  and 
particularly  the  evaluation  of  the  band 
program. 

His  first  objective  was  to  provide 
adequate  equipment.  His  next  was 
a  suitable  building.  The  beautiful 
Fine  Arts  building  is  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  that  dream.  The  music  de¬ 
partment  set-up  now  compares  favor¬ 
ably  with  those  of  the  universities  in 
the  Big  Ten  and  other  leading  insti¬ 
tutions. 

Another  of  President  Tirey’s  objec¬ 
tives  was  to  find  a  man  who  had  won 
national  recognition  to  take  charge  of 
the  hand,  reorganize  the  curriculum, 
teach  the  instrumental  method 
courses,  and  in  other  ways  help  to 
prepare  the  future  band  directors  for 
successful  leadership  in  the  high 
schools  of  the  country.  Mr.  Joseplf  E. 
Gremelspacher,  of  Crawfordsvilie,  was 
chosen.  His  fine  musicianship,  his  ex¬ 
cellent  administrative  ability,  and 
pleasing  personality  won  him  instant 
popularity.  In  the  short  space  of  eight 
months  he  has  developed  a  marching 
band  and  a  concert  band  which  are 
not  only  the  pride  of  the  campus,  but 
of  the  entire  Wabash  Valley.  As 
proof  of  this  last  statement — at  a  re¬ 
cent  concert,  visiting  bands  came 
from  surrounding  towns  in  such  num¬ 
bers  that  S.  R.  O.  signs  had  to  be 
brought  out. 

Last  year.  State  held  Us  first  Band 
and  Orchestra  clinic.  It  was  a  great 
success.  Among  the  artists  who  took 
part  were  John  P.  Noonan,  percussion¬ 
ist,  W.  W.  •  Wagner,  cornetist,  Mel 
Webster,  woodwinds.  A  band  workshop 
was  held  during  July  and  August.  The 
.staff  has  ))een  enlarged,  and  outstand¬ 
ing  talent  is  featured.  Indiana  State 
is  well  on  her  way  tatcard  making 
America  mvnical! 


B««utiful  in-archit*ctur«  and  purpose  is  fko  now  Rno  Arts  building  ot  Indiana  Stoto 
Taachors  colloga,  tho  roalizotion  of  Prosidont  Ralph  N.  Tiroy's  droam  of  making  tho 
institution  a  loader  in  music  education. 


MUSIC  Majors 

At  Indiana  Teachers  College 

By  Harold  Bright 
Director  Emeritus 
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Practice! 

Practice! 

Practice! 


•  “I’M  TIRED  OF  PRACTICING!” 

I  would  not  allow  that  to  Iwther  me 
too  much,  h^veryone  becomes  weary 
of  his  Job  at  times.  Kven  that  trans¬ 
port  pilot  up  there  in  the  clouds  be¬ 
comes  tired  of  flyinfc  Football  play¬ 
ers  often  Ki*ow  weary  of  playing  foot¬ 
ball.  Radio  and  movie  musicians  fre¬ 
quently  hope  the  day  will  come  when 
they  can  retire.  Kven  lawyers,  doc¬ 
tors.  congressmen,  engineers,  and 
chemists  “get  tired”  of  the  same  rou¬ 
tine.  Yet.  if  they  had  to  chose  any 
other  line  of  work,  they  would  remain 
right  where  they  are  he<au8e  in  real¬ 
ity,  they  enjoy  the  things  they  are 
doing  no  matter  how  difficult. 

.Music  is  not  easy.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  in  practicing.  Yet, 
there  are  days  when  we  would  rather 
do  anything  else.  When  this  happens, 
rememlier  we  are  not  the  only  individ¬ 
uals  on  earth  who  appreciate  a  vaca¬ 
tion.  As  a  matter  of  fact  many  of  us 
would  like  a  life  of  ease  with  push  but¬ 
tons  everywhere  to  do  our  every  com¬ 
mand  until,  of  course,  we  stop  to  con¬ 
sider  how  foolish  and  wishful  this 
dream  really  is.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
any  of  us  can  gather  a  very  clear  pic¬ 
ture  of  what  would  result  if  we  lived 
an  “all  push-button”  life. 

All  Profaitiont  Raquir*  Study 

The  task  of  practicing  every  day  is 
not  something  assigned  to  the  music 
profession  and  absent  from  all  other 
trades  and  vocations.  Supposing  one 
were  studying  to  be  an  aviator,  doctor, 
lawyer,  chemist,  engineer,  actor,  any¬ 
thing;  what  future  would  he  expect  if 
he  failed  to  devote  a  major  part  of  his 
day  to  study?  Is  music  more  difficult 
than  medicine  or  law?  Doesn’t  it  re¬ 
quire  as  much  study  and  practice  to 
become  a  good  doctor  or  a  good  law¬ 
yer  as  to  be  a  good  musician?  The 
idea  that  the  “grass”  is  a  little 
“greener”  and  the  “sun”  a  little 
“brighter”  over  on  the  other  hill,  has 
ruined  many  a  life.  It’s  about  time 
we  break  the  bad  habit  of  imagining 
the  other  fellow’s  vocation  or  profes- 


By  Kelita  J.  Shugart 

Los  Angeles,  California 

sion  a  little  easier  than  our  own  and 
discovering  after  it  is  too  late,  that 
our  transfer  into  the  new  job  or  the 
new  field  has  cost  us  years  of  wasted 
time  and  money.  Our  duty,  if  we 
want  to  be  successful,  is  to  realize  that 
our  profession  or  our  field  of  study  is 
just  as  glamorous,  fascinating,  and 
profitable  as  the  other  fellow’s,  pro¬ 
vided  we  progress. 

NaqUct  Leads  le  Discouraqament 
Young  |M‘ople,  or  professionals  as 
far  as  that  goes,  do  not  have  forever 
to  learn  music.  Procrastination  is  a 
serious  handicap  to  success.  All  of  us 
have  yield(‘d  to  the  inner  voice  which 
says,  “do  it  tomorrow”  and  as  a  con¬ 
sequence,  we  have  failed.  As  for  my¬ 
self.  I  have  allowed  certain  days  to 
puss  without  touching  my  instrument, 
latter,  I  discovered  my  ability  to  per¬ 
form  suffered  considerably.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence.  I  found  myself  in  one  of 
those  “music  ruts.”  'The  future  looked 
hopeless  and  my  profession  seemed 
stagnant  compared  to  other  people's 
activities.  After  a  few  days  of  dili¬ 
gent  practice,  my  attitude  changed 
completely.  I  appreciated  the  music 
profession  and  anyone  who  said  any¬ 
thing  against  it,  was  considered  a  pes¬ 
simist.  So.  you  see,  the  very  moment 
we  neglect  daily  practice,  we  become 
discouraged  not  only  with  ourselves 
but  with  other  musicians  as  well.  It’s 
aiwut  time  we  realized  this  fact.  The 
next  time  we  meet  a  musician  who 
speaks  against  the  profession,  let’s  ask 
him  when  he  practiced  last.  It  is 
amazing  how  musicians'  attitudes  are 
affected  by  daily  practice. 

All  sorts  of  schemes  and  formulas 
have  been  devised  to  help  students 
practice.  These  plans  contain  the 
same  fundamental  ideas.  It  is  largely 
the  task  of  getting  started.  Authors, 
for  example,  claim  a  story  is  half  writ¬ 
ten  when  one  “gets  started.”  This 
truth  may  be  applied  to  daily  practice 
Prscfic*  Dost  Msk*  Psrlscf 
All  of  us  have  been  told  that  fifteen 
minutes  of  good  practicing  is  better 


than  an  hour  or  two  of  poor  work. 
This  is  true.  Kvery  music  student 
who  plays  an  instrument  has  experi¬ 
enced  this  sort  of  thing.  Remember 
the  time  you  had  a  new  bicycle  and 
mother  said  practicing  came  before 
riding.  Just  how  efficient  was  that 
practice  period?  It  wasn’t  very  satis¬ 
factory,  of  course,  because  your  mind 
was  on  the  bicycle.  On  the  other  hand, 
remember  the  time  you  planned  to 
play  in  the  Festival  contest  and  how 
you  were  concerned  and  worked  ex¬ 
tremely  hard? 

Msk  inq  Ourtoivsi  Do  Tkinqt  • 

We  have  to  make  ourselves  do  many  = 
things  we  do  not  wish  to  do.  There 
are  timts*  when  we  do  not  wish  to  get  I 
out  of  l»ed  but  we  have  to.  There  are  i 
thousands  of  people  in  this  world  who 
do  not  wish  to  endure  the  difficult 
problems  involved  in  study.  A  fart 
which  is  most  pathetic  is  that  there 
are  many  persons  who  find  their  in¬ 
terest  shifting  from  one  thing  to  an¬ 
other  although  a  little  initiative 
would  direct  their  thinking  along  the 
line  of  serious  study  and  progress. 
Mental  discipline  is  as  essential  as 
muscular  control.  If  we  want  to  walk 
to  the  library  we  know  just  as  well  as 
not  that  we  have  to  get  up  and  walk  - 
or  we  will  never  get  there.  If  we  want  | 
to  go  shopping,  we  have  to  go  shop 
ping.  This  is  quite  obvious.  How-  \ 
ever,  we  sometimes  fail  to  understand 
that  it  is  just  as  necessary  for  us  to  i 
practice  diligently  if  we  wish  to  be-  | 
come  good  musicians.  We  cannot  | 
dream  about  it  any  more  than  we  can  ' 
expect  to  go  shopping  or  visit  the 
library  through  wishful  thinking  It's 
all  right  to  have  mental  ambitions  and 
hopes,  but  there  is  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  intelligent  planning  and  day 
dreaming.  There  is  only  one  answer: 
Practice  mnken  perfect  and  the  tooner 
we  make  tip  oar  minds  that  nothing 
in  this  world  is  accomplished  withonl 
hard  work,  the  sooner  we  are  going  to 
he  that  great  man  or  woman  we  dream 
about. 
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•  THE  LATE  DR.  ELIOT,  president 
of  Harvard  I'nlversily,  when  asked 
which  scholastic  subjects  were  of  the 
nreatest  value  as  pure  mental  train- 
iuK  said:  "Music,  properly  taught, 
heads  the  list.” 

As  music  educators  most  of  us  fail 
to  develop  enoufth  self-reliance  in  our 
students.  Surely  Dr.  Eliot  must  have 
had  this  aspei-t  of  music  study  largely 
in  mind  when  he  made  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  statement.  To  the  young 
mnsic  educator  starting  to  develop  his 
flrst  band  or  orchestra  it  seems  so 
much  easier  to  teach  his  students  by 
the  semi-rote  approach,  than  to  take 
the  longer,  and  in  the  long  run.  much 
sounder  road  of  drilling  them  thor¬ 
oughly  in  the  fundamentals  of  read¬ 
ing.  and  then  "putting  them  on  their 
own”  as  much  as  imssible,  and  at  the 
earliest  opportunity.  In  such  a  situa¬ 
tion  the  student  will  continue  to  re¬ 
main  almost  wholly  dependent  on  the 
teacher,  and  when  and  if  he  should, 
after  graduation  from  high  school,  ap¬ 
ply  for  memltership  in  a  college  band 
or  orchestra,  his  new  director  will  la* 
amazed  at  his  inability  to  perform  the 
simplest  second  grade  piece  at  sight. 

.Most  teachers  using  the  semi-rote 
approach  seem  unaware  that  they  are 
guilty  of  such  practice.  They  will  say. 
"I  have  taught  my  students  to  read 
music.”  However,  in  reality  the  notes 
serve  merely  as  a  vague  guide  to  the 
student,  and  he  would  be  helpless  to 
perform  a  new  piece  of  music  without 
the  instructor’s  humming  his  part  Ite- 
forehand  to  show  him  "how  it  goes”. 
However,  the  instructor  should  realize 
that  the  same  student  will  read  flu¬ 
ently  from,  say,  his  literature  book 
without  any  need  of  being  shown 
"how  a  particular  selection  goes.” 

Pre-requisite  to  giving  a  musical 
group  a  systematic  approach  to  the 
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reading  of  music  at  sight  it  is  abso-  each  being  as  near  the  same  stage  of 
lately  essential  that  the  instructor  l)e  progress  as  possible, 
capable  of  enforcing  rigid  discipline.  The  principal  problem  to  be  mas- 

Such  Intense  concentration  is  neces-  tered  at  the  outset  is  the  reading  of 
sary  on  the  part  of  the  students  that  rhythmic  figures.  For  learning  to  read 
any  inattention  on  their  part  will  ren-  rhythms  at  sight  the  foot-beat  method 
der  even  the  t)est  efforts  of  the  teacher  has  been  found  to  be  by  far  the  most 
ineffectual.  With  absolute  attention  satisfactory.  .Many  explanations  and 
established,  the  next  requisite  is  an  discussions  of  this  method  have  ap- 
orderly  and  progressive  approach  to  peared  in  articles  by  leading  music 
the  fundamentals  of  reading  music.  educators,  and  it  is  too  well-known  a 
In  an  ideal  situation  a  large  part  of  method  to  necessitate  going  into  in 
this  work  will  be  done  privately,  or  this  article.  Most  of  the  better  ele- 
with  small  groups,  the  members  of  ntentary  instruction  books  now  on  the 

"We  music  educators  are  too  prone  to 
assume  that  because  the  majority  of  our 
students  will  never  make  music  their 
vocation,  they  are  not  entitled  to  as 
systematic  and  self-reliant  training  as  if 
they  were  planning  to  do  so.  Given  such 
training  they  will  be  enabled  to  make  of 
music  a  much  richer  and  more  satisfying 
life  experience  as  a  purely  cultural 
pursuit"  »  »  »  »  »  »  »  » 


Send  Now  for  This 
Complete  Instructor 
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This  n«w,  ri9ht  up-to-th«-minuft  •ditlon 
of  "How  to  Twirl  •  Boton"  it  tho  mott  com* 
plot*,  outhoritativo  and  officially  accurate 
baton  twirling  inttructor  over  publithad. 
Covart  37  fubjaett,  including  all  rudimantt 
and  all  officially  raquirad  twirli  and  routinat 
utad  in  tchool  contattt. 

From  Beginner  to  Champion 

Starting  with  tha  moit  primary  fundaman- 
talt  of  tha  art,  this  booh  carefully  but  twiftly 
laadt  tha  beginner  from  the  moment  hit 
baton  it  unwrapped  ttraight  through  itt  in- 
teretting  paget  of  routine  lettont  right  up 
to  the  hiqhett  ttandard  of  baton  twirling. 
Thut  tha  book  it  ideal  for  clatt  inttruction 
at  well  et  for  individuel  ttudy. 

Profusely  Illustrated 

Every  hold,  every  finger  petition,  every 
getture,  every  move  in  each  and  avary  rou¬ 
tine  it  clearly  illuttrated  with  unmittakable 
drawingt  and  fully  aiplained  by  text.  Any 
boy  or  girl  can  quickly  matter  the  baton, 
merely  by  ttudying  thit  book.  No  outtide 
inttruction  it  required,  although  it  it  more 
fun  to  learn  twirling  in  a  clatt  which  utet 
thit  textbook. 

A  High  School  Twirler  Wrote  It 

There  it  not  a  complicated  tentence  in 
thit  entire  volume.  It  it  written  end  com¬ 
piled  in  itt  entirety  for  the  high  tchool 
twirler  by  a  high  tchool  championthip  twirlar 
who  hat  taught  the  art  by  direct  inttruction 
for  more  than  two  yeart  and  knowt  jutt  how 
to  pretent  hit  tubject.  Every  contett  routine 
heart  itt  official  name. 

Thit  it  tho  mott  remerkable  baton  twirling 
inttructor  ever  publithed.  It  it  complete  in 
every  detail,  it  accepted  and  endorted  at 
abtoiutely  authoritative,  yet  the  price  of 
thit  book  it  only  $1,  keeping  it  within  the 
eety  reach  of  every  boy  and  girl  who  wantt 
to  be  a  twirler.  Sent  pottpaid  to  any  ad- 
droM  upon  receipt  of  price. 

Don't  delay.  Get  in  the  front  now.  Send 
for  your  copy  today,  ture. 

If  you  tend  chock,  add  5c  for  exchange. 
Currency  or  pottage  ttampt  acceptable. 
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market  Illustrate  rhythms  hy  this 
means.  However,  even  in  view  of  this 
fart  there  are  still  many  teachers  who 
are  horrified  at  the  idea  of  a  student 
l>einR  actually  encouraKed  to  "pat  his 
foot  to  the  music".  Here  let  it  be  said 
that  the  method  would  be  absolutely 
pointless  if  the  student  did  actually 
"pat  his  foot  to  the  music”.  In  reality 
he  is  tauKht  to  "play  the  music  to  his 
f<»otbeat".  It  is  all  very  well  to  try 
to  teach  a  Htiident  to  “count  to  blin- 
!4elf"  and  “feel  the  iK-ats".  Itut  only  a 
small  percentaKe  will  ever  learn  to 
read  rbytbins  without  a  concrete  man¬ 
ifestation  of  the  “la-at"  or  "count", 
whichever  one  may  choose  to  call  it. 

Various  other  methods  of  leachitiK 
rhythms  have  Iteen  advocated  atid 
practi<-ed.  varying  all  the  way  from 
the  Kurythmic  approach  to  the  clap- 
pine  of  the  tletires.  or  conceivine  them 
in  terms  of  a  “rhythnt  wheel”,  but  all 
have  the  saiiia  common  fault— the 
rhythms  are  fliw  conceived,  and  then 
played.  The  footlieat  method  is  the 
only  one  in  which  the  rhythm  is  ••on- 
celved  and  played  simultaneously. 
Obviously  this  is  tlie  only  method  in 
which  the  actual  sieht-readine  situa¬ 
tion  has  lM*en  met.  The  opiMinetits  of 
the  footiteat  nietJiod  usually  Imse  their 
objections  on  the  fear  that  the  student 
will  beat  his  foot  when  playing  in 
public,  thereby  distractins  from  his 
performance.  However  It  is  compara¬ 
tively  easy  to  train  a  player  to  l>eat 
Ills  foot  or  abstain  at  will.  It  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  drill  bim  to  beat  his  foot  only 
when  reading  unfamiliar  music  and 
never  when  playing  In  public.  Actu¬ 
ally,  the  principal  use  of  the  footbeat 
should  be  in  the  student's  home  prac¬ 
tice  or  during  private  instruction  at 
which  lime  the  director  will  not  be 
lieatiiiR  time  for  him. 

AlonR  with  the  actual  lieatinK  of 
time  the  student  must  be  taught  and 
drilled  in  tbe  use  /if  accents  -on  the 
longer  notes,  the  stroiiK  lieats  of  the 
measure  and  on  the  initial  note  of  a 
beat  or  half-lieat.  even.  All  rhythmic 
flKiires  should  lie  presented  in  progres¬ 
sive  order,  and  once  a  figure  is  clearly 
understood  and  can  lie  counted  men¬ 
tally,  beaten,  and  played,  all  simulta¬ 
neously,  students  should  lie  drilled  on 
a  variety  of  exercises  containing  that 
figure  until  they  can  read  it  readily 
aX  sight  in  any  setting.  The  better 
elementary  instruction  books  contain 
sufficient  material  to  do  this  very  sat¬ 
isfactorily. 

However  merely  having  a  good  in¬ 
struction  hook  with  sufficient  material 
is  by  no  means  an  “open  sesame"  to 
a  mastery  of  rhythm  reading.  Infinite 
patience  is  required.  Many  times  the 
instructor  will  be  tempted  to  simply 
“show  the  student  how  it  goes”  in 
order  to  “get  some  place".  But  is  he 
really  getting  some  place?  With  every 


new  selection  read,  the  same  demon-  I 
stration  will  have  to  be  gone  through  j 
all  over  again.  It  will  be  impossible 
to  play  through  a  new  piece  without 
stopping  frequently  when  the  players 
become  hopelessly  confused.  How 
much  more  satisfactory  it  is  to  know  | 
that,  given  a  not  too  difficult  selection  j 
the  group  will  play  it  through  to  the 
end  the  first  time  without  stopping, 
even  if  some  spots  sound  “pretty  'i 
sour".  When  a  Iwnd  or  orchestra  can  I 
do  this  the  instructor  may  truly  feel  | 
tliat  he  is  “getting  someplace".  j 

Kven  after  a  student  has  advanced  ! 
to  a  considerable  degree  he  will  fre- 
(|uently  blunder  on  comimratlvely  ele¬ 
mentary  matters.  In  such  a  case  it  ■ 
will  usually  be  necessary  only  for  the  f 
instructor  to  remind  him  with  a  single 
word  such  as  “count",  “key  signature", 
“expression  marks”  or  the  like,  with¬ 
out  mentioning  the  specific  fault. 
Then  the  player  will  quickly  correct 
himself,  if  the  matter  at  hand  is  with¬ 
in  the  realm  of  his  experience.  If  a 
group  fumbles  on  an  elementary 
rhythm  figure  or  key  signature  it  is 
well  to  have  them  play  the  passage 
over  several  times  without  telling 
them  specifically  what  is  wrong,  until 
they  themselves  discover  their  mis¬ 
take.  In  this  way  they  will  lie  much 
less  likely  to  make  a  similar  mistake 
at  another  time. 

In  order  to  develop  an  independent 
reading  organisation  it  is,  of  course 
necessary  to  read  a  large  quantity  and 
variety  of  music  in  a  given  semester. 
.Much  of  it  should  be  comparatively 
simple.  In  schools  where  the  library 
is  of  necessity  limited,  a  system  of  , 

exchanging  music  can  often  be  worked  ) 

out  with  schools  in  neighboring  towns,  f 

All  that  has  been  said  above  may  [ 

very  well  be  applied  to  private  in¬ 
struction.  Far  too  many  private  in-  \ 

structors  of  piano  make  their  students 
almost  wholly  dependent  on  them. 
Sometimes  this  very  dependence  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  vanity  of  the  teacher, 
who  fails  to  realize  that  it  is  only  an 
indication  of  how  woefully  he  has 
failed  in  his  task.  Students  are 
pushed  along  far  too  rapidly  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  real  foundation  of  reading  and 
technique.  Students  of  such  teachers 
often  can  perform  a  few  fairly  diffi¬ 
cult  pieces  flawlessly,  whereas  they 
would  be  highly  embarrassed  if  asked 
to  play  a  simple  hymn  tune  at  sight. 

In  conclusion  we  as  music  educators 
are  too  prone  to  assume  that,  because 
the  majority  of  our  students  will  never 
make  music  their  vocation,  they  are 
not  entitled  to  as  systematic  and  self- 
reliant  training,  as  if  they  were  plan¬ 
ning  to  do  so.  Given  such  training 
they  will  be  enabled  to  make  of  music  | 
a  much  richer  and  more  satisfying  life  1 
experience  as  a  purely  cultural  pur-  i 
suit.  ; 
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L  BRUCE  JONES 
NEW  PRES.  NSBAi 

k.  R.  McAllistsr  Appointedl 
EiecutiHB  President 
Comp.- Festivals 

Chicago,  III. — L..  Bruce  Jones  of  l.ittle 
Hock,  Arkansas  was  elected  president  ot 
the  National  School  Band  Association  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Board 
of  Control  of  National  School  Music  Com¬ 
petition  Festivals,  held  in  Chicago  in  De¬ 
cember.  Mr.  Jones  is  the  first  man  ever 
to  be  elected  president  of  this  association 
following  the  13-year  tenure  in  that  of¬ 
fice  of  A.  R.  McAllister  who  helped  found 
the  association  in  1926,  became  its  Presi¬ 
dent  in  1927  and  has  been  its  guiding  hand 
and  Inspiration  throughout  its  eventful 
formative  years. 

Mr.  McAllister  advances  to  the  position 
of  executive  president  of  National  Sch(M)l 
Music  Competition  Festivals  in  which  ca- 
liacity  he  will  continue  to  serve  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  National  Board  of  Control  and 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Council. 

Other  officers  elected  at  the  meetina 
were:  King  Stacy,  1st  vice-president  and 
P.  C.  Conn,  Dos  Angeles,  California,  2nd 
vice-president.  National  School  Band  asso¬ 
ciation ;  Douis  Wersen,  Tacoma,  Wash¬ 
ington,  president,  Carleton  Stewart,  Ma.<<on 
City,  Iowa,  1st  vice-president  and  T. 
Prank  Coulter,  Joplin,  Missouri,  2nd  vice- 
president,  National  School  Orchestra  as¬ 
sociation  ;  Frederic  Fay  Swift,  Illon,  N.  Y.. 
president,  Frances  Chatburn,  Springfield. 
Illinois,  1st  vice-president,  and  Margaret 
R.  Goheen,  Tacoma,  Washingon,  2nd  vice- 
president,  National  School  Vocal  associa¬ 
tion. 

According  to  C.  V.  Buttelman,  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary,  Music  Educators  National 
Conference,  the  music  selection  committees 
for  1942-43  will  be  appointed  by  officers 
of  the  respective  associations  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  the  Elxecutive  president.  An¬ 
nouncements  of  these  committees  will  l>e 
released  through  the  Elxecutlve  Council, 
with  full  information  regarding  procedures 
in  connection  with  consideration  and  selec¬ 
tion  of  music  for  1942-43  lists.  Present 
officers  and  all  committees  will  serve  until 
July  1,  1941. 

Region  Nine  National 

in  Topeka,  May  8-10 

Topeka,  Kans. — According  to  release 
from  David  T.  Dawson,  local  chairman, 
the  Region  9  Competition  Festival  will  be 
held  in  Topeka  May  8,  9,  10.  Events  will 
include  band,  orchestra,  mixed  chorus, 
boys’  and  girls’  glee  clubs  and  small  en¬ 
sembles.  Certain  changes  have  been  made 
In  the  festival  program  and  the  corrected 
program  follows: 

Orchestra 

"Fugue  in  O  Minor,  (The  Desser),  Bach, 
Remick;  Iphigenia  en  Aulis,  Oluck,  Carl 
Fischer;  Stradella  Overture,  Flotow,  Carl 
Fischer;  Valse  ’Trieste,  Sibelius,  O.  Schlr- 
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Noted  Band  Men  Welcome  Karl  King  to  UI  Clinic 


Arriving  sf  the  University  of  Illinois  for  the  12th  Annual  Bend  clinic,  Karl  King,  noted 
composer,  gets  a  royal  reception  including  a  fresh  vegetable  dinner  (a  la  natural).  Dr. 
Harding  does  a  piccolo  solo  with  a  supporting  cast  including  Glenn  Cliffe  Bainum,  cornet, 
J.  J.  Richards,  trombone,  C.  L.  Barnhouse,  baritone,  Lynn  Sams,  tuba,  George  Way, 
snare  drum,  A.  R.  McAllister,  bass  drum,  Harold  Bachman,  mallophone,  Herbert  Gut- 
itein,  mellophone,  Mark  Hindsley,  trumpet,  Neil  Kjos,  clarinet  and  Liabero  Monechesi. 
More  than  200  bandmasters  from  18  states  enrolled  for  the  clinic,  many  composers  and 
arrangers  conducting  their  own  numbers.  A  highlight  was  the  performance  of  Mr. 
Harding's  transcription  of  Prokofieff's  "Peter  and  the  Wolf." 

mer:  Russian  Sailors’^ Dance.  Gllcre.  AMP.  ^oOre  LeOVeM  T^.  Jt.  Hi 

March  <>t  the  .Steel  Men.  Kelsterling.  for  Colo.  Teachers  College 

Klllmore;  Richard  the  Third  tiverture,  ,,  _  — r; - r-r  , 

,.  o  ...  ....  liallaa,  Tcxuh — itonald  I.  .Mo<»re,  direc- 

•  Jerman,  .Sam  Fox;  Finale  Symphony  No.'  .  -  .  .  ,  .  .  .  .  ,  , 

.  •  I.  .......  1  ;  bir  of  bands  and  orchestras  at  J.  D.  Ia>ng 

I  in  E  Flat,  .Saint-Saeiis,  Witinark ;  Kroica  ” 

,  ,  u.it,  J  ni  Junior  Hlgli,  Dallas,  Texas,  for  the  past 
Overture,  Skornicka,  BUB;  Ood  Bless  ..  w  .  .  j 

,  .  ....  ,,  ...  ,,  ,  .  three  and  a  half  years,  has  been  elected 

America,  Berlin,  Berlin ;  Star  Spangled  .  , 

_  ,  liand  director  and  supervisor  of  teacher 

Banner,  arranged  Fillmore.  ...  ....  j 

_.  .  .  .  ,  J  .  training  at  t  olorado  .State  <  ollege  of  Edu- 

The  complete  list  of  recognised  events  ...  j  r  ..  .. 

,  J  cation,  tJreeley,  f  olorado.  He  left  Dallas 

for  the  festival  is  to  be  found  on  pages  ,  ,  ... 

,,  J  ,,  ,  .u  tQ..  x-  .1  ,  o  x  1  January  17  to  take  up  his.  new  duties 

II  and  12  of  the  1941  National  School  i  i-  ,  i 

Music  rompetltion  Festivals  Manual.  immeaiateiy.  .  ,  x.  .x  . 

_  ...  .  •  ,  .n....  nn  Under  .Mr.  .Moores  leadership,  the  J. 

Deadline  date  for  entries  is  APRII.  29.  ,  ,  ...  .  , 

,  .  J  .  ,  D-  I-<ong  organizations  have  won  .State 

All  Kansas  schistls  are  required  to  make  .  ,  ...  ,  . 

,  .  .  .  ,  .  .n  and  National  recognition,  winning  first 

their  entries  on  or  before  April  12.  ....  .  .  .  .x  x 

_  .  .X  ,  .  ..  ..  o.  ..  division  In  every  contest  they  have  en- 

For  further  information,  address  David  .  .  .  .x  .  .x  ..r.. 

_  ,  ,  Ti.  X  o  X  1  rr.  ,  tered  in  the  past  three  years.  (Glenn 

T.  I.4iwson.  Topeka  High  School,  Topeka,  .  t,  .  x  ..  x  x  .x 

Cliffe  Bainum  and  Ralph  Rush  both  pro- 

*"''**”■  _  claimed  the  I»ng  Band  the  finest  junior 

..  high  band  In  the  South.)  Soloists  and 

Soloists  and  Ensembles  Featured  In  ensembles  have  won  many  medals  and 

Heights  Concert  the  trophy  case  is  filled  with  prizes 

Hy  Lorru  Olickman  awarded  the  hands  and  the  orchestras. 

Cleveland  Haight  a,  Ohio — The  Cleve-  - - 

land  Heights  high  school  concert  band  of  Musicians  Play  in  All-Region  Band 
124  pieces  presented  their  12th  annual  Hrookinga,  H.  U. — Ruth  Ullman,  sousa- 
midyear  concert  on  January  17  under  phone,  Ruth  Norgaard,  flute  and  Dean 
the  competent  direction  of  Ralph  E.  Rush.  Doner,  viola,  were  chosen  as  members  of 
E'eatured  on  the  program  were  Mar-  the  all-region  band  and  orchestra  which 
vin  Weinstein  in  an  clarinet  solo ;  a  performed  at  the  national  music  clinic 
duet  for  flute  and  B«  clarinet  performed  held  at  Minnesota  university  in  Minne- 
by  Nancy  Mae  Iden  and  Dorothy  Nagel ;  apolis  January  1-4. 

Roland  Disinger  in  a  tenor  saxophone  Mr.  C.  E.  Franklin,  director  of  music 
solo; .and  a  number  by  the  trumpet  trio  at  the  high  schooi  in  Brookings  recom- 
cons  sting  of  Wayne  Barrett,  Jack  Dar-  mended  the  three  musicians  for  piaces 
sen  and  Allan  Unger.  in  the  aii-region  band. 
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High  School  Band*  Play 
at  N.  C.  Inaugural  Rite* 

Uuletyh,  S.  — When  North  ('urolhiaV  j 

new  «;overnor  J.  M.  Brouithton  t<Hik  the 
oHth  of  otlU'e  in  UaleiKh,  January  !•,  there 
were  many  hitch  Hchool  bandx  on  hand  to  | 
axHiet  In  tlie  celehration.  In  liaet  yearn 
the  Inauguration  parade  of  the  North 
t'aroliiiH  (iovernorn  han  la-eii  principally 
<  oiiiiHfHed  of  the  National  <iuar<l  iiiiltn 
from  varioiin  partn  of  the  elate  allhoUKh  i 
Mich  liiKh  W'h'Md  lutndK  an  Ihone  from 
''harlolte  and  la'noir  have  taken  lutrl  in 
previoun  inautruratlonn.  However  thin 
year  the  National  <!uard  were  away  in 
Federal  nervice  and  the  parade  lin'luded  a 
larae  aroup  from  the  Keaular  Army  at 
Fort  ItrakK,  includiiiK  one  of  the  liivinion 
liaiidn,  the  reaiment  from  North  t'arolina 
State  t'olleae  K.tt.T.t*.  with  Itn  crack 
liand  and  itn  drum  and  hiiale  cortin,  the 
State  olhcialn  and  more  than  the  unual 
number  of  hiah  whool  bandn. 

New  Mamiver  hiah  whool  In  Wilmina- 
lon,  N.  In  the  only  hiah  wh<Md  In  the 
state  to  maintain  Itn  own  Junior  It.tt.T.r. 
unit  and  thin  aroup  with  itn  l{.O.T.('.  band 
were  In  the  parade.  The  Kaleiah  hiah 
schind  Itand  wan  paradina  in  Itn  own  home 
town  and  did  a  very  nice  Job.  The  bandn 
from  h^Jenton  and  Wllnon  were  attendina 
tlieir  flrnt  inauauration  and  hldenton  cele¬ 
brated  with  niiaiikina  new'  uniformn.  The 
l>enoir  hiah  whinjl  band  wan  playina  for 
itn  third  connecutlve  Inauauration  and 
came  to  Italelab  a  day  early  in  order  to 
alve  a  concert  at  N.  t'.  State  t'olleae  on 
the  niaht  Itefore  Inauauration.  Two  nearo 
munical  units  were  In  the  parade  from  the 
•North  t'arolina  Aaticultural  and  Ter-hnlcal 
colleae  of  tireensboro  and  the  St.  Mary's 
Industrial  Institute  in  Italeiah. 

The  parade  formed  near  the  (Sovernor's 
•Mansitm  on  Klount  street  and  when  the  old 
and  new  l!t>vernors  api«-ared  on  the  front 
steps  they  were  areeted  with  flourishes 
and  ruffles  and  the  appropriate  music. 
The  ('olutnii  marched  around  tw«i  sides  of 
the  capitol  si|uare  and  down  to  the  Munlci- 
|ial  Auditorium  where  the  oath  of  office 


Bass  Drummer  Boy  | 


Duan*  MahUn,  aqa  14.  it  a  (rathman  in  tha 
Wabitar,  South  Dakota  high  tchool,  how- 
I  avar,  this  it  hit  fifth  yaar  at  ragular  batt 
drutnmar  in  tha  band,  having  ttartad  hit  { 
:  drumming  activitiat  in  tha  fourth  grada.  I 
Ho  hatn't  mittad  a  practice  in  almott  five 
yaart  and  it  only  lata  whan  dalayad  in  da- 
livoring  hit  papart.  John  W.  Haadlay  who 
diraett  tha  Firtt  divition  Wabttar  high 
tchool  band  tayt  Ouano  it  a  natural  drum- 
mar  with  porfact  rhythm  and  a  100*4 
tlaman  all  tha  tima. 

made  his  inauKural  address.  The  state 
I  officials  were  then  whisked  away  In  auto- 
I  mobiles  to  a  revlewina  stand  and  the 
I  bands  and  military  units  passed  in  review 
!  Itefore  the  old  and  new  tSovernors  and 
I  other  i»eople  of  prominence.  It  was  con¬ 
ceded  to  l*e  the  most  colorful  inaufcural 


was  adminlstererl  and  the  new  tSovernor  i  parade  which  N.  I’,  has  yet  staged. 


"Wa  lika  your  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  magaiina  vary  much  and  wa  hava  built  our  band 
largaly  thorafrom,"  tayt  Mr.  N.  J.  Bargron,  director  of  tha  Simpton,  Satk.  high  tchool 
band.  Tha  muticiant  wara  awarded  firtt  place  with  aighty-fiva  markt  at  tha  cantrak 
branch  of  tha  Satkatchawan  Mutical  Attociation  fattival  held  at  Imperial,  Satkatcha>van 

in  May. 


Atwood  BraU  the  Draft 

Atwood,  Kanm. — Just  one  step  ahead  of 
the  government,  the  schrmi  and  com¬ 
munity  of  AtwiKMl  Is  putting  its  band 
director  and  the  entire  high  school  band 
into  new  uniforms. 

Mr.  I>on  Knoch,  director  of  the  re¬ 
nowned  Buffalo  Band,  la  to  enter  military 
aervice  as  scs*n  as  school  closes  and  as 
a  rriyal  send-olT  the  schisil  and  patrons 
have  assisted  the  Itand  in  its  drive  to 
raise  tl.lOb  for  complete  new  uniforms 

Activities  of  the  lianil  have  Included 
sponsorship  of  a  h<ime  talent  revue,  a  tag 
day,  and  presentation  of  a  big  Home¬ 
coming  t'om-ert  on  New  Year's  Kve,  as 
well  as  some  twenty  other  public  apitear- 
ances  thus  far. 

<  >ne  of  the  most  |Mt|>ular  ensembles  to 
be  Initiated  this  year  Is  the  newly  organ¬ 
ised  Modern  Brass  t'hoir  of  six  trumpets 
and  three  tromlsines.  They  play  only 
s|>eclal  arrangements,  sacred,  secular  and 
popular.  White  dinner  jackets,  worn  with 
black  skirts  or  trousers,  are  the  uniforms 
of  this  modern  group. 

Present  figurt  s  shi>w  that  over  75^{  «if 
the  entire  enrollment  of  the  Atwistd  high 
achfsd  Is  taking  music  and  over  90%  of 
this  year's  freshman  class  has  chosen 
some  musi<'  course. 


Leaves  Raymondville  for  Benavides 

Hrtutvidrn,  Trx. — Mr.  Kstill  Foster, 

dire^'tor  of  the  Benavides  high  sch<sil 
band  since  last 
June,  was  for¬ 
merly  I  o  ca  t  e  d 
at  Raymondville, 

Texas,  where  he 
directed  the  high 
school  band 
which  placed  in 
First  division  in 
both  concert  and 
sightreading  at 
the  State  c-ontest. 

After  earning 
his  B.S.  and  M.A. 
degrees  at  the 
Texas  College  of 
Arts  a 'id  Indus¬ 
tries  and  at  the  Mr.  Fotfsr 

West  Texas  State 

Teachers  College,  Mr.  Foster  took  a  spe¬ 
cial  course  at  the  VanderCook  School  of 
.Music  and  then  went  to  Raymondville  in 
1934. 

laist  year  he  was  elected  to  the  Isiard 
of  directors  of  the  Texas  Music  hklui’ators 
HssfH-iatlon  as  orchestra  chairman  for 
Region  7,  and  was  appointed  chairman 
of  the  music  division  of  the  South  Texas 
State  Teachers  assts-iation  for  the  year. 


I  Plans  Made  for  Annual 
County  Fete  April  I  or  2 

Trkaniah,  Srbr. — Music  Instructors  of 
Burt  county  met  in  January  to  make 
plans  for  the  Annual  County  Music  festi¬ 
val  which  will  be  held  at  Tekamah 
April  1  or  2.  This  year  a  full  day's  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  planned.  The  foren<M)n 
will  be  devoted  to  solo  numbers.  At  1  :3n 
p.  m.  the  group  events  from  each  school 
will  take  place.  Massed  group  rehearsals 
will  be  held  from  3:10  to  6:00.  The 
large  groui>s  will  |>erform  in  the  eve¬ 
ning.  Kach  school  is  allowed  three  solo¬ 
ists  and  five  group  participants. 

Kfforts  are  being  made  to  again  ob- 
I  lain  I’nifessor  Lytton  Davis  from  Omaha 
'  as  critic  judge  for  both  the  vocal  and 
I  instrumental  numbers.  He  would  also 
'  direct  the  massed  band  and  chorus. 


/ 


Haste  iIrtM  HetMaa  •(  dc  >i>aal  Hastetaa 
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ChadroH,  Xebr. — Th«r  Chadron  Munici¬ 
pal  chorua  la  rehearaina  for  their  mid- 
ainter  concert  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
T.  H.  Scholl. 

IHlIrr,  Xebr. — The  Dlller  Municipal  band, 
.Vela  lnKalal>e,  director,  haa  elected  Kay 
<!reen.  preaident  and  Mra.  W.  K.  Anderaon. 
ae<-retary-treaaurer. 

Klimriwd,  .Vebr. — K.  D.  Miaire  of  Haat- 
iiiKa  haa  Iteeii  ele<'ted  to  fill  the  mualc 
teacher  vacancy  left  by  the  reaianatlon  of 
Miaa  Spencer. 

I'rrmoHt,  Xfbr. — Nine  Dodae  «-t>unty 
inuair  dlreclora  met  here  re<'ently  to  ar- 
ranee  for  the  1941  niuaic  featival  to  be 
held  in  Fremont  either  March  14  or  21. 
hVank  H.  Bennett,  violin  inatructor  at  Mid¬ 
land  colleae,  la  chairman  of  the  aroup. 

Kmporia,  Knna. — New  band  and  orchea- 
Ira  leader  in  the  Jefferaon  hiRh  achool  la 
•  'lay  Jent. 

nrriHff,  Xrbr. — John  8.  Xankervia,  for¬ 
merly  of  <'nlorado,  la  now  dlre<-tor  of 
niuaic  In  the  iferine  achoola. 

/Ii'ocn,  la. — (flen  Schafert  haa  been 
ele<’ted  preaident  of  the  Av«jca  Municipal 
band  and  <’arl  i-lckhardt,  aecretary-treaa- 
urer.  la-  Koy  Dick  will  •■ontinue  aa  di- 
re<-tor. 

Siouj-  Falln,  H.  It. —  WaahiiiKton  hiRh 
achtKil'a  orcheatra  under  the  direction  of 
Harold  M.  Hiaiver  participated  in  the 
i-omblmKl  orcheatra  and  chorua  concert 
preaented  January  22. 

LaHrrl.  .\rbr. — •irde  Weaver,  dir*H'tor  of 
the  laturel  hlRh  a<-h<«»l  hand  preaented  the 
muaiciana  In  a  concert  at  the  city  audi¬ 
torium  on  January  27.  Thia  concert  la 
the  Aral  of  a  aerlea  of  proRrama  planned 
to  raiae  money  for  new  uniforma. 

Skelton,  Xrbr. — Klana  are  under  way  In 
•Shelton  to  orRaniie  a  aymphonic  choir. 
•M.  I>.  IMumb,  muaic  auperviaor  in  the 
Shelton  Hi-hoola  haa  aRreed  to  aerve  aa 
dlre«-t*>r. 

.Wianoni'i  Vnllrp.  la. — Tin-  e-l-piei-c  hn-al 


hiRh  achool  liand  under  the  direction  of  1 1 
Raymond  W.  Jonea  Journeyed  to  Denlaon  , 
Ion  January  18  to  play  an  exchanRe  con- | 

'  cert.  The  Deniaon  band  appeared  here 
on  January  28. 

Beatrice,  Xebr. — The  hiRh  achool  band  I 
preaented  an  excellent  concert  on  January  | 
17  to  help  defray  expenaea  for  the  band  I 
riaera  and  new  band  unIforma.  | 

Xorth  Platte,  Xrbr. — Under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  inatructor.  Bud  Johnaon,  the  band 
Rave  a  free  concert  on  January  20. 

Oahkoith,  Xrbr. — Muaiciana  of  flve  hiRh 
achoola  t<M>k  part  in  the  band  clinic  held 
here  on  January  25. 

Stuart,  .Xrbr. — On  .Saturday,  February 
8,  the  Stuart  mualc  department  waa  boat 
at  a  mualc  clinic  of  which  I'rofeaaor  John 
R.  Keith  of  Wayne  State  Teac-hera  colleRe 
waa  director. 

Orand  Islaud,  Xrbr. — WimkI  River  Su- 
(lerintendent  K.  T.  Heim,  (Toach  OeorRe 
Layton  and  Muaic  Sufierviaor  Miaa  Beal 
attended  the  Trl-\’alley  meetinR  held  at 
•  ilbbon  January  15.  ArranRementa  were 
made  for  the  muaic  featival  which  la  to 
lie  held  at  Oibbon  March  29. 

Sweetwater,  Trx. — ^Nitymond  Patteraon. 
formerly  of  Wlntera,  Texaa  haa  accepted 
the  poaition  of  hand  inatructor  in  the 
Sweetwater  iiublic  M-htail  ayatem. 

Ida  Orovr,  la. — The  Band  Mothera  club 
elected  the  followiiiR  oHlcera  at  Ita  annual 
buaineaa  meetinR  held  January  15:  Preai¬ 
dent,  .Mra.  Kenneth  McArthur;  vice  preai¬ 
dent.  Mra.  Harry  Hummel  ;  aecretary,  Mra. 
Kerd  Hummel,  Jr. 

Harlan,  la. —  Harlan'a  v<k-hI  and  Inatru- 
mental  mualc  departmenta  jireaented  the 
flrat  of  a  aerlea  of  Sunday  afternoon  con- 
certa  on  January  28  under  the  direction 
of  V.  M.  Biiahart. 

Storm  Lake,  hi. — A  aymphony  orcheatra 
ia  lieliiR  orRanIxed  here  with  I’rofeaaor 
.Norman  <’.  <  iwen,  Inatrumental  dire<-tor 
of  the  high  a<-hool  and  I’rofeaaor  William 
H.  Preaaer,  dlr*a-tor  «if  Inatrumental  music 
at  Buena  Vlata  colleRe  aa  Joint  conductora. 

Rapid  City.  S.  It. — Robert  Hartelt,  in¬ 
atructor  <if  hand  and  orcheatra  in  the 
Ueadwiaal  public  ai-hoola  report<-d  on  Jan- 


Hard  Work  Results  in  New  OuHits 


In  an  •itaniiv*  campaign  to  raiia  fundi  for  naw  uniform!,  tka  Snohomish,  Washington 
high  school  band  diractad  by  Rodnay  Barg  playad  at  tka  strawbarry  fastival,  the 
Northwastarn  annual  fair,  tka  ^urtk  of  July  parada  and  made  numarous  othar  appaar- 
ancas  until  tkair  funds  wara  sufRciant  to  buy  tha  snappy  maroon  and  gold  outfits  which 
tkay  now  display.  A  naw  music  building  built  with  P.  W.  A.  funds  makas  things  aasiar 
for  tha  band  and  its  director. 


Director  and  Proxy 


J.  E.  King,  Jr.  and  Jannings  McLaan,  direc¬ 
tor  and  band  president  raspactivaly  of  the 
Caldwell,  Taias  high  school  band,  which 
attandad  tha  band  clinic  at  Bryan,  Taias 
on  January  17  and  plans  to  go  to  tka  Fat 
Stock  Show  to  be  held  in  Houston  in 
Fabruary. 

uary  18  at  Fort  SiielliiiR.  Mlnneaiita  f'>r 
active  military  duty.  He  la  a  reserve 
olllcer. 

t’hryrnnr,  H’j/o. — Ralph  Bnweii,  director 
of  the  hiRh  wh(H>l  haiul.  announced  re¬ 
cently  that  the  80-pie<-e  muaical  orRaniza- 
tlon  will  Rive  ita  annual  concert  at  the 
Junior  hiRh  achiad  auditorium,  February 
II. 

(Irand  Inland.  .Xrbr. — S.'i  Rrade  achool 
n  t  u  d  e  n  t  a.  repreaeiitiiiR  all  elementary 
achoola  of  the  city  pre.seiited  an  orcheatra 
concert  at  the  senior  hiRh  auditorium  on 
January  18.  mider  th*-  direction  of  S.  K. 
laitapeich,  h<-ad  of  elementary  music  in¬ 
struction  in  the  public  achiada. 

Hannrtt,  Xebr. —  Rfa-k  county  hlRli  a<-h<Md 
band  under  the  direction  of  John  Abart 
preaented  the  flrat  band  concert  of  the 
season  in  the  hiRh  achrad  auditorium  on 
Tueada.v,  January  14. 

Hootlwrll,  ttkla. — Mr.  tJeorRe  W.  Flora, 
formerly  supervisor  of  music  in  the  Nel¬ 
son,  Nebraska  schimla.  haa  been  elected 
to  the  imaitlon  *of  au|)erviaor  of  muaic  in 
the  (Jfiodwell  public  achof>la.  .Mr.  Flora 
spent  the  past  semester  attendliiR  He  Paul 
university  In  •’hlcaRo. 

Pa.rlon,  Xrbr. — A  larRe  «-rowd  of  enthu¬ 
siastic  listeners  attended  the  <-oncert  Riven 
by  the  Paxton  aclns)l  band ’under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Mr.  Johnaon  on  January  7. 

Hrrrnlord,  S.  It. — At  the  band  alumni 
party  held  recently,  the  Rroiip  held  election 
of  new  officers:  preaident.  Aster  Neve; 
vice-president,  Robert  Martelle;  and  sec¬ 
retary  and  treasurer,  Wesley  Reynolds. 

Shmandoah,  la. — Sitlney  Wilcox,  for¬ 
merly  muaic  supervisor  at  .Vorthboro  and 
HambiirR  has  Iteen  elected  to  a  similar 
taialtlon  at  lto<-k  l’f>rt,  .Mo. 


Lake  County  Fest.  Apr.  3 

By  Ktdrn  Samp 

Wrniwitrth,  S.  It.  —  The  Lake  County 
Music  Festival  association  has  decided 
on  April  3  as  their  annual  festival  date. 
Chester,  Coleman,  Frankliii,  ••rland,  Rut¬ 
land  and  Wentworth  will  aRain  la-  partici- 
:  iiatiiiR  s«'hoola.  Mr.  FulRhum  of  South 
Dakota  university  will  be  RUest  band  con¬ 
ductor  and  Mr.  Thieman  of  State  colleRe 
will  conduct  the  vfK-al  Rrou|)a. 
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Griffen  Start*  *em  Young 


Diractor  F.  O.  Griffan,  pratidant  of  tka  Iowa 
Bandmaifart'  attociafion  and  diractor  of 
bands  in  Hampton,  Iowa  baliavas  in  start- 
inq  kis  pupils  at  a  tandar  aqa  and  was 
snappad  by  tka  camara  wkila  instructinq  kis 
six  montks  old  qrandson  in  tka  intricacias 
of  tka  trumpat.  Mr.  Griffan  kas  baan 
taachinq  instrumantal  music  for  tkirty-four 
yaars  and  has  two  sons  in  tka  sama  pro- 
fassion,  ona  a  bandmastar  at  Balmond,  Iowa 
and  tka  othar  diractor  at  Britt,  Iowa, 

Nrw  Alliance  Vocal  Director 

Hy  Albf  rt  Itrddiiih 

Alliaiife,  \fbr.  —  1 1.  Swan,  for- 

m*Tly  of  ifordoii,  .Vobraaka,  la  tli*'  in  w 
instructor  of 
\ocal  music  at 
,\  I  I  i  a  n  c  e  liiKh 

scIm  Hit. 

K.  Vallcttc  Hill 
lias  been  inatic 
heail  of  the 
m  U  a  I  c  depart- 
incnl  and  < '(in¬ 
stance  t'riiick- 
shank  is  a  n- 
nounced  K  r  a  d  (■ 
school  music  in- 
s  I  r  u  c  I  (I  r.  Kor- 
mcrly,  all  music 
a  as  nndci  the 
diri-ction  of  one 

Mr.  Swan 

felt  that  the  new 
set  U|i  will  allow  for  a  more  rounded 
schedule  between  visal  and  inslrimieiital 
music. 

Swan  studied  at  Weslyan  university 
at  Lincoln,  Nebraska  under  Hr.  Bennett. 
He  played  clarinet  in  the  hand  and  or- 
I'hestra,  saiur  in  the  chorus,  Klee  club 
and  (|uartet  and  was  student  director  of 
the  band.  The  <iuartet.  known  as  the 
25  feet  of  harmony  as  all  inemlierH  were 
over  6  feet  tall,  traveled  throuKhout  Ne¬ 
braska  and  the  siirroundinR  states. 

The  new  Instructor  cornea  to  Alliance 
with  first  class  recommendations.  Hr  Is 
well  known  throuKhout  Nebraska  as 
soloist  and  director.  His  chorus  at  ('tor- 
don  Kained  numerous  honors  and  Alliance 
liMiks  forward  to  much  improvement  In 
the  V(x‘al  department. 


and  seml-|M>pular  music  written  by 
modern  comitoaers  iiicludiiiK  "tJophistl-  ' 
cat(Hl  laidy,"  "Mood  ItidiRo,"  etc. 

Kvelyn  Tomllnaon.  seventh  Kiader, 
played  a  tenor  saxophone  solo  and  .lean 
Kaufman  presented  a  readliiK 

Harry  K.  Lamont,  Noted 
Director,  Die*  Suddenly 

It'iiAifri.  Kdiis.  —  Harry  K.  l.a(mont. 
memla-r  of  the  music  facuity  of  the 
fniversity  of  Wichita  and  one  of  the  I 
outstandiiiK  music  traders  of  the  south-  ! 
west,  died  here  unex|a-ct(Klly  on  .Ian-  : 
iiary  16. 

.\  memla-r  of  the  university  faculty  for  i 
I  five  years,  latniont,  as  assia-iate  pro- 
I  fessor  of  violin  and  musical  theory  and 
director  of  the  university  symphony  or¬ 
chestra,  had  achie\ed  wide  renown 
anionK  musicians  the  country  over.  He 
had  a  niinilH-r  of  excellent  musical  com- 
IHisitions  to  his  credit  and  had  recently 
completed  a  series  of  three  classical 
comiMisitions  of  outstandiiiK  <|ualit.v.  He 
was  music  crlth;  of  the  Wichita  Ih-acon 
diiriiiK  his  residence  here. 

Mu*ic  Teacher*  Elect 

Haydon  Pre*.  of  A**’n 

Chuyil  Hill,  .V.  f. — Clen  Haydon,  head 
of  the  Hepartment  of  Music  in  the  t'ni- 
versity  of  North  Carolina,  was  elected 
liresident  of  the  Music  Teachers  National 
Association  at  .sessions  held  in  Cleveland 
recently. 

I>r.  Haydon  has  la-en  head  of  the  music 
department  at  North  Carolina  since  1934 
and  is  a  musicoloKist,  composer,  and 
ciarinetist  of  considerahle  renown. 

He  took  his  A.B  and  M.A.  deRiees  at 
the  I’niversity  of  Caiifornia  and  his  Ph.H. 
at  the  I'niversity  of  Vienna  in  1932.  He 
studicHl  comiHisItion  with  KuKene  Cools 
and  clarinet  with  AuKUste  IVrier  in  Paris 
(1923-24).  In  1920  he  became  a  member 
of  the  music  faculty  at  ('alifornia,  re- 
mainiiiK  until  1914,  when  he  came  to 
Chaiiel  Hill. 

Hi.s  contrihiitions  as  a  scholar  include 


Three  For  .Glamour 


A  trio  of  pretty  qirli  !f  one  reason  tor  tke 
Annual  Leavenworth  C  onrert  success  ot  tka  Garnett,  Kansas  kiqk  sekool 
January  28  band  whick  is  directed  by  Carl  B.  Clina- 

l.eavriiirorfh,  Kuas.  —  The  senioi  luKh  smitk.  Tke  band  won  Rrst  place  at  tka 

scIkhiI  band  under  the  direction  of  .Mr.  |  Stata  district  contest  last  yaar  and  recently 

.lohn  O.  Trollman  presented  its  annual  |  appeared  at  tka  Clinic  for  supervisors  and 

concert  on  January  28  to  a  packed  house,  i  directors  sponsored  by  tka  University  of 
The  program  was  divided  into  two  parts,  i  Kansas  Sekool  of  Fine  Arts.  Tka  attractive 
the  first  of  which  included  selections  I  twirlers  are,  left  to  riqkt,  Mary  Jean  Kant, 
from  the  National  List.  The  second  part  '  Rose  Anne  Siqal,  drum  major,  and  Marjorie 
consisted  of  lighter  selections  of  popular  Denton. 


Vool  Trio 


Opal  Rinaborqer,  Batty  McLannon  and 
Marquarite  Kinq,  qirls'  trio  of  Simla,  Colo¬ 
rado  under  tka  direction  of  Robert  L. 
Thorne,  was  placed  aicallent  at  all  con¬ 
tests  they  entered  last  yaar.  Very  popular, 
the  qirls  sinq  all  types  of  sonqs  and  are 
muck  in  demand  for  numerous  public 
appearances. 

his  "Kvolutioii  of  the  Six-Knur"  (published 
in  1933),  in  which  the  subject  is  traced 
from  the  13th  century  to  the  middle  of 
the  17th,  a  translation  of  Jepiiesen's 
"Kontrapunkt"  (1939),  and  papers  read 
before  the  American  Musicn|oKi(;al  So¬ 
ciety.  He  has  also  published  a  "(Iraded 
Course  of  Clarinet  Playing"  (1927)  and 
has  a  new  lKK>k.  "Introduction  to  Music¬ 
ology,”  now  in  the  hands  of  the  publishers. 
His  compositions  Include  "The  l>ruid's 
Weed."  ballet  for  symphony  orchestra 
(1929),  a  Mass  for  unaccnmpani(H]  choir 
(1930),  and  incidenlal  music  to  L.vsis- 
trnta  (1936). 


I  Hi-Steppeni  Plan  for  Srmrstrr 

SliM'kluii,  Ciilif.  —  A  s|iecial  meetiiiK 
under  (he  direction  of  M.  Harold  Heis- 
inger,  director,  was  held  by  the  Hl- 
Stepiwrs  re«ently,  at  which  plans  for  the 
spring  semester  were  discussed. 

This  girls  twirling  club  is  tlourishinx 
in  Stockton  High  8cho<»l  and  meets  every 
Thursday  to  drill  in  prei>aration  for 
basket  ball  games,  etc.  Mr.  drover 
Cruder  is  their  Instructor. 


Skomicka  Conducts  Concert 
January  27 

Milu  aukrr,  H’(»c. — The  Milwaukee  Civi< 

I  Music  Association  presentr-d  the  Youpk 
P(K>ple8  Symphonic  band  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Joseph  Skornicka  in  their  winter 
concert  at  the  Milwaukee  auditorium  on 
January  37. 

The  Imnd  performed  admirably  in  such 
seleclioiis  as  Overture  to  "Oberon"  by 
Von  Welter,  I.Jsst'  Les  Preludes  and  Kx- 
cerpts  Act  One  from  "Lohengrin." 

Special  feature  of  the  program  was  the 
I  performance  of  Donald  Sass,  guest  aoloist 
[  In  "(Concerto  for  T.vmpanl"  by  Jaromir 
Weinberger. 


Hute  JldM  IkccttM  tC  d(  ilutetoa 
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Aon  StrnU  to  Tone  of  $5f 

By  Jane  Hodge* 

Vl’iii/er*,  Texas  —  Formerly  a  twirler, 
now  a  full-fledged  drum  major  with 
xnappy  uniform, 
hat  and  all,  Ann 
Oliver,  IS  years 
of  age  led  her 
newly  acquired 
hand  to  a  ISO 
victory  in  the 
Abilene,  Texas 
street  parade 
held  recently. 

In  the  two 
years  that  Ann 
has  been  spin¬ 
ning  her  baton, 
she  has  collected 
shiny  medals 
from  the  various 
contests  she  ent¬ 
ered  and  taken 
such  an  interest  In  the  art  of  baton  twirl¬ 
ing  that  she  was  unanimously  elected 
drum  major  of  the  band. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Patterson  directs  the  Winters 
high  school  band. 


Msrgsrst  Disfsr 


Indiana  State  Spontore 

Second  Twirling  Meet 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.  —  The  1941  Baton 
Twlrllng-Flag  Swinging  clinic,  sponsored 
by  the  Indiana  State  band,  on  January  18 
drew  an  attendance  of  225  people.  Includ¬ 
ing  directors  and  students.  Guest  instruc¬ 
tors  from  Chicago,  II.  E.  Nutt  and  his 
wife,  Virginia  Page  Nutt  conducted  the 
flag  swinging  and  twirling  in  the  Physical 
Education  building.  Two  State  students, 
Leslie  Bain  and  Katherine  Morris,  assisted 
in  the  Instruction. 

Leo  Deming,  State  photographer,  showed 
movies  of  the  marching  maneuvers  of  the 
State  band  last  fall  and  of  the  twirling 


clinic  that  was  held  a  year  ago.  This  is  | 
the  second  annual  clinic  of  this  kind  to  i 
be  held  here  at  the  college,  and  was  an  ' 
outgrowth  of  requests  from  numerous ' 
high  school  bandmastera  Robert  Hawkins, 
president  of  the  State  band,  was  in  charge 
of  arrangements  and  had  a  staff  of  about 
20  students  carrying  out  the  plans. 

A  flne  band  and  orchestra  were  provided 
for  the  student  dire<-ting  part  of  the 
clinic  by  four  Im-al  high  s<'hool  directors; 
namely,  .Vrthur  Hill  of  the  I.,aboratory 
School,  Malcolm  Scott  of  Gerstmeyer 
Tech,  Standfrtrd  Gilley  of  tJarfleld,  and 
John  Bright.  Wiley. 

Joseph  Gremelspucher,  director  of  the 
Sycamore  hand,  remarked  that  those  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  events  came  from  regions 
as  far  north  as  Kentland  and  Peoria.  111., 
.and  far  east  as  Shelhyville,  Indiana. 


Elkhart  County  Clinic 

in  Goshen  Fehr,  7,  8,  9 

tSoahru,  lud. — The  3rd  annual  instru- 
!  mental  music  clinic  of  Elkhart  County  is 
I  Iteing  held  in  Goshen  high  school  on  Feb- 
I  ruary  7,  8  and  9,  with  Russell  Harvey 
I  of  Chicago  as  clinic  conductor.  This 
clinic  is  held  solely  fur  the  benefit  of  the 
I  members  of  the  participating  organisa- 
i  tions,  although  directors  and  their  stu¬ 
dents  who  wish  to  attend  are  being  ad¬ 
mitted. 

Groups  taking  part  are  Nappanee  high 
school  band,  Henry  Busche,  director ; 
Concord  high  school  band,  Kenneth  D. 
Long,  director ;  Elkhart  County  concert 
band.  Gene  Chenoweth,  director ;  and  the 
Goshen  high  school  band  and  orchestra, 
Reginald  Brinklow,  director. 

A  s|>ecial  baton  twirling  session  for 
drum  majors  and  twirlers  of  the  county 
organisations  is  being  held  on  Saturday 
morning  and  in  the  afternoon,  a  demon¬ 
stration  and  instruction  of  Swiss  flag 
swinging  and  flag  twirling  is  to  be  given 
by  the  County  flag  swinging  corps  di- 


Lucky  Male  Twirler  Has  Sixteen  Feminine  Colleagues 


Siileen  girit  end  •  bey  hendle  Ike  qrowinq  Iwirlinq  eclivitie*  of  the  Leon  kiqh  school 
bend  in  Telleketsee,  Horide.  The  lediet  supply  the  cherm  and  beauty, — and  they  can 
twirl,  too,— while  the  qantlemen  takes  care  of  the  stunts  for  the  performance.  Director 
R.  H.  Thompson  supervises  the  musicians  and  the  twirlers. 


Baby  of  Oregon 


Said  to  be  the  youngest  majorette  in  any 
Oregon  Legion  band,  Marian  Palmer  of 
Oregon  City  struts  before  the  Veterans  ‘of 
Foreign  Wars  band  and  is  an  excellent  litHa 
twirler.  She  is  only  nine  years  old,  but  can 
keep  up  with  them  all  in  the  longest  parades. 


reeled  by  Rebecca  Rohrer,  drum  major 
or  the  Elkhart  county  band,  for  visiting 
drum  majors  and  baton  twirlers  who  are 
interested  in  flag  swinging. 


Escondido  Band  Will  Give 
Concert  February  28 

By  Betty  Louise  Hollis 
Escondido,  Calif. — On  the  night  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  28  the  lights  will  be  dimmed  and 
the  curtain  drawn,  once  again  revealing 
the  outstanding  Escondido  Union  high 
school  band,  consisting  of  some  forty 
members  under  the  very  capable  direction 
of  Mr.  tiCster  F.  Schroeder.  The  organi¬ 
zation  wilt  present  a  most  varied  concert, 
com|>osed  of  classics,  semi-classics  and 
several  jKjpulaf  arrangements.  A  vocal 
soloist  and  a  cornet  trio  will  al.so  be  fea¬ 
tured  on  the  program. 

The  hand  has  won  a  First  Division  Rat¬ 
ing  in  Region  5,  IMass  B,  for  the  past 
four  years.  It  was  a  winner  at  Treasure 
Island,  San  Francisco,  two  years  ago  and 
has  had  many  honors  bestowed  upon  it. 

Mr.  Schroeder  came  to  E8<'ondldo  Just 
five  years  ago  and  organized  an  Instru¬ 
mental  music  department  in  the  local 
schools.  He  has  established  one  of  the 
finest  bands  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Mr. 
Schroeder  is  president  of  the  San  Diego 
County  Bandmasters  Association  and  is 
well  known  in  Southern  California  as  an 
excellent  bandmaster.  When  not  en¬ 
grossed  with  the  band,  Mr.  Schroeder  is 
at  his  desk  rewriting  music  for  his  pro¬ 
grams  or  learning  to  play  .some  new  in¬ 
strument. 


'Washington,  D.  C. — Because  of  a  fire 
on  November  6  which  destroyed  the 
standard  frequency  station  WWV  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  musical  pitch  which  has  been 
continuously  broadcast  will  be  tempo¬ 
rarily  discontinued  for  several  months 
while  a  new  station  is  being  established. 
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New  Baton  Routines 
Attract  Interest 


Folvt  Yow  Majorettes  ii  Oriiinl  ad 
Novel  Miieivcrs  to  Gili  Romwi 
for  Yo«  Bad 


By  H.  Hugh  Emerson 

High  School  Bandmaster 

Bryan,  Taxai 

•  NHOWMAKHMIP  op  BA.M),  HtUKC,  or 
for  that  matter,  anything  that  the  public 
neen,  cunsinta  mainly  in  keeping  them 


gueaning.  If  you  do  nut  know  what  la 
coming  next,  you  will  naturally  atay 
around  for  a  while — the  name  principle 
an,  "curioaity  killing  the  cat".  (Only  we 
don't  want  anybody  getting  killed.) 

In  the  field  of  twirling  thin  may  be  dune 
In  several  waya.  I  once  knew  a  band 
director  who  livened  up  a  formal  concert 
by  presenting  four  smiling  young  ladies 
twirling  fiashlng  batons  on  the  stage.  As 
a  general  rule  we  limit  twirling  to  out¬ 
side  performances.  Just  think  of  the 
many  possible  additions  that  we  could 
make  to  this  art  by  idaclng  it  inside  as 
well.  Why  not  use  the  twirlers  just  as 
freely  on  the  basket  ball  court  during  the 
half  as  you  would  on  the  football  field 
during  the  season?  Why  not  use  them  as 
a  s|>ecial  feature  during  a  band  concert 
on  the  stage  with  all  the  s|>erial  lighting 
effects  Just  as  quickly  as  you  would  an 
Instrumental  soloist?  1  will  guarantee 
that  it  will  wake  up  the  audience  quicker 
than  Haydn's  "Surprise  Symphony".  A 
gfsid  snappy  march  serves  as  an  excellent 
musical  background. 

It  is  |>ecullar  Indeed  how  some  ideas 
strike  us  s<i  suddenly  and  then  leave  us 
grasping  and  moulding  thin  air  so  as  to 
connect  them  Into  practical  use.  The 
face  of  a  man  with  an  idea  Is  something 
Interesting  to  watch.  At  first,  his  brow 
wrinkles  with  thought  and  his  eyes  ac 
quire  that  sort  of  haxy  faraway  look, 
then  he  shakes  his  head  as  If  in  very 
deep  thought  and  automatically  scratches 
it  slowly  and  fondly.  His  eyes  close  and 
he  Is  lost  completely.  But  wait !  They 
open  again  and  the  wrinkles  from  the 
brow  disappear — the  whole  l*ody  sud¬ 
denly  wakes  from  the  deep  trance  and 
bounces  Into  the  air  with  great  excite¬ 
ment  and  the  |>erson  moves  his  lips  as  if 
to  say,  "I've  got  It !" 

Well.  thi>se  are  exactly  the  sort  of 
contortions  I  went  through  one  day  when 
I  was  glancing  at  a  picture  as  dull  as  a 
pyramid.  We  all  have  seen  twirling 
routines  performed  by  groups  in  unison. 
It  still  is  quite  a  sensation,  but  the  new¬ 
ness  Is  wearing  off.  Why  not  let  them 
twirl  In  a  balancing  effect?  For  instance, 
if  you  have  five  drum  majorettes,  let 
the  one  in  the  center  twirl  free  lance,  the 
two  next  to  her  twirl  one  routine,  while 
the  two  outside  members  are  twirling 
another  routine.  Or  If  you  have  six 
twirlers,  let  the  two  In  the  center  twirl 
one  routine;  the  two  next  to  the  outside, 
one  routine ;  and  the  two  on  the  outside, 
another  routine.  We  call  this  the  "Counter 
Effect"  in  baton  twirling.  The  effect  as 
a  whole,  obtained  in  this  manner,  atill 
has  the  advantages  of  the  unison  method 
in  that  at  least  two  individuals  are  do¬ 
ing  the  same  routine.  Yet  it  has  more 
advantages  in  that  two,  three,  and  some¬ 


times  four  routines  are  going  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  not  hard  to  nee  that  this  in¬ 
creases  the  showmanship  "i>omph"  im¬ 
mensely.  Horlsontal  twirls  also  add 
greatly  to  this  stunt.  If,  for  Instance,  one 
part  of  the  routine  consists  of  the  center 
group  doing  a  high  wrist  twirl,  the  next 
to  the  last  members  doing  a  waist  high 
figure  eight  twirl,  and  the  outside  mem¬ 
bers  kneeling  or  pivoting  in  a  circle  with 
a  horlsontal  twirl,  then  you  have  a 
beautiful  living  pyramid.  Variations  to 
this  are  numerous.  One  effective  "Counter 
KlTert"  routine  may  be  obtained  by  hav¬ 
ing  all  memliers  do  the  moving  high  and 
low  wrist  twirl.  While  one  group  twirls 
upward,  another  twirls  downward.  And 
so  like  a  bunch  of  car  pistons  they  go : 
up-down-up-down. 

L,est  we  dwell  too  heavily  f>n  this 
“Counter  Effect"  routine,  however,  let  us 
go  on  to  a  few  more  |K>ints  that  may 
enable  us  to  more  completely  sell  the 
show  to  the  viewing  audience. 

I  daresay  that  In  every  cr>mmunity  the 
band  Is  asked  to  play,  on  numerous  occa- 


ward  up  the  steps  will  make  It  an  easy 
feat. 

When  there  is  a  single  drum  major  in 
front  and  two  or  more  pairs  of  major¬ 
ettes  behind,  the  ordinary  figure  eight 
cross  on  parade  works  out  nicely.  The 
first  time  I  saw  this,  the  drum  majorette 
corps  of  Sam  Houston  Teachers  College 
in  Huntsville  was  doing  it  and  believe 
me,  they  were  tops !  The  |>opular  walk 
at  present  is  not  a  large  prance  like  you 
see  many  of  the  show-  horses  doing,  but 
a  nice,  neat  graceful  walk,  kicking  the 
knees  gently.  .Nothing  is  more  sickening 
than  to  see  a  coriis  coming  down  the 
street  working  themselves  to  death  by 
prancing  so  hard,  and  with  ghastly  beads 
of  sweat  rolling  down  their  faces.  And 
might  we  add  a  very  Imisirtant  point 
right  here? — be  sure  to  smile! — Always. 
Be  careful  with  that  walk.  The  important 
|K>int  is  to  be  always  graceful. 

The  following  manner  of  Introducing  a 
drill  has  been  used  successfully  by  a  few 
bands  in  this  particular  section  of  the 
state.  On  the  introduction  of  any  gtssl 


sions,  downtown  on  Main  street  in  a  march  (first  four  or  eight  measures). 


f 
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The  broad  tfapt  of  fkair  baaufiful  Hiqk  School  buildin9  maka  an  idaal  tafl!n9  for 
this  9roup  of  pratty  9irlt  with  flathin9  batons.  Tka  Bryan  ki9h  school  majorattas 
damonstrata  thair  oya-catchin9  routine,  for  which  they  hava  mastarad  tka  trick  of 
marchin9  forward  and  backward  up  and  down  the  stops,  twirlin9  continuously. 


circle  formation  and  to  present  a  short 
Informal  concert  out  in  the  o|>en  air.  Too, 
as  a  general  rule,  within  close  range 
there  is  some  imposing  municipal  build¬ 
ing  (probably  a  court  house  or  isist 
office)  with  magnificent  steps  leading  up. 
Now  there  is  a  bit  of  showmanship  ac¬ 
tually  waiting  and  stretching  its  o|>en 
arms  out  for  us  to  use.  Do  not  overliH>k 
It.  Do  you  remember  the  last  routine 
your  twirlers  used  while  the  band  was 
marching  on  parade?  Well,  use  it  again, 
and  in  this  fashion,  with  the  band  stand¬ 
ing  below  playing  a  good  snappy  march, 
simply  let  the  drum  majorettes  march 
up  and  down  the  steps  while  twirling  at 
the  name  time  and  you  obtain  an  effect 
that  is  easy,  but  looks  exceedingly  diffi¬ 
cult  from  the  standpoint  of  the  s|>ecta- 
tors.  Let  me  warn  you  though,  be  sure 
to  let  the  twirlers  work  out  a  definite 
pattern  regarding  the  manner  and  pro¬ 
cedure  of  walking  up  and  down  the  steps 
before  it  is  presented  to  the  public.  It 
will  be  easy  for  them  to  find  a  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  to  practice,  either  early  in 
the  morning  or  late  in  the  afternoon,  (a 
time  when  few  people  pass  by.)  A  few 


the  band  remains  stationary  while  the 
drum  majorette  corps  comes  out  from 
the  ranks  of  the  band  and  walks  forward. 
Thin  places  them  at  the  right  distance 
from  the  band  w'hen  It  steps  off  on  the 
first  note  after  the  first  double  bar.  Or 
to  even  carry  the  idea  still  further,  let 
the  band  remain  stationary  during  the 
playing  of  the  entire  first  strain  while 
the  corps  walks  forward  doing  their 
routine.  This  gives  variety  in  that  It 
presents  the  drum  majorette  corps  as  a 
special  act.  After  the  completion  of  the 
first  strain,  the  band  commences  its  drill 
as  rehearsed.  The  twirlers,  if  this  Is 
done,  will  be  several  paces  ahead  of  the 
band.  They  may  either  mark  time  and 
twirl  remaining  still  until  the  band 
catches  them,  or  may  do  "To  the  rear 
march"  and  meet  them  halfway  on  the 
field. 

Believe  It  or  not  some  of  our  best 
ideas  for  the  novel  use  of  a  drum  ma¬ 
jorette  corps  have  been  obtained  by 
watching  special  stage  acts  as  seen  in 
the  best  theatres  or  the  latest  movies. 
Watch  closely  the  next  one  you  attend. 
You  may  find  something  that  will  rev- 


practices  on  walking  forward  and  back-  |  olutlonixe  this  field. 


*cbMl  iRMic  UrtM  #Rlion  of  Z%t  Ikcfiool  JNagftUii 
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Gladewater  Outfit  Elected  Official  Lions'  Band 


The  Gladowatar,  Teiai  high  school  band  under  the  direction  of  Alto  Tatum  hat  baan 
salactad  for  tha  second  tima  at  the  official  Lions  Band  of  Taiat  and  will  raprasant  tha 
Lona  Star  state  nait  July  at  tha  International  Convantion  in  Naw  Orleans.  A  National 
First  division  organization,  tha  band  has  baan  prasantad  with  countless  cups  and  trophies 
which  prove  their  aicaptional  ability  in  both  marching  and  musicianship. 


?Cigh 

By  Pkyllia  Pamp 

G  School  muHiciann  often  get  the  idea  that 
it  won't  hurt  them  to  neglect  their  prac¬ 
tice  period  for  a  day  or  so.  To  these,  we 
offer  slie  following  advice  quoted  from 
Kubt.  .stein  which  we  consider  very  much 
lo  the  point,  tie  says,  “If  I  neglect  prac¬ 
tice  one  day,  I  know  It ;  two  days,  iny 
friends  know  it;  and  three  days,  the  pub¬ 
lic  knows  It."  Take  it  for  what  it's  worth, 
musicians ! 

R  In  a  recent  statistical  survey  of  New 
York  t'lty's  high  schools,  we  were  not  sur¬ 
prised  that  plane  geometry  rated  as  the 
toughest  high  school  subject.  Ail  kinds  of 
nuithematics  have  always  been  a  buglrear 
to  us  and  we  felt  smug  to  note  that 
sophisticated  New  Yorkers  also  And  it 
hard  to  grasp.  But, — we  were  vastly  sur- 
lirised, — and  rather  indignant. — when  we 
read  that  music  is  declared  to  be  the 
raairsf  subject.  Kvidently,  New  York 
City's  requirements  to  puss  a  music  course 
aren't  very  stiff. 

%  Accorditig  to  the  -Veic  Y<n-k  World-Tele- 
i/ram — “The  latest  thing  in  juke  tsixes  is 
a  model  that  not  only  plays,  but  talks. 
The  contraption  looks  like  any  nickel-in- 
the-slot  music  machine,  with  this  differ¬ 
ence  ;  you  can  carry  tm  a  conversation 
with  it  and  it  will  play  almost  anything 
you  ask  for.  And,  what  with  the  ASt'AP- 
BMI  feud  and  all,  a  fellow  can  appreciate 
having  a  wide  selection  from  which  to 
choose. 

Kach  machine  Is  connected  by  wire  with 
a  central  station  that  contains  a  switch¬ 
board,  a  battery  of  loudspeakers,  20 
phonograph  turntables,  a  library  of  2,000 
records  and  several  girl  u|>erator8.  You 
drop  your  coin  in  the  slut,  a  light  dashes 
on  the  switchboard  and  one  of  the  opera¬ 
tors  says,  “Num-m-ber,  ple-e-ease".  You 
tell  her  the  song  you  want.  She  picks  out 
the  records  puts  on  the  turntable — and 
there  you  are.  Service  with  a  personal 
touch." 

#  To  hush  loud  i>ersonH  who  deride  the 


value  of  the  school  music  program  and 
sneeringly  say,  "What's  the  use  of  music 
in  school?  The  students  forget  it  as  sisin 
as  they  graduate”,  we  enjoy  citing  a  few 
of  the  many  cases  of  music  students  who 
have  pruAtably  continued  their  mtTsical 
careers  after  Anishing  high  school.  Fred 
Klein,  formerly  French  hornist  in  the 
Ulenville  high  school  band  of  ('leveland, 
Ohio,  who  graduated  in  1931,  won  a  three- 
year  scholarship  at  the  Kastman  School 
of  Music  and  also  a  two-year  ditto  at  the 
Curtis  School  of  Music.  Fred  is  now  suc¬ 
cessfully  playing  Arst  horn  in  the  Roch¬ 
ester  Symphony  orchestra.  Graduating  in 
the  same  class  with  Mr.  Klein  was  Stan¬ 
ley  Mandel,  who  is  now  in  Hollywood, 
playing  in  Vitaphone.  And  is  it  necessary 
for  us  to  mention  such  itersonages  as 
Benny  Goodman  and  Meredith  Willson, 
who  claim  that  the  instruction  they  re¬ 
ceived  in  high  school  proved  Invaluable  to 
their  careers? 

R  We  hope  the  Beatrice,  Nebraska  high 
school  band  doesn’t  mind  if  we  give  away 
their  ideas.  Anyway,  they  put  on  a  novel 


show  recently  that  other  school  bandsters 
would  do  well  to  copy.  A  fashion  show, 
staged  by  eleven  attractive  feminine  mu¬ 
sicians,  jiacked  the  auditorium  to  the 
doors.  The  band  is  considering  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  new  uniforms  and  the  manufac¬ 
turers  cooperated  with  them  to  the  fuJIdkt 
extent  by  loaning  for  the  show  their  most 
beautiful  all-white  uniforms.  The  eleven 
mannequins  paraded  the  stage  in  a  slinky 
style  that  challenged  the  gorgeous  crea¬ 
tures  in  John  Powers’  employ,  and  threw 
around  a  few  batons  for  good  measure. 
The  only  hitch  was  that  the  audience  ap¬ 
plauded  just  as  long  and  just  as  enthu¬ 
siastically  for  each  uniform,  so  the  band¬ 
sters  are  as  dubious  now  as  before  about 
which  outAt  to  purchase. 

9  That  American  youth  is  not  all  jitter¬ 
bug  was  proved  at  the  Town  Hall  recital 
of  dramatic  soprano  Helen  Traubel  who 
took  curtain  calls  at  the  insistence  of  a 
balcony  full  of  youthful  music  lovers,  who 
expressed  their  appreciation  with  long- 
drawn-out,  piercing  whistles. 

#  Every  school  musician  who  envied  the 
lucky  musicians  who  were  chosen  by  Leo¬ 
pold  Stokowski  for  his  All-American 
Youth  orchestra,  will  want  to  hear  the 
organization's  recording  of  Ravel’s  "Bo¬ 
lero”,  played  bedutifully  and  in  an  origli^l 
style  by  the  young  instrumentalists.  Price, 
»2. 

9  To  say  Lincoln  high  school’s  band  was 
thrilled  is  puttitig  it  mildly,  when  Irvin 
8.  Cobb,  guest  at  a  reception  held  in  the 
coliseum  on  January  14.  seriously  com¬ 
mented  on  the  improvement  In  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska  band  which  he  had 
heard  play  in  California  two  weeks  be¬ 
fore.  It  happened  to  be  Lincoln  high 
school  band  in  new  uniforms  that  he  was 
watching  and  the  musicians  felt  mighty 
good  about  it. 


Oscoda,  Michigan  Shelters  Its  Musicians 


In  a  lovely  tylven  teHIng  the  band  ihall  for  tha  Oscoda,  Michigan  township  high  school 
band  was  built  last  spring  by  tha  local  Board  of  Commarca  at  a  cost  of  $675.  Both 
Director  Anderson  and  his  musicians  ara  thrilled  and  proud  of  tha  structure  which  seams 
to  add  a  new  dignity  to  the  band's  concerts. 


Stevens  Point  Band  Presents 
“Uncle  Sam  in  Review” 

By  Ilobert  Lee  * 

Stevena  Point,  Wia. — The  Stevens  Point 
high  school  band  directed  by  H.  L.  Reh- 
feldt,  was  one  of  the  Arst  to  present  the 
band  pageant,  "Uncle  Sam  in  Review” 
by  Pronk-Wenger-Prescott  In  an  Indoor 
setting  on  December  3.  An  the  stage  opens 
into  the  large  gymnasium,  the  band  was 
able  to  present  necessary  maneuvers  on 
the  basket  ball  Aoor  while  costumed 
characters  used  the  .stage.  The  pageant 
takes  about  nine  minutes  to  perform  and 
Is  an  excellent  Anale  to  a  concert. 


I.  M«joratt«t  «nd  maior  of  Salina,  Kani.  2.  Carroll  Copoland  di.-acH  Naw  Caifla,  Ind.  H.  S.  band.  3.  9-yaar-old  Billy  Waforhouto 
of  Dacafur,  Ala.  4.  Chariot  City,  la.  H.  S.  band  diractod  by  Lao  J.  Schula.  5.  Mary  Votaw,  Dorit  Doyla,  Marjoria  Unnamayar, 
Tkolma  Burtch  and  Vivian  Brown  strut  in  Curtit,  Nabr.  6.  Oorii  McCatnoy,  drum  major  of  Albany,  Ga.,  H.  S.  band.  7.  Frod 
Motor,  Waco,  Toiat,  Nat'l  Itt  Div.  on  baritona.  S.  E.  G.  Stilat,  diractor  of  Palatina,  III.  H.  S.  band,  Roy  Do  Barg,  drum  major 
and  trophiat.  9.  2nd  divitionar  at  National  and  Itt  at  Stata  it  Billy  Shamkart  of  Alhambra  H.  S.  band,  Martinax,  CalH.  10. 
Mary  Hayat,  Billia  Churchill  and  Mary  Martin,  majorattat  for  Batatvillo,  Ark.  band.  II.  Mary  Ann  Van  Hout,  Franck  hornitt  and 
Duana  Birholi,  tubist,  in  Ortonvilla,  Minn.  band.  12.  Drum  majorattat  of  Salida,  Colorado.  13.  Mittittippi  Stata  and  Gaorgotown 
Univortity  bands  practico  a  faw  formations  In  tha  Daanvilla  p^  at  Miami  Baach,  Fla.  bafora  porforming  at  tho  Oranga  Bowl 
football  gama.  Ntwoan  tha  bau  drums,  laft  to  right,  Honry  Rllmora,  Diractor  of  Bands,  Oranga  Bowl,  Hanry  Wamtiay,  diractor 
of  Mitt,  band,  Bamarr  Macfaddan,  haaM  aipart  and  keit  to  muticiani.  Marlin  Raiehlay,  Ph.D.,  diractor  of  Gaorgotown  U.  band. 
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DRUMS 
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Yuu  may  rememlxT  that  atiuut  a  year 
ago  1  mentioned  in  this  eoiuinn  a  com- 
IMwition  for  tympani  entitied  "Capriccio 
for  Tympani  and  orchestra"  by  Ualen 
Holcomb.  My  enthusiasm  for  tlie  num- 
Is-r  was  justified  to  some  extent  on  .lan- 
iiary  1.1  wlien  the  Illinois  S.viii|>hony 
orchestra  uinler  <'onductor  ltul|)li  Hose 
playeil  the  nutnlier  at  tlieir  I'egular  con¬ 
cert  witli  Ken  Vilto  as  tympani  soloist. 
.Mr.  Vitto  is  un<|uestionably  one  of  the 
great  tympani  players  of  the  country. 
His  fast,  ai'i'urate  tuniiiK,  tone  iiroduc- 
tion  and  musu'lanship  is  a  legend  among 
I'hicago  percussionists.  Kew  iilayers  liave 
studied  their  chosen  instrument  as  Mr. 
Vitto  has ;  he  knows  every  iihase  of  kettle 
drumming  from  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  mechanical  structure  and  liehavior  of 
the  instruments  to  the  highest  form  of 
musical  attainment  on  the  drums. 

The  music  critics  were  enthusiastic 
over  the  concert  and  the  orchestra  and 
.Mr.  Vitto  received  good  press  notices. 
Incidentally  Mr.  Vitto  recently  received 
his  B.  M,  degree  and  is  planning  to  enter 
the  school  Held  soon. 

(jMfatUtn:  Do  dance  drummers  read 

their  iiarts  as  written  or  do  they  "fake" 
the  part  as  a  rule?— fV.  .M.,  Horkratrr, 

MiHH. 

Anaicrr:  As  a  matter  of  fact  few 
dance  drummers  play  their  parts  as  writ¬ 
ten.  They  do  nfit  actually  "fake"  the 
l>art  but  rather  they  "ad  lib"  It.  watch¬ 
ing  the  introductions  and  endings  and 
following  the  parts  for  any  breaks,  rests 
or  ensemble  rhythmical  figures.  As  a 
general  rule  the  arranger  will  write  out 
the  introduction  and  then  score  straight 
after  beats  or  press  rolls  on  the 
choruses,  again  scoring  the  endings. 

The  routine  dance  drummer  knows 


Earn  Credits  and  a  Degree 

by  Home  Study  and  Summer 
Sessions 

Band,  Orchestra,  Choral  Directors. 
Toaefaers  and  Supervisors.  Praobcal 
courses  leadiiv  to  BM  and  MM  de- 
persooally  taught  by  nadonally 
faculty.  Reasonable  prices.  Ad¬ 
dress  Secretary  for  complete  informa- 
tioo. 

YandprCook  School  of  Music 

1655  Washington  Blvd.  Chicago 
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this  and  usually  fills  in  during  the 
choruses,  either  ensemble  or  solo,  to 
liuild  a  helpful  rhythmical  background. 
One  of  the  highest  compliments  that  can 
lie  i>aid  a  dance  drummer  Is  that  he  plays 
in  “good  taste"  which  means  he  chooses 
Ills  rhytlimlcal  iMokings  to  enhance  the 
work  of  I  lie  siilnist  or  ensemble  and  is  not 
ii  "house  builder".  A  "Imuse  builder"  is 
a  drummer  who  sits  in  the  back  of  the 
iircliestra  and  whose  work  sounds  like  a 
iToss  In-tween  a  erew  of  carpenters  driv¬ 
ing  heavy  nails  in  a  plank  and  a  machine 
gun  working  overtime  ! 

.Styles  of  dance  drumming  vary,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  type  of  band  and  the 
ideas  of  the  leader.  In  almost  every  case 
however  the  drum  jiarts  are  more  or  less 
"ad  lib"  except  for  introductions,  end¬ 
ings  and  spei’ial  effects  written  in  the 
part. 

V'* 

Queation:  How  can  you  teach  a  bass 
drummer  to  anticipate  the  beat?  Doesn’t 
lie  strike  the  drum  a  little  ahead  of  the 
leader’s  lieat?  How  can  this  be  de- 
veloiied? — A.  H.,  Unllaa,  Tfx. 

Auatper:  Well- — here  we  go  again!  I'm 
not  so  sure  the  liass  drummer  does  or 
should  strike  the  drum  aheuil  of  the  coii- 
dui-tiir’s  lieat,  iierhapA  he  does  a  little, 
but  1  don’t  think  he  learns  to  do  it  or  is 
conscious  of  it.  If  one  wanted  to  figure 
out  all  those  things  acoustically,  I  sup- 
|K)se  the  bass  drummer  should  strike  a 
trifle  ahead  of  the  beat  but  frankly  I 
lielieve  if  this  is  dune  the  fraction  of 
time  is  so  small  that  it  is  negligible.  I 
do  think  that  the  liass  drummer  rather 
must  anticipate  or  "second-guess”  the 
conductor’s  wishes  as  to  a  temjio  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  marking  on  the  part  which 
gives  the  drummer  a  pretty  good  clue  as 
to  the  temiHi.  I.>et  us  say  that  the  drum¬ 
mer  has  two  beats  In  the  bar  at  2/4 
rhythm  and  the  marking  Is  Allegro.  He 
should  know  roughly  his  conductor’s  in¬ 
terpretation  of  that  term  and  moat  im- 
IKirtant,  the  conductor  should  set  the 
tempo  in  the  uiiswing  of  the  baton  liefore 
the  downbeat.  Thiit  is  what  the  experi¬ 
enced  bass  drummer  watches  for. 

One  of  the  top  flight  band  conductors 
in  Chicago  trains  his  hand  to  anticipate 
tempos  In  this  manner.  He  raps  for  at¬ 
tention.  swings  the  baton  in  the  prepara¬ 
tory  upbeat  and  gives  the  first  down 
beat  on  one  and  stops  the  baton,  and  the 
band  counts  out  loud  to  complete  the 
measure.  After  a  little  of  this  the  liand 
is  right  on  the  "nose^  regardless  of  the 
tempo. 

Now  back  to  the  bass  drummer.  He 
should  thoroughly  understand  the  mean¬ 
ings  of  all  markings  and  be  trained  to 
catch  the  leader’s  beat  in  an  instant.  I 
do  not  believe  he  should  be  told  to  .strike 
ahead  of  the  beat  for  if  he  does  he  sim¬ 
ply  strikes  too  soon,  ne  of  course  liegins 
the  arc  of  the  stroke  before  the  beat  but 
the  beater  should  strike  the  drum  neither 
ahead  or  liehind  hut  O.V  the  lieat. 

Now  I’ve  said  It — I’ve  always  felt  that 
way  about  it  but  in  view  of  a  somewhat 
widespread  notion  of  striking  ahead  of 
the  beat  I’ve  been  hesitant  about  putting 
it  in  words.  I  wonder  If  I  could  be  a 
modernist,  sneering  pt  tradition? 

Question .'  What  is  a  Tam-Tam?  A 
Tambour  Piccolo? — V.  R.  Cleveland,  O. 


PruiBi  for  conesrt.  parade,  and 
drum  rorpt  as  made  bjr  drum- 
famoui  Wro.  F.  Ludwig  ranging 
In  price  from  SIS.  SO  and  up. 
Send  for  FREK  charti  that 
tiliuw  the  ideal  leatlng  arrange¬ 
ment*  for  hami  and  orrheitra 
proper  nMMlel*  a*  haieil  on  the 
rhoire  of  the  world's  leading 
Symnhimv  ttn-liedra.  and  I’on- 
rert  Rmid*. 


Drum  Outfits 


Follow  (li«  •oln'tion  of  lh« 
irrpat  <l«nrr  band  drumnifWA 
like  Rav  Rauduc  with  But) 
rroaby.  Buddy  Hehutt  with 
Jimmy  Dortey.  Frankie 
C'arlion  with  Woody  Her¬ 
man  who  uao  and  endorae 
WFL  trap  drum  aoti  for 
thotr  twins  and  danco  band 
rareert.  ('oraplete  WFI#  drum  iHt  from  $46.00  up  to 
DeleUie  telupt  at  used  by  the  famous  Btng  Croaby  him¬ 
self.  (Jet  the  colorful  W’FL  Drum  catalog  that  shows 
the  nutflts  In  full  color  reproduction.  It's  Free. 


New  Model 

Tympani 

The  artlstle  excellence  of 
the  WFL  CONCKRT 
(•RAND  Tympani  Is  due  to 
many  facCora— balance  ami 
tone  control  supersentltlfe. 

Pedal  moves  freely  and  uni¬ 
formly  throughout  entire 
register  without  slightest 
change  of  font  pressure,  silently  compensates  every  change 
In  hemi  tension.  No  springs,  ratchets,  or  locking  me 
rlianlam  of  any  klmP  Rugged  strengtht  fltreamllned. 
mmlcrn  beauty!  “The  World's  Finest  Tympani.*'  say 
the  world's  leading  tympanists 
}4end  for  Free  Tympani  Instruc¬ 
tion.  Helps  and  complete  de¬ 
scription. 


W.  F.  L.  Bell-Lyras 

By  the  original  Wm.  F. 
I^dwig  who  was  first  to  de¬ 
velop  and  introduce  the  mod¬ 
ern  bell-lyra.  Wide  range  of 
models:  A  to  A  chromatic  3 
octaves  for  general  marching 
use  and  as  concert  bells,  from 
|52.!:»0  and  up.  Guaranteed 
tuning  to  IT.  8.  A.  standards, 
precision  built,  non-tarnishing,  undentable  frames.  Hend 
for  full  particulars  and  prices.  Gr  see  your  dealer. 


MY  LIFE  AT  THE  DRUMS 

By  Wm.  F.  LuiJwig 

Rend  for  this  fraa  l>ook.  The  drum- 
mine  career  of  the  most  famous 
drummer  In  the  world.  From  his 
first  drum,  this  Interesting  and 
thrilling  account  carries  you  through 
a  colorful  life  of  53  years  of  drum¬ 
ming.  up  to  the  present.  Every 
drummer  should  read  this  Inspiring 
hook  Rend  for  your  ropy  today. 


Send  far  Cempikt*  Drum. 
Batan.  Bell-Lyra  and  Flag 
SwlRfing  Cataleta 

Complete  catalogs  and  des* 
erlptloo  of  all  WFl^  drums, 
batons,  flags,  bell-lyraa  and 
drummers*  equipment  sent 
FREE  upon  request  Write 
today  for  addltloiMl  Informa¬ 
tion  about  these  helps  for 
your  drum  section. 


WFL  DRUM  CO. 

1728  N.  Daman  Avanua  Chicago,  IIKneit 
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Rrtti  ilarinff,  arnutional  twirler,  danerr 
and  arrolMtic  Htar  of  Huntington  Park, 
( lalifumia,  writes  her  aids  to  bandmas¬ 
ters  and  majorettes  in  this  new  booklet. 
** Raton  Maneuvers  for  Majorettes**. 
Yours  FRKK  for  the  asking. 

Uinta  on  correct  uniforms  and  equip¬ 
ment,  routines,  posture,  drill;  dancing, 
skating  and  acrobatics  with  the  Itaton; 
many  other  helpful  suggestionswith  at¬ 
tractive  illustrations  are  included. 

Miss  llaring’s  ideas,  gained  from  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  professional  twirler,  will 
greatly  aid  ^ou  in  your  work.  Re  sure  to 
write  for  I'RKR  copy  of  this  booklet. 

LUDWia  «k  LUDWia  MAKES 
THE  FINEST  BATONS 

A  complete  line,— for  every  purse  and 
piirpcMte.  The  Speed  “Spinno**,  most 
popular  of  all  twirling  batons,  is  the 
must  practical  fur  schctol  use.  Having 
sturdy  construction  (practically  un- 
breakahle)and  beauty  of  finish, designed 
for  speed  and  ease  in  twirling,  the 
**Spinno**  is  the  choice  of  leading  drum 
majors  and  majorettes.  Other  popular 
modelsare**T  wirlo**and'*Spiral  Twirlo” 
for  young  twirlers  just  beginning  or  for 
use  as  a  practice  luiton;  the**Flash  Pearl** 
in  wid  or  silver  gives  added  brilliance 
and  colorful  beauty  totwirling  routines. 
Heavy  "Spinnos”,  Junior  "Spinnos”, 
signal  batons  and  other  models  are  avail¬ 
able.  Send  for  <M>mplete  information. 
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Amiirer:  A  taiii-tam  is  a  gong;  a  tani- 
iMiur  piccolo,  a  small  (snare  I  drum.  H.v 
the  S'ay,  when  the  score  calls  fur  a  gong 
Use  the  largest  one  you  can.  at  least  a 
3((  Inch  sise  or  larger  If  you  can  get  it 
The  small  gongs  are  too  high  in  pitch 
and  do  not  have  enough  resonance.  The 
larger  gongs  have  that  foreboding,  men¬ 
acing  tone  that  the  gong  should  have  to 
be  in  character. 

(^urnliou:  I  am  a  girl  anil  like  to  play 
drums.  IK>  girls  make  gisid  drummers? 

I  have  played  piano  for  four  years  and 
tan  read  music  pretty  well  but  am  Just 
starting  to  take  drum  lessons. — T. 
KutlUott,  .V.  K. 

Aniiwer:  You  should  make  an  excel¬ 
lent  drummer  particularly  as  you  have 
a  background  of  piano.  That  in  itself 
gives  you  a  gtsal  start  musically.  I>o  not 
take  drumming  ton  lightly  however.  It 
takes  hard  work  to  liei-ome  a  gistd  per¬ 
cussion  player.  The  first  thing  for  you 
to  do  is  to  work  hard  on  the  Intricacies 
of  snare  drumming  as  the  snare  drum 
is  the  basic  percussion  Instrument. 
I.,earn  the  me -hanical  side  of  it  i.e.  the 
rudiments  and  stick  control  and  then  go 
on  to  bells,  xylophone  and  tympani. 
Your  piano  background  will  help  you 
immeasurably  in  all.  particularly  the  lat¬ 
ter  definite  pitch  instruments. 

I  know  many  girl  drummers  who  are 
excellent  players  so  the  fact  that  you  are 
a  member  of  the  fair  sex  doesn’t  mean 
you  can't  become  a  proficient  percussion¬ 
ist.  L<et  ine  know  how  you  progress. 

That  reminds  me,  HKLP!  HKLP!  Will 
Miss  Kheba  Wade  or  Mr.  Elwin  Fite, 
Music  Suitervisor,  drop  me  a  line  giving 
me  their  address.  I  have  a  manuscript 
from  them  which  came  to  me  without 
the  envelope  and  I  do  not  have  the  ad¬ 
dress.  Please  write  me  giving  me  this 
Information. 

fjueation:  In  starting  a  roll  do  both 
sticks  strike  the  drum  at  the  same  time? 
— H.  W.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Anaterr:  No,  one  stick  starts  the  n>ll, 
the  other  following  immediately.  This  is 
a  matter  of  attack,  one  of  the  difficult 
phases  of  good  drumming.  If  both  sticks 
strike  at  once  the  effect  is  a  flam  going 
into  a  roll. 

When  the  roll  is  started,  one  stick, 
cither  right  or  left  attacks  the  roll  right 
at  the  pro|>er  entrance  with  a  slight 
crush,  the  other  stick  following  Imme¬ 
diately,  thus  the  entrance  Is  exactly  cor¬ 
rect — try  that  methtid  regardless  of  the 
dynamic  f«irce  of  the  roll — be  sure  the 
one  stick  strikes  exactly  on  the  en¬ 
trance  with  a  slight  downward  press. 
This  starts  the  roll  in  the  proper,  place. 
•  In  tympani  this  is  especially  important. 
Many  tympanists  strike  for  the  roll, 
especially  If  it  is  forte,  with  both  sticks 
and  the  entrance  sounds  FA-LL’M  and 
isn't  clean.  Strike  one  mallet  first  and 
follow  with  the  other.  Do  sot  crush  the 
stick  In  this  case  as  the  drums  have 
enough  Inherent  resonance  to  ring  for 
the  brief  instant  before  the  other  stick 
picks  up  the  roll.  Try  this  method  of 
attack  on  rolls — It  makes  the  entrances 
definite  and  immaculately  clean. 


The  band  fully  appreciates  The  SCHtKtI. 
MUSICIAN  for  its  instructional  worth  and 
we  intend  to  use  It  as  a  textbook  this 
year.  —  Lonit  Friedman,  Band  Dirertnr, 
Winchealrr,  Kg.  Hiph  School. 


I 
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QnJtJucacuiA.  o§,  ihsL 
3>hand/L  9(tfuv  SiMpiiiutd, 


ENNIO  BOLOGNINI 

N.  B.  C.  Concert  Soloist 
Uses  and  Endorses 


By  Philip  W.  L.  Cox,  Jr.,  Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 


{furation:  our  horn  playerM  make  "nour" 
rntranc-eM — Mtrike  wrotiK  noleM  frequently 
— then  elaim  that  they  uxed  the  correct 
fliiKerlnir.  Help ! — L.  O.,  S.  Y. 

AH»wrr:  The  leadiiiK  horn  M^-tinn^ 
from  coaMt  to  coaxt  indulKe  iM-caHionally 
III  olf-nlKht  dieplayH  of  dlKwinance,  turns, 
and  irrace  notes.  At  such  is-casions  they 
employ  the  art  of  "coveriiiK  up”  liy  in¬ 
stant  rei'oKiiltlon.  nay,  anticipation  of 
blue  harmonies,  wherein  each  performer 
makes  a  liKhtniiiK  slur  to  the  correct  tone 
should  he  miss.  Then  there  Is  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  “llshlnB"  In  which  the  player 
"tastes”  his  note  liefore  playinit,  compar- 
iiiK  it  Inaudibly  with  the  is-tave  below  to 
verify  the  pitch.  A  natural  cure  is  more 
playinit  of  interestiiiK  numbers  (for  the 
horns),  more  siKht  readlnir  without  com¬ 
ment,  and  es|iecially  iiarticipatlon  in  a 
wider  variety  of  oritanisations — band,  or¬ 
chestra,  quintet,  quartet,  solo  and  demon¬ 
stration — each  of  which  contributes  a  dif¬ 
ferent  emphasis  on  the  need  for  accurate 
entrances.  Have  you  some  time  for 
drill?  These  are  suKKested.  and  you  may 


by  pressure  of  the  horn  mouthpiece.  If 
you  have  any  ideas  I  would  appreciate 
hearinK  from  you. —  If.  I".  11.,  Jr.  f'uHryr. 
Ufibrriy,  Mo. 

.tiitirrr:  Mouthpier'es  are  seldom  se¬ 
lected  with  consideration  for  the  teeth. 

Hroader  rims  are  Infrequent  in  standard 
mouthpieces,  and  never  are  found  with 
inward  slopliiK  surfaces.  Procure  a 

mouthpiece  of  a|>proximate  dimensions  of 
that  sketched  In  the  .Noveml>er  issue, 
and  have  the  rim  turned  or  Rround  to 
sloiie  Kently  inwards  with  a  sliRlitly 
rounderl  surface,  leuvinK  sutticlent  Inner 
i-dRe  to  be  felt  by  the  lip.  The  outer 

edjte  nwy  then  l>e  tiled  tint  at  isiints 

which  tend  to  cut  Into  the  liesh. 

(Juration :  Thanks  for  the  inside  on 
liand  transposinic  in  the  Xnveml>er  issue. 
How  can  I  apply  this  trick  to  otie-r 
traniMjsItlons? — iWIMMKA  mrrting  of 
ttyr  Seek,  S.  Y.} 

Aiiairrr:  AccnmiianyiiiK  is  a  table  I 
doped  out  which  c<ivers  the  more  frequent 
trans|M>sltions,  from  hifth  to  low.  Middle 


Horn  A  Claf: 

Middle  C: 

Signature  added: 

Bh 

Mano  Sop. 

3  ipacai  below 

Flat  B. 

A 

Bats 

2  linoi  below 

Sharp  F.  C,  G,  D. 

G 

Alto 

2  tpacai  below 

Sharp  F,  C. 

F 

Trabla 

1  line  balow 

Nona 

E 

Tanor 

1  space  below 

Sharp  F,  C,  G,  D,  A. 

Eh 

Tanor 

1  space  below 

Flat  B.  E. 

D 

Soprano 

First  lino 

Sharp  F,  C,  G. 

C 

Baritone 

First  space 

Sharp  F. 

B 

Mano  Sop. 

Saconch  line 

Sharp  F,  C,  G,  0,  A,  E. 

Bh 

Mano  Sep. 

Second  line 

Flat  B. 

Ah 

Bats 

Second  space 

Flat  B.  E.  A. 

elaborate  as  desired.  1.  The  aection  plays 
a  melody,  each  player  taking  a  succeed- 
inir  tone  as  you  point  to  him.  3.  The 
section  plays  the  melody  In  unison,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  tone  to  tone  only  as  you 
"surprise”  them  with  irregular  pauses 
between,  during  which  they  remove  the 
mouthpiece  from  the  lips.  3.  At  the 
Idano,  play  chords  which  will  destroy 
sense  of  pitch,  and  ask  players — without 
use  of  valves — to  strike,  at  various  In¬ 
tensities,  any  of  the  tones  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  sketch.  <  Bi;  horns  use  1-3, 


slide  drawn.)  t.  I'sing  the  same  valve 
setting,  tease  them  with  this  ear  trainer: 
Play  any  chord  whatsoever.  In  any  txitave 
of  the  piano,  itrovided  it  uses  as  basic 
triad,  one  involving  either  an  K,  an  A. 
or  a  C.  The  hornists  on  hearing  the 
chord,  must  strike  at  the  same  volume  as 
the  piano,  the  tone  K,  or  <5  whichever 
will  "(it”,  whether  idayed  high  or  low- 
register. 


^ueatiou;  I  have  a  horn  player  whose 
two  lower  front  teeth  are  becoming  loose. 
This  is  caused,  according  to  his  dentist. 


<’  here  means  the  t'  one  line  l)elow  the 
staff  in  K  music. 

Kor  stopped  horn  in  K,  read  ht.rii  in  K. 
Kor  stopped  horn  in  hJb  read  hern  In  IJ. 
Kor  stopi>ed  horn  in  any  pitch,  read  the 
horn  the  next  half-ste|f  lower,  unless: 

1,  you  have  a  half-step  transposing  valve ; 

2,  you  use  a  non-transposing  mute ;  3, 
you  have  learned  to  transpose  upwards 
when  stopping.  In  (ierman  music,  horn 
in  B  means  Bn,  and  horn  In  H  means  B. 
The  word  Alto  added  to  a  horn  pitch 
means  high,  and  the  word  Basso  means 
low. 

(JueatioH :  When  a  solo  comes  along  in 
a  concert,  I  get  so  scared  I  could  drop 
through  the  floor.  What  is  the  cure?: — 
M.  W.,  E.  BrMgeirater,  Maaa. 

Answer:  There  are  endless  tales  of 
horn  players  leaving  concert  work  be¬ 
cause  they  could  not  stand  the  strain  of 
waiting  while  the  orchestra  led  up  to  a 
conspicuous  s<*lo.  A  Metro|)olitan  Opera 
hornist  confided  to  a  mutual  friend  that 
he  Is  scared  to  death  every  time  he  goes 
backstage  to  play  Siegfried's  horn  call. 
The  cure?  Try  this.  Before  the  concert 
yawn,  stretch,  breathe  deeply,  talk  about 
other  things,  and  never  apologixe  before¬ 
hand.  If  you  feel  you  must  practice  the 
solo,  do  so  lower  and  louder  than  you 
expect  to  play  it  on  the  stage.  Act  as 
though  you  were  practicing  at  home  for 
an  imaginary  audience. 

(Juration:  Here  are  four  questions  that 
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•  This  famous  Concert 
Cellist  now  under  contract 
with  the  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company  writes:  "I 
have  no  hesitancy  in  giving 
my  unqualified  endprsement 
to  the  KAY  CELLO." 
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have  been  botherlnc  me  and  other  horn- 
leta  down  here  In  the  Canal  Zone:  1. 
Which  do  you  |>refer,  rotary  or  i>iiil<iii 
valvea?  2.  How  can  I  pick  (ood  horn 
eoloe  and  ensemble  arrangements?  3. 
When  horns  are  held  horisontally,  is  there 
any  advantage?  4.  What  can  you  tell 
me  about  placing  the  mouthpiece  rim  In 
the  lower  Up?  I  should  be  pleased  to 
hear  from  horn  students  above  the  Rio 
Orande. — Bill  Oainea,  Box  944,  Balhou, 
Canal  Zont. 

Ansvrr:  1.  The  rotary  valve  has  a 
shorter  action  and  cleaner  legato  change 
than  the  piston  valve,  while  the  piston 
tends  to  blow  easier.  Appearance  Is  in 
favor  of  the  rotary,  2.  Good  solos  should 
be  tested  against  numbers  like  "Ried”  by 
Sinigaglia,  and  the  Richard  Strauss  con¬ 
certo,  and  ensembles  should  be  testr-d 
against  the  Brahms  Trio  in  Kh  for  Horn. 
Violin  and  Piano.  3.  Horisontal  horns 
are  occasionally  used  for  march  work 
and  Infrequently  for  concert  effects.  It 
sounds  too  much  like  mellophone  tone  to 
be  recommended  for  general  use.  4.  The 
mouthpiece  position  you  refer  to  Is  the 
‘‘set-in’’  position,  used  best  with  a  teacher 
who  can  demonstrate  and  guide  in  the 
advantages.  Generally  speaking  It  in  a 
technical  school  of  playing,  in  which  the 
flow  of  breath  is  restricted  at  the  lip 
rather  than  controlled  at  the  diaphragm. 


A  NAME  SIGNIFICANT  UF 
QUALITY  INSTRUMENTS  AT 
MODERATE  PRICES! 

School 


(^ueation:  Can  you  give  me  some  hints 
In  getting  the  most  benefit  from  your 
training  solo  “Horniste"? — F,  R.,  N.  Y. 

Anatcrr:  The  first  Allegro  Is  fast  and 
loud,  with  a  noticeable  difference  betwe<-n 
the  accented  and  staccato  tones.  (?ount 
one  to  the  bar  except  for  the  last  five 
measures,  where  three  counts  are  more 
helpful.  ’The  double  note  Is  a  misprint ; 
take  the  lower  tone.  In  Lento,  the  mood 
should  be  entirely  different,  almost  re¬ 
laxed,  following  the  markings  boldly. 
I>‘tters  B  and  C  Involve  the  “step-up”  in¬ 
crease  in  volume  rather  than  the  cre¬ 
scendo,  calling  for  careful  grading  of 
volume  according  to  the  power  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  player.  Take  advantage  of  the 
rallentando  to  assist  in  producing  the 
low  tones,  and  of  the  accelerando  to  save 
wind  for  the  fermata  diminuendo.  Take 
quick,  deep  breaths  where  necessary,  pro¬ 
vided  the  points  selected  do  not  break  up 
the  flow  of  the  passage ;  select  places 
where  a  breath  will  punctuate  a  phrase. 
K  is  purposely  quiet,  working  into  a 
staccato,  then  on  top  of  that  an  acceler¬ 
ated  crescendo — do  this  in  one  breath  if 
Itossible.  At  F  relax  again,  follow  mark¬ 
ings  accurately,  and  at  O  the  show  is 
yours  to  play  any  way  you  wish.  Watch 
the  loud-to-soft  “surprise”  after  H,  which 
occurs  also  at  B,C,  and  after  I  and  J. 
Following  this,  “a  placere”  gives  you 
option  on  style  wih  a  tremendous  cre¬ 
scendo  and  gradual  diminuendo  to  I. 
Roll  up  your  sleeves  and  “go  to  town" 
on  I,  with  bold  changes  of  volume  and 
rhythm.  The  trill  at  this  tempo  will 
amount  to  a  five-note  turn  D-E-D-C-D 
ending  on  the  C.  At  L  a  suddeh  tran.-^- 
formation  of  mood  assisted  by  stopi>ed 
horn  (fingered  generally  a  half-step  lower 
and  lipped  slightly  flat)  brings  the  piece 
to  a  close,  with  a  last  outburst  of  open 
horn  diminishing  as  an  echo  In  the  wilder¬ 
ness. 


Bandmasters  . . .  Supervisors  of  Music 

Superintendents  .  .  .  you  are  often  faced  with  the 
problem  of  what  Instrument  to  recommend  for  the 
boy  or  girl  whose  folks  simply  haven't  a  great  deal  to 
spend.  You  want  the  youngster  to  succeed  .  .  .  you 
don't  want  to  wish  an  old,  hard  blowing  horn  on  him. 
What  can  you  recommend  that  will  play  well  and  fit 
the  modest  budget? 

Windsor  Band  and  Orchestra  instruments  have'  been 
designed  to  fit  just  such  a  situation  as  this.  You  can 
recommend  them  with  assurance  because  Windsors 
are  sturdily  built  to  give  long  wear  .  .  .  they  are  mu¬ 
sically  correct  .  .  .  and  they  are  easy  to  play.  It  is 
possible  to  combine  all  these  Important  qualities  in 
Windsor  Instruments  and  yet  offer  them  at  amazingly 
low  prices  because  they  are  produced  in  one  of  the 
world's  largest  band  instrument  factories. 

Made  in  a  complete  line  .  .  .  priced  so  no  one  need 
neglect  a  musical  education.  See  themi  Try  themi 
Compare  themi  You  can  secure  Windsors  tor  your 
band.  Send  postal  card  today  for  all  the  details. 
Address  Dept.  203-A — Elkhart  Band  Instrument  Com¬ 
pany,  Elkhai4,  Indiana. 


THE  WINDSOR  TRUMPET  t  J  r 00 
THE  WINDSOR  CORNET 
THE  WINDSOR  TROMBONE 

Prices  exactly  the  same  in  either  gold  lacquer  or 
silver,  gold  bell  finish. 


I  think  you  have  a  very  fine  magaxine. 
which  every  school  musician  should  not 
fall  to  read. — Harold  Katz,  nirretor  of 
Huitir,  CatlettBburg,  Ky. 


Band  Insfrumanf  Co. 
eikharf,  Ind. 


You  have  a  great  niagaxine — keep  it 
greof. — Arthur  P.  Hauck,  Director  of 
Music,  Xoncood,  Mass. 
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Send  questions  to  1666  Linden  Street  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  .  j 


I  hH\>  iie\>r  heard  Harry  Clantz  play 
a  wdo!  Yet  any  liet  of  great  trumitetere 
would  Im*  <le<'idedly  ilieomplete  without 
irediting  Mr.  Clantz  an  Iteing  one  of  the 
greateHt  artists  of  inodern  timee. 

Korn  in  ItUMxia,  Harry  (.laiitz  was  a 
member  of  a  tnoxt  muxieal  family.  HIx 
father  play*-«l  eornet.  violin,  and  baxx ; 
hix  grandfather,  the  trumiiet;  hia  xixter 
xtudied  with  a  puiiil  of  ('hnpin'x  :it:d  wax 
a  gifted  pianixt.  Muxieal  tal-'ut  in  thix 
family  wax  taken  for  granted  and  it 
wax  not  until  young  Harry  was  five  years 
of  age  and  the  family  had  moved  to  Amer- 
iea  that  it  wax  noticed  that  little  Harry 
wax  no  prodigy.  Ax  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
xeemed  ax  thnugli  hix  muxieal  talent  wax 
most  (xinxpicuoux  by  its  ah.xence.  How¬ 
ever,  ax  in  the  case  of  most  musical 
familiex,  all  children  w'ere  given  instruc¬ 
tion  on  xome  ty|>e  <if  inxtrument  and 
Harry  wax  no  exception.*  He  wax  given 
a  violin  and  started  studying  under  the 
tutelage  of  Mark  KanarolT.  The  success 
of  this  venture  can  lx*  measured  by 
(jiants's  recollection — "my  hands  always 
[terspired  and  the  strings  would  break 
and  iny  bow  would  fall  down  and  my 
father  was  pretty  disgusted."  One  eve¬ 
ning.  young  Harry  ex|M*rimented  with 
the  cornet  of  a  friend.  Harry's  father, 
hearing  the  young  ho|x^ful  endeavoring 
to  play  another  inxtrument,  optimistically 
purchased  a  cornet  with  a  complete 
•’Method"  for  one  dollar  and  fifty  ••entx 
and  immediately  started  Harry  on  hix 
second  attempt  to  learn  an  instrument. 
The  success  of  this  venture  can  be  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  fact  that  a  while  later. 
Father  Giants  brought  home  a  'cello. 
Thix  new  effort  brought  forth  an  ultima¬ 
tum  from  Harry's  patient  and  long-suffer¬ 
ing  nmther.  "He  can't  play  the  violin 
and  he  can't  play  the  comet,  and  he's 
not  going  to  learn  the  'cello.  If  he's  not 
musical,  he's  not  musical."  It  looked  as 
though  Harry  Ulants's  musical  career 
was  dcximed  to  failure.  However,  sud¬ 
denly  nature  t<x>k  a  hand.  At  the  age  of 
thirteen.  It  be<'ame  quite  noticeable  that 
Harry  was  developing  rapidly  physically. 
He  grew  rapidly,  became  stronger,  and, 
with  this  physical  development,  came 
the  endurance  and  health  so  vital  to  all 
performers  on  wind  instruments.  Sud¬ 
denly,  with  his  new  found  strength,  Harr.v 
returned  to  the  cornet  and  discovered  his 
ability  to  master  the  Instrument.  The 
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following  year,  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
Harry  Glantz  Joined  the  musicians  union  ; 
at  fifteen  he  was  engaged  as  first  trumpet 
of  the  Itussian  Symphony  !  Then  he  went 
to  Montreal  as  a  member  of  the  National'' 
Grand  <l|K*ra  Company  of  Canada.  From 
Montreal  the  young  man  went  to  the  i 
Pacific  coast  where  Carl  Muck,  hearinK 
him  pla.v  with  the  Kx|H>sition  ttrehestra 
of  San  Francisco,  offered  him  a  contract 
with  the  famed  Hoston  Symphony.  In¬ 
stead,  he  accepted  an  invitation  from 
Stokowski  to  join  the  Philadelphia  or- 
••hestra.  Huriiig  the  World  War  Harr.v 
Glantz  was  a  meiiilx'r  of  the  I’nited 
States  Marine  Hand.  After  the  Armistice 
he  was  associated  for  three  years  with 
the  New  York  Symphony  under  the  baton 
of  Walter  Uamrosch,  then  with  the  San 
hYancIsr-o  Symphony.  In  IH23  he  joined 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  as  solo 
trum|H*t  and  has  remained  in  that  |xist 
ever  since.  In  this  ixjst  under  the  batons 
of  the  world's  greatest  conductors.  Harry 
Glantz  has  created  great  musical  tradi¬ 
tion.  His  career  should  serve  as  a  source 
of  inspiration  to  every  reader  of  The 
SCHOOL.  Ml'SICIAN.  It  is  interesting 
to  know  that  the  family  tradition  in  the 
field  of  music  will  no  doubt  be  further 
advanced  by  Mr.  Glantz's  three  daugh¬ 
ters.  the  oldest,  a  student  at  New  York 
I'niverslty;  the  second  daughter,  a  stu¬ 
dent  at  the  New  York  high  school  of 
Music  and  Art,  where  she  is  majoring  on 
the  French  Horn  ;  and  the  youngest,  just 
starting  school,  wondering  what  field  of 
music  will  prove  most  inviting. 

VhcmHoii  .*  I’ve  always  read  your  arti¬ 
cles  in  The  SCHOOI..  ML'SICIA.N  each 
issue.  They  have  always  helped  me,  but 
It  seems  this  time  I'm  stopped.  I've  played 
the  cornet  for  quite  a  few  years,  and  in 
the  last  two  years  my  lip  has  bothered 
me  considerably.  My  endurance  is  fair, 
but  my  high  register  Is  very  weak.  1 
thought  at  first  it  was  my  mouthpiece  and 
I  tried  many  kinds.  My  Ups  are  medium 
large,  with  my  upper  lips  protruding  just 
a  bit.  Could  you  give  me  any  advice  as 
to  a  mouthpiece,  or  exercises  to  help  me. 

I  have  g.sxl  diaphragm  support. — f>.  A',, 
Xrbi'ntika. 

Aiiatci-r:  As  1  have  said  many  times 
before,  lx*  guided  by  the  advice  of  a  com- 
Iietent  teacher  in  your  choice  of  a  mouth¬ 
piece.  This  individual  would  be  able  to 
observe  your  embouchure  and  suggest  the 
proper  ty|x*  mouthpiece.  It  Is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  that  your  difficulties  may  be  the  re¬ 
sult  of  tfx.  much  pressure  of  the  mouth - 
j  piece  on  your  lips.  This  condition  would 
I  naturally  interfere  with  the  development 
of  the  muscles  and  would  hinder  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  good  high  register.  For 
a  set  of  gixxl  exercises  which  would 
prove  invalual.le  to  /you  and  to  many 
other  readers  of  this  column,  I  heartily 
suggest  that  you  pro«'ure  "Dally  Drills 
and  Technical  Studies  for  Trumpet”  by 
Schlosxlx*rg.  This  Ixxik  is  published  by 
M.  Baron,  Inc.,  of  1650  Broadway,  New 
York  City  and  no  doubt  can  be  piwured 
through  your  local  music  dealer.  I  ix*r- 
sonally  feel  that  this  lxx>k  is  one  of  the 
best  of  its  tyix*  available  and  if  the  ma¬ 
terial  contained  is  practiced  intelligently, 

I  It  will  prove  of  tx*nellt  to  all  trumix-t 
I  players. 


MITCHELL 


Folding  Stage 


DISTINGUISHES  MUSICAL  GROUPS 


First  impressions  are  important.  The 
first  view  of  a  musical  group  elevated 
with  an  attractive  Mitchell  Folding 
Stage  creates  a  more  favorable  im¬ 
pression.  Mitchell  Stages  are  sturdy 
and  are  easily  folded  and  stored  when 
not  in  use.  They  are  far  more  eco¬ 
nomical  than  make-shift,  unsafe  eleva¬ 
tions.  Write  for  folder  showing  many 
actual  installations  and  enthusiastic  en¬ 
dorsement  from  leading  schoolt  and 
prominent  directors  the  country  over. 

For  Hand,  Orchestra  and  Choral 
Group  Elevation  —  Available  in 
I 'nits.  Easy  to  Handle-  -Adapt¬ 
able  to  Any  Need. 

If  rite  for  Information 

Mitchell  Mfg.  Co. 

3045  W.  FOREST  HOME  AVENUE 
MILWAUKEE.  WISCONSIN 
since  IBM 


AT-TEN-TION! 

Be  Prepared  for  Coining  Contests! 


Every  mettil>er  of  your  Drum  ami  Bugle 
(‘orpfi  can  gain  improvement  through  thi« 
grand  work  of  A.  Jack  Thomas,  Author  and 
Drum  Corpti  Authority. 

KeMdc4  valuable  instruction  it  contains  ortg* 
inal  Marches,  and  all  principle  U.  S.  Army 


Ontmr  from  your  domior  or  dirmet  to 

HANDY  BROTHERS  MUSIC  CO.,  Inc. 

ISST  Broadway  New  York,  N.  Y. 


February,  1941 


Plraif  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  anrax’ring  advertisement i  in  this  magazine. 
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ZH  Hmo  •  tf»ZOHOmZ 


JUST  OFF  THE  PRESS 

Harry  L.  Alford  •  L4irt  Composition 

“A  STEP  AHEAD  MARCH” 

Prorlalmed  by  leading  Bandmaaters  as 
Mr.  Alfmd'a  flneat  work. 

Price  tl.*S 

ORDER  TODR  COPT  TODAY! 


S  FREE  BOOK 

•  No  proffram  ti  rfiinp)#t«  without  one  Of  two  novoltir 
numberi  lri)«>rttd  to  pep  up  your  oudlmre.  Norel  Bound 
•ffocls.  unique  honnonItatlooB.  will  rapture  the  attention 
of  your  lUlenert.  MtutlenU  will  mioy  pUylnc. 

I  LL  HK  HKKIN  YtlV.  Mr  Alf^  •  Utrct  •irtnce- 
■Mnt.  It  a  comedy  number  deelgned  to  get  the  hand  off 
the  atace.  The  lateat  and  heat  of  Ha  kind  eter  written. 
This  book,  a  ratak^  of  rMwelty  and  ctimedy  Itleai.  !• 
aakitif  Incliidea  aamplr  paita.  HemI  for 
thia  FRKR  iKink  today!  Write  - 

HARRY  L.  ALFORD*  IM  N.  State  ft..  CkiaM*.  HL 


POPUiniRE 

Reed  Sensation  at  a  popular  price 


%l.i,U  l,„m  Nj  4  SO  >  til 
IIM  t  Ht  Si  II  I  4\t 


fit ttlS  IBtlUtl 


■opjiLniii 


>4«A  your  rmgulor  Wowlwr— or  aortfo  na 
FRCNCH  AMERICAN  REEDS  MFC  CO.  INC 


For  grealer  progress  in  flute  ploying 


POWELL  ELIITE 

f/sed  and  acclaimed  by  America'* 
finest  flutists 


Send  for  folder. 

Verna  Q.  Powell  Flutes  Inc. 

295  Huatiagtoa  Araaua 
Boaloa.  Moasachuaetta 


Md.  TTul  unAwafL 
yoWL  J-hds.  QmMioiU 

Send  Them  to  Rei  Elton  Pair,  306  S.  Wabash  Ava.,  Chicago 

(jiifMliitM :  1  And  your  uilunin  In  Th>*  M-ieiicf  niuat  enter  int<i  our  efTorta  of 


MI'SU'IAN  very  helpful  and 
inter.-HtliiK.  and  would  like  to  aak  you  a 
i|ueHtif>n.  Ilow  Ih  a  Iteautiful  tone  de- 
Vflo|>e<l  on  tile  flute?  Ih  It  a  matter  of 
inaHtering  a  vihrato  or  will  the  iiernlatent 
lirai'tlciiiK  of  HUXtalned  tonee  produce  the 
(leaired  reeult? — K.M.fl.,  I'Utvrrdale,  Cal. 

Aiisirrr:  How  la  a  tx'autiful  tone  de- 
s’elo|ied  on  the  flute?  Vour  iiuentlon  Ih 
HUch  a  HtU|M*ndoUH  one.  that  I  can  onl.s 
Kive  a  Kentle  HUKgeHtion  hy  the  way  of 
reply,  .stomeone  once  nald  that  "Within 
thiM  myntio  tula*  lie  the  nluniliering  emo- 
tlima  of  love,  hate,  norrow,  angulah,  grief, 
paHHion  and  gaiety,  awaiting  the  breath 
of  a  geniUH  to  give  it  life."  It  han  alf<o 
bfa-n  Haid  that  "Tone  la  the  houI  of  the 
Inatruinent,  te<-hnigUd  the  form."  A  cen¬ 
tury  or  HO  ago,  moHt  flute  compoKitionH 
connlated  of  uiiInHpIred  fantaMlea,  or 
NenHelenn  long  drawn  nut  variationN  on 
Home  Himple  melody.  At  that  time  auch 
flutiata  an  Tulou,  Uriccialdl  and  l>em- 
erHaeman  were  the  leading  flutiata  of  the 
w'orld,  and  their  playing  be<-ame  an  bat- 
tlen  of  te<-hnli|ue.  one  againat  the  other. 
Then  came  the  great  Taffonel,  with  auch 
Ktudenta  an  Itarrere.  Kleury,  l.aurent, 
and  otherH,  who  have  made  it  manifeat 
that  the  principal  charm  of  the  flute  lien 
in  ItH  liquid  pure  tone.  Kight  here,  I 
Hhould  like  to  quote  a  imem  written  by 
lada  AIIIhoii  Haynen,  following  the  flrnt 
lierformance  nhe  had  ever  heard,  of  the 
world  faniouH  (ieorgen  Barrere.  It  wan 
written  for  Mr.  Barrere. 

Nocturne 

V«M  brnithril  upon  pour  fairy  irautl  of 
tour, 

A  liriliffhl  rail,  no  low  aud  pulnina 
nwrti, 

SlmiphlwaH,  Ihr  uiuikit  April  day  hod 
gou'H 

And  XlghI  upon  her  soft  grry-naudalrd 
fret 

Canir  braring  lu  hrr  handn  a  holy  prarr. 

Il’hot  monirr  lit  Ihc  n-lrar,  purr  laprr 
flamr 

I’pou  your  art's  fair  altar,  buruing  lowt 
Horne  on  thr  wings  of  lonr,  Ihr  answer 
ramr 

As  Ih  rough  your  radianl,  drrant~ftllrd 
ryes  aglow 

to  glimpsril  Ihr  glory  of  your  song-gllrd 
soul. — I.rf>Ia  AIIIhoii  Haynen. 

Yea,  Karl,  the  development  of  vibrato 
(uaed  cautloUHly),  the  practicing  of  aua- 
talned  toiiea.  Nith  nlurred  and  tongued 
Inters’ala,  and  the  playing  of  alow  melo- 
diea  are  all  neceaaary  to  the  creation  of 
a  beautiful  tone.  However,  the  Ural 
iie<-eaaity  ia  that  you  have  a  lieauti- 
ful  tone  in  minii.  Whether  <-onatructing 
hulldingH.  writing  atoriea.  iiainliiig  pic- 
turea  nr  inmiMiaing  iiiuaic,  man  can  never 
exceed  hia  imagination.  KIrat  of  all.  I 
would  adviae  you  to  liateii  to  the  world'a 
greateat  flutiata.  and  let  their  tonea  eatab- 
liah  an  example  for  you  to  try  to  equal. 
If  iKiaaible,  aeek  out  the  inatruction  of 
aome  artlat  flutiat.  If  not  that,  then 
liaten  to  them  over  the  radio,  or  atudy 
I  their  tone  quality  aa  they  play  for  you 
I  on  a  record.  To  ua  who  are  apt  to  be 
more  or  lean  ideallatic.  it  ia  difficult  for 
I  ua  to  acknowledge  that  mechanical 


fine  tone  production,  but  thIa  la  true,  and 
muat  tie  applied  to  our  practicing  whethei 
playing  the  flute,  violin,  piano  or  any 
other  inatrument.  tin  the  flute,  it  meana . 
are  we  aaauming  the  c«>rrect  poaition  of 
the  lower  lip  U|ion  the  flute  embouchure 
or  lip  plate ;  are  we  directing  the  air 
I'olumn  in  exactly  the  correct  direction . 
ia  the  alae  of  the  orifice  or  opening  be¬ 
tween  the  llpa  Juat  right  in  aixe  and 
Mha|ie ;  la  the  lip  plate  of  the  flute  turned 
IN  too  much  or  out  too  much ;  are  we 
uaing  the  imrrect  tonguing  to  inaure  clean 
attack  on  both  high  and  low  tonea?  All 
of  theae  thinga,  and  many  more  awh 
questiona  that  are  purely  mechanical 
muat  come  in  ^or  our  very  careful  c-onaid- 
eration.  If  you  will  make  reference  l<i 
thin  column  in  The  .sM'HCKIL.  MI'SU'IA.N 
for  Marr-h  I»l!l,  June  1939,  April  I!I4» 
you  will  And  much  that  ahould  help  you 
with  the  problem  of  tone.  I  have  gone 
into  auch  lengthy  detail  with  thia  quea- 
tlon  beeauae  It  la  one  that  ahould  Inter- 
eat  all  of  our  readera. 

(furstiixn:  Mr.  Fred  4'ardin,  (otherwiae 
known  aa  "Pejawah")  Supervlaor  of 
Public  Schcatl  Muaic  at  Beading,  Penn., 
haa  written  me  aa  followa :  Note :  Befon- 
quoting  hla  letter,  I  muat  tell  you  that 
Mr.  t'ardin  ia  a  "fly  flaheiman"  of  note. 
He  and  I  have  flahed  many  roaring 
mountain  atreama  together  in  lure  of  thr 
ever  elualve  tn>ut,  rainbow  and  otherwiae. 
Anyhow,  he  aaya  in  part : 

Dear  Bex :  I  enjoy  your  rolumna  in 
The  S4'H(M>I.  Ml'SB'IA.N',  and  my  flutiata 
aimply  devour  them,  but  I  am  wonderiiig 
if  It  would  be  lataaible  for  you  to  write 
alM>ut  anything  elae  but  the  flute.  For 
inatance  here  ia  a  queation  that  1  dare 
you  to  anawer  through  your  column. 
"How  would  you  go  about  it  to  catch  a 
trout  on  a  cloudy  morning  in  the  month 
of  May,  If  all  of  them  were  non-oimmltal 
aa  to  their  choice  of  fliea? 

Aastrer:  I>ear  Fred:  For  yearn  I  have 
admired  you  beeauae  of  your  authorita¬ 
tive  manner  In  coping  with  all  problenia 
And  now,  am  1  ever  pleaaed  that  you 
have  felt  the  neceaalty  of  I'onaultlng  me 
aa  an  adviaor?  Aa  a  prelude,  t'S  bill 
don’t  Ba.  I.<et  nothing  be  arcidrnlal. 
Moto  eontrario  and  Vox  humano,  facet. 
Traiiquillita  neceaaary.  I'ae  a  Beel  not 
tiueratand  to  Bod.  Ilelllieratamente  but 
Helicatamentn  Con  Conaentimento.  I’ae 
fly  Adornamento.  Cant  with  Scloltegxa  to 
Accomiragnamento  of  homelena  aounda  of 
wind  amongat  the  pinea,  in  atyle  Scherxo 
Anything  elae  you'd  like  to  know?  Ha  ha. 
But  aerioualy,  what  would  we  do  without 
Home  fun  in  thia  grtef-atiicken  world? 

ljursliou:  Kncloaed  And  atamped  aelf- 
addreaaed  envelope  for  which  pleaae  aeiiii 
me  the  free  Anger  chart  which  you  have 
mentioned  in  your  column.  Would  it  be 
IMiaaible  to  aecure  one  of  your  chart  a 
ahowing  all  the  trill  flngeringa? — K.  W.. 
Mounlain  Orovr,  Mo. 

Auswer:  The  chart  ahowing  all  the 
regular  flngeringa  ia  being  forwarded  to 
you.  A  chart  ahowing  all  the  trllln  and 
moat  of  the  auxiliary  flngeringa  ia  to  be 
found  In  the  Rex  KItnn  Fair  Method. 
Book  11. 
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Va<  •Bum  ;  Would  you  please  tell  me  t 

how  my  flute  playem  can  trill  from  f  ! 

(two  line*  above  the  staff)  to  t>.  also 
from  hiRh  K  to  (S? — /’.  W.  1'..  UV*( 
MrHrnry,  UUuoit. 

Antyrer:  Kinfter  ('  in  usual  manner, 
trill  with  Snd  trlller  key.  Note :  Sec«>nd 
triller  key  I*  one  nearest  foot  Joint.  Kin- 
Rcr  K  in  usual  manner,  trill  with  thumb 

VMeatlon ;  L'nder  seiNirate  c<iver  I  am 
sendlnK  you  my  flute.  W’lll  you  test  it  | 
out  for  me  and  let  me  know  why  I  cannot  ' 
play  It  In  tune?  The  lower  reitister  seems 
shart>  and  the  upper  reKlster  Is  decidedly 
flat. — R.  V.  O.,  HnttiHot,  Xebr. 

Atttvrr:  Your  flute  re<-elved.  It  seems  ! 
to  tie  In  iierfect  condition  except  for  the 
fact  that  the  cork  in  the  head-joint  is 
too  far  back.  These  corks  should  la-  ad¬ 
justed  at  alsiut  seventeen  and  a  half  m.m. 
from  the  center  of  the  emhouchure  or 
"blow  hole.’* 

QurttiOM :  Is  It  necessary  to  use  double 
tonitulnir  In  order  to  play  the  flute  solo 
from  the  overture  W’llllam  Tell? — h.  It.. 
Tnromn,  Wank. 

Asatrer;  If  the  projier  teinisi  is  ad¬ 
hered  to.  it  should  not  lie  necessary  to  I 
resort  to  double  toiiRuInK  In  order  to  ' 
iday  this  solo,  of  <-ourse  much  depends 
on  the  ahlllty  of  the  (lerformer  and  to 
the  tem|»o  set  hy  the  director. 

QMritlioH;  I>o  you  think  that  the  1> 
Major  t'oncerto  hy  Moxart  would  he  a 
suitable  solo  to  pla.v  as  a  contest  solo? — 

T.  I,.  It.,  Portland.  Orepuii. 

.tsairer.-  The  Moxart  ('oncerto  In  D  is 
a  very  line  number,  written  especially 
for  the  flute.  It  Is  on  the  National  list. 
Personally,  I  am  very  fond  of  It  and 
have  played  It  with  many  symphony 
orchestras  In  this  country. 


Flag  Twirlers 

( Cimtin  ufd  from  page  1 7  >  I 

toiised.  The  five  flaRs  are  all  in'  the 
air  at  the  same  time. 

In  exhibitions,  five  flag  twiriers  take 
part  whiie  the  director  stands  at  a 
point  of  the  trianRular  formation.  The 
director  beinft  a  club  swinger,  swings 
two  fiags.  one  gold  silk  and  the  other 
royal  blue  silk.  The  director  swings 
the  fiags  with  all  his  club  swinging 
tricks.  Strange  to  say,  the  handle  of 
the  staff  we  use  makes  it  possible  to 
swing  the  fiags  Just  like  Indian  clubs. 

F^t  side  also  has  eight  girls  with 
eight  white  silk  flags.  Each  flag  has  a  j 
single  letter  and  all  spell  out  the  word  ; 
E  A  S  T  S  I  D  E. 

The  manufactured  flags  we  use  are 
exceptionally  adapted  for  flag  twirl-  | 
ing.  It  must  lie  said  that  the  rublier 
liall  on  the  handle,  and  rubber  tip. 
make  them  impervious  to  danger.  The 
lightness  and  balance  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  do  almost  any  kind  of  trick 
that  one  desires.  | 

Having  l>een  an  Indian  Club  Swinger 
for  many  years,  the  writer  prefers  a 
staff  with  a  handle  that  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  swing  these  flags  as  one 
swings  Indian  Clubs. 

It  might  be  added  that  there  are 
over  fifty  girls  at  Eastside  High 
School.  Paterson.  New  Jersey,  swing¬ 
ing  Batons  and  Flags.  j 


•  Pure  captivating  tone,  thrilling  re- 
sponse  and  flexibility,  morveloua  intona¬ 
tion — you  will  find  everything  you  want 
in  a  comet  in  Holton  Model  29! 

•  You  will  like  the  way  it  fits  into  yotu 
hands.  Perfectly  balanced,  neither  too 
light  nor  too  heavy,  plenty  of  room  for  your 
fingers  and  no  bumps  or  sharp  edges.  ‘ 

•  You  will  like  the  way  those  quiet  pre¬ 
cision  fitted  valves  fairly  snap  back  into 
position. 

•  This  fine,  flawless,  fair  priced  comet  is 
a  Holton  Good-Will  Envoy.  Call  at  your 
local  dealer  to  see  and  try  it.  If  there  is 
no  dealer  near  then  write  us. 


IRRIIK  HOITOH  &  [0. 

2U  North  Church  St. 
ELKHORN,  WISCONSIN 


Richer  fonei 


as  low  as 

’85“ 

with 

Case 


.s. 

■  L.r.: 

Holton 

Model 

29 


A  AEW  THII  MPII 

The  Handmade  SYMPHONY  MODEI, 
Flute  Acclaimed  by  Artists  Kverywherc 

Special  features; 

Superb  Seale 

Even  Balanee  in  all  registers 

Faultless  Intonation 

The  work  of  Master-C.raftsmeii 

Made  in  SILVKK.(;OLD.PLATINl  M 

Free  catalog  on  request. 


Master 

Craftsmen 

since  1888 

WM.  S.  HAYNES  CO. 


WM.  S,  HAYNES 

Fouader 

WM.  S.  HAYNES  CO. 
E*t.  I(U 

108  MaMachuMtt*  Av«. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Yovr  Band  Is  /  Only  As  Good  As 

The  Music  It  Mays  j 

i 

These  modem  arrangements  of  America's 
favorite  songs  are  your  assurance  of 
champion  performances  .  .  .  Add  new  tone 
and  brilliance  to  your  group  with  these  .  . 

Best  Sellers  / 


■NEW  ISSUES 


The  Greatest  Of  All  Patriotic  Songs 

*1  HEAR  AMERICA  SINGING 
‘DOWN  ARGENTINA  WAY 
‘FERRY-BOAT  SERENADE 
‘MAYBE  ‘RIO  RITA 

Arranged  by  Paul  Yoder  Price  7 Sc  each 


AMERICA’S  FINEST  BAND  MUSIC 


AnangtJ  by  PAUL  rODCK 

*Goofus 
*Sibeiicy 
*Jos«phine 
*Tig«r  Rag 
*Cbiiia  Roy 
Groat  Day 
My  Rovorio 
Doop  Purple 
*Runniii'  Wild 
*Selinitielbank 
Without  A  Song 
*The  Rangers'  Song 
Over  The  Rainbow 
Drums  In  My  Heart 
*rm  An  Old  Cowhand 
^Moonlight  And  Roses 
I  Love  You,  Californio 
The  Woodpecker  Song 
*Darktown  Strutters'  Ball 
*When  It's  Springtime 

In  The  Rockies 

Arranged  by  WILLIAM  SCHULZ 

*TI-P|.Tin 

*Alice  Blue  Gown 

*Tke  Woltz  You  Soved  For  Me 


Arranged  by  ERIK  W.  G.  LEIDZEN 

*Yale  Boola 

♦Over  There 

♦Blaze  Away 

♦Cosmopolitan 

♦Down  The  Field 

♦Second  Connecticut  March 

♦Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  March 

Arranged  by  GEORGE  F.  BRIEGEL 

Anchors  Aweigh 
Navy  Victory  March 
Merry  Widow  Waltz 
The  Woman  In  Th4  Shoe 
When  I  Grew 

Too  Old  To  Dream 
Marching  Along  Together 
Man  On  The  Flying  Trapeze 

Arranged  by  LEROY  WALKER 

Nobby  Gobs 
♦Song  Of  Love 
Wings  Over  America 
♦Round  The  Marble  Arch 

Arranged  by  CESARE  SODERO 

Wings  On  High 
Eyes  Of  The  Fleet 


Price  75c  each  ♦Also  published  for  symphonic  bond  $1.25  each 


Popularize  Your  School 

Orchestra  | 

(CoHtiHmfd  from  fagr  14)  | 

7.  Can  your  zym  teacher  teach  ^ 
danrinz?  Then  don’t  overlook  the 
concert  attraction  of  a  pretty  dance, 
coAtumes  et  al,  with  orchestral  accom- 
I>animent.  |i 

M.  Are  your  zrade  school  players  | 
too  elementary  or  too  few  to  play  in 
an  orchestra?  By  all  means  use  them 
at  least  once  durinz  the  school  year 
with  the  hizh  school  orchestra,  if  with  ' 

no  other  number  than  on  “God  Bless 
America.” 

9.  Do  you  have  a  larze  number  of 

Zirls  in  your  orchestra?  There  is 
nothinz  more  beautiful  than  a  zroup 
of  zirls  with  strinzed  instruments, 
music  memorized,  in  lonz  dresses 
with  effective  Hzhtinz,  playinz  a  T)eau- 
tiful  piece  of  music  well.  You  may 
want  to  add  a  dancer  or  two,  or  a  j 

staze  settinz  with  an  actor  or  two. 

10.  For  an  assembly  stunt,  an¬ 

nounce  that  a  member  of  the  faculty 
has  made  a  special  arranzoment  for 
the  orchestra  for  this  occasion,  etc. 
Then  play  a  well-known  melody  with  a  j 
different  player  (or  section)  playinz 
each  note  of  the  melody.  Write  out 
the  complete  melody  for  each  player 
and  mark  those  notes  which  each 
player  is  to  play.  Climax  the  melody  I 
with  a  chord  for  full  orchestra  at  the  ! 
end.  j 

11.  Another  assembly  stunt:  Mark 
out  two  or  four  measures  in  the  ' 
middle  of  a  selection;  while  the  or¬ 
chestra  has  stopped  playinz  the  direc¬ 
tor  (or  faculty  member-director)  zives 

up  in  desperation;  after  the  two  or 
four  measures  rest,  as  the  case  may 
l>e,  the  orchestra  continues  playinz. 

There  are  other  novelties  that  arc 
used  by  bands  which  can  be  adapted 
for  orchestra.  Certainly  there  must 
be  many  other  novelties,  perhaps  you 
can  make  one  up?  Will  you  please 
write  to  me?  I  will  be  only  too  happy 
to  make  a  compilation  of  these,  with 
due  credit  ziven  to  each  person  who 
sends  in  an  idea  and  I  wHl  make  every 
effort  to  zet  them  published.  Let  us 
not  hide  our  lizhts  beneath  a  bushel 
basket;  in  sharing  our  ideas  we  will 
all  progress. 


Km‘11  up  the  flne  work  In  the  maKaziiie 
an  It  in  a  real  annet  and  InMpiratinn  to  the 
Mtudents  an  well  an  the  hand  directors. — 
Rnhrrt  L.  Uaddox.  Director,  Uexia,  Texax 
Hifih  School  Band. 


Please  renew  my  subscription  for  2 
years.  I  don't  want  to  miss  out  on  a 
single  copy  of  this  flne  magazine.  It's 
getting  better  all  the  time. — F.  P.  L%nn, 
Band  Director,  Oelicein,  la. 


THE  BIG  3  MUSIC  CORPORATION  •  152  W.52Rd  St,  Nm  York 

Ceeipriting  the  catalogs  of  Robbins  Music  Corporation  •  Loo  Foist,  Inc.  •  Miller  Musk,  Inc. 


I  read  your  magazine  regularly  and  And 
some  very  interesting  articles. — Russell  L. 
Wiley,  Director  of  Bands,  University  of 
Kansas. 


Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSlCfAS  nhen  answering  advertisements  is  this  msgaxine. 
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School  WjuJc.  in,  fiaoiaw 

John  P.  Hamilton 


Orckattra 

"Triumithal  March”  from  "I'clcr  and 
the  Wolf"  by  S.  I’rokofleff.  Arransed  by 
Kelix  (iuenther,  edited  by  Joaeph  K. 
Maddy.  Many  hish  HchcMils  have  orien¬ 
tation  iirograms  for  the  freahnian — a 
little  music  appreciation  can  lie  injected 
into  such  an  assembly  by  haviiiK  the 
conductor,  or  a  student,  tell  the  story  of 
"I’eter  and  the  Wolf”  and  f«M-us  attention 
on  the  characters  as  isirtrayed  by  the 
onhestral  instruments: — Flute,  the  bird, 
oboe,  the  duck ;  clarinet,  the  cat :  bas¬ 
soon.  the  grandfather:  violin,  viola,  cello 
and  baas,  Feter ;  etc. 

With  the  exception  of  three  optional 
8  van  in  the  Introduction,  and  two  high 
••l''*s,”  at  Number  20  the  part  can  be 
played  in  the  first  three  |M>sitions.  If  the 
violas  and  cellos  have  trouble  with  the 
double  stops,  especially  from  Number  16 
to  22,  have  players  divide.  Watch  ton- 
guing  and  accents  throughout  accompani¬ 
ment  and  particularly  for  trumpet  solo. 

7  to  9,  and  clarinet  solo,  at  14.  A  class  C 
orchestra  could  handle  this  exceptionally 
fine  descriptive  selection  with  a  few  sub¬ 
stitutions.  (If  the  high  G  sharp  is  too 
much  for  the  trumpets,  give  it  to  the 
clarinets — must  be  very  soft.)  Published 
by  Kdward  B.  Marks  Music  Corporation, 
.N".  Y.  Price  full  orchestra,  91.50. 

Overture  to  the  Opera  "II  Guarany” 
by  A.  Carlos  Gomex.  Arrangement  by- 
Ross  Jungnickel.  This  is  the  overture  to 
the  only  successful  opera  written  by 
(lomex.  It  is  Italian  in  style.  Opens 
Andante  Marcato  beautiful  effect  for 
brass — four  horns,  trumpets  and  first 
trombone  In  unison  and  octaves  with  root 
and  fifth  In  second  and  third  trombone.s 
and  tuba.  First  violins  use  some  sixth 
position.  However,  the  overture  is  not 
difficult.  Published  by  <5.  Schlrmer,  Inc., 

N.  T. 

Choral 

"Irving  Berlin  Choral  Fantasle.” 
Superbly  arranged  for  four-part  mixed 
voices  by  Milton  and  Archie  .Jacobs. 
Consists  of:  “Say  It  With  Music,”  "Re¬ 
member,”  “Blue  Skies,”  and  “Russian 
I.aillahy.”  Ideally  suited  for  school  use, 
especially  small  combinations,  quartets, 
octets,  etc.  It’s  a  program  in  itself. 
Beautiful  vocal  possibilities  and  guaran¬ 
teed  audience  api>eal.  Published  by- 
Irving  Berlin,  Inc.,  N.  V.  Price  25  cents. 

"Only  a  Rose”  by  Rudolf  Frlml  and 
Brian  Hooker.  Arranged  for  three-part 
treble  by  Mario  Agnolucci.  A  very  pretty 
song — verse  may  be  done  as  a  soprano 
solo.  Avoid  sliding  and  develop  careful 
shading.  Alto  goes  to  low  P,  may  be 
raised  a  half  or  whole  tone.  Published 
by  Famous  Music  Corporation.  N.  Y. 

“Ijonesome  Road”  by-  N.  Shllkret  and 

O.  Austin.  Male  quartet  arrangement  by 
M.  Agnolucci.  A  very  fine  song,  but 
positively  not  an  arrangement  for  imma¬ 
ture  voices.  Excellent  for  fully  devel¬ 
oped  boys  or  men.  Published  by  Para¬ 
mount  Music  Corporation.  N.  Y. 


Interested  in  Marching  Maneuvers? 

j  Send  for  our  free  circulars  “How  to 

I  Develop  A  Marching  Band”  and  “101 

I  Drill  Routines”.  “Circulania”  the  third 
of  our  series  is  now  ready  for  imme¬ 
diate  delivery. 

WILLFIELD  DRILLS,  Bath,  N.  Y. 

I 


Band  j 

t 

"Tile  Flying  Dutchman"  overture  by 
Richard  Wagner.  Scored  for  .symphonic 
band  by  Graham  T.  Overgaril.  A  dandy 
for  a  good  class  "A”  band.  Don  l  com¬ 
mit  the  usual  blunder  of  opening  too 
loud  and  then  having  to  .sacrifice  gisKl 
•luality  fur  the  increase,  in  volume  two 
measures  after  Number  3.  The  wt)od- 
winds,  baritones  and  horns  need  s|>eclal 
ilrill  on  intonation.  A  great  tiverture 
well  arranged.  Published  by  <■.  Schirmer, 
Inc.,  N.  Y.  Fri<-e,  with  condensed  score, 
96.50. 

"The  Breeze  and  1"  by  Ernesto  l.e- 
cuona.  Arranged  by  Erik  W.  G.  I-eidzC-n. 

\  splendid  light,  popular  ty-|>e  Bolero.  A 
good  "pick-up”  for  assembly  programs. 
Published  by  Edward  B.  Marks  Corpora¬ 
tion,  N.  Y.  Price,  full  band,  7.">  cents. 

"America  Thou  Blessed  Land”  March 
by  Oeoffry  O’Hara.  Awanged  by  E.  W. 
G.  Leidz^n.  You  can  give  some  of  the 
other  patriotic  airs  a  much  needed  rest 
by  using  this  fine  tune.  Published  by 
Hidward  B.  Marks  Corporation,  N.  Y. 
Price,  full  band,  75  cents. 

MitcsIUnsous 

"Concerto  Rondo  in  Bb  Major”  by  W.  A. 
Mozart,  Cadenza  by  S.  Belllson,  first 
clarinetist  with  the  New  York  Philhar¬ 
monic  Symphony.  To  quote  Mr.  Bellison : 
"Mozart  composed  two  concerto  rondos 
fur  the  piano.  This  one  was  written  In 
1782.  .  .  If  a  musician  unaware  of  the 
existence  of  the  concerto  for  the  piano, 
were  by  chance  to  hear  it  performed  on 
the  clarinet,  he  would  never  realize  that 
it  is  a  transcription.  Nowhere  in  the 
whole  piece  will  the  listener  recognize 
any  signs  of  arrangement.  F\irthermore, 
because  of  the  poetical  melodies  and  the 
technical  execution  required,  this  compo¬ 
sition  is  more  suitable  for  the  clarinet 
than  for  the  piano.  .  .  ” 

I.iet  us  have  more  of  these  gems.  It 
is  in  that  inimitable  style  of  Mozart  and 
entirely  possible  for  serious  high  school 
performers  if  a  few  cuts  are  made  in  the 
elaborate  cadenza  written  by  Mr.  Belll¬ 
son.  Fhtbllshed  by  Carl  Fisher,  N.  Y. 
Price  with  piano  accompaniment,  91.75. 
Orchestral  accompaniment  available  on 
rental. 

Carl  Fisher,  N.  Y.  renders  another 
favor  and  real  service  to  the  string 
teacher  by  their  newly  published — “Vio¬ 
linists  Program  Builder”  compiled  by 
•  reorge  Perlman.  How  often  has  the 
writer,  and  thousands  of  others  looked  in 
vain  for  good  graded  solo  material,  for 
first  and  second  year  players,  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  regular  routine  exercises?  Well, 
here  it  is !  A  book  of  twenty-three 
graded  solos  with  piano  accompaniment. 
All  fingering  and  bowing  carefully 
marked.  Among  the  composers  repre¬ 
sented  are :  Tschaikowsky,  Behr,  Bohm, 
KOhler,  Saenger,  Schubert.  Grieg  and 
Sitt. 

The  writer  has  always  hoped  for:  A 
book  of  solos,  all  in  first  position,  that 
could  be  used  from  the  sixth  or  eighth 
lesson  on  through  the  first  year  or  two 
(depending  on  age.)  A  book  of  vlolln- 
istic  selections  with  real  aesthetic  value 
and  Just  difficult  enough  to  challenge  and 
inspire  a  young  tierformer  to  make  his 
violin  "sing.”  Here  it  is !  You  must 
look  it  over.  Price  Violin  part  alone  50 
cents,  piano  and  violin  together  91.00. 


LEARN  TWIRLING 

WITH  THE 


TWIRL-A-BAT 


ChsaielM  Eltart 
Chlwt*.  Is  attiM  with 
•sir  m  Twlrl-A-B*t>. 


UeARN  the  art  of 
twirling  a  baton.  It's 
easy  with  a  Twirl-A- 
Bot.  Designed  and  en¬ 
dorsed  by  Champion 
Stodden. 

Ideal  for  beginners 
and  advanced  stu¬ 
dents.  Used  by 
champions  for 
practice.  Twirl-A- 
®crts  ore  dam- 
age-proof,  low- 
priced.  At  your 
music  dealer, 
or  write  .  .  . 


w 

L,.  A 


Baton  on 
loft.  SC'lDditt. 
rubbor  ball 
balaneoo  oaeh 

•nd.  SSc. 

Bat4»  OQ  rlfbt. 
29  •  Inch  atlek. 
flnlahod  In 
chroao.  Can 
b#  had  with 
boll  at  OB# 
end  and  nib- 
bar  1 1  0  on 
ochor.  or  rub¬ 
ber  ball  on 
each  end.  79r. 
▲  U  F.  U.  B.. 
Born#.  Ind. 

Mall  order! 
add  10c  D  e  r 
baton  when 
ordering  lest 
than  12. 


NUSSBtUM  M0VI111  MfC.tO.-  DERNf.lMD. 
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SCHK4ITT  Publications 

WORKBOOKSI  TEXTSI  NEW  SELECTIONS! 

See  them  displayed  at  the  Sectional  Conferences. 
Prescott-Chidester:  "Getting  Results  with  School  Bands"  $3.50 


Prescott  Technic  System  (Specify  instrument  when  order¬ 
ing  approval  copy)  ...  .  .50 

Russell:  "Exercises  for  Ensemble  Drill"  .75 

Carr:  "An  Exercise  Book  In  Creative  Music"  (Two  parts), 

each  .  .50 

Prescott-Pronk-Wenger:  "Uncle  Sam  In  Review,"  a 


pageant  of  American  History;  48  part  instrumentation  6.00 

72  part  instrumentation  8.00 
(Conductor's  manual  and  score;  1st  Cornet  and  1st  Clarinet 
parts  sent  on  approval) 


SEND  FOR  APPROVAL 
COPIES  TODAY 


^Z^B4a/  Scfimiii 

9flumic  (^ontpa.§uf 
88  South  Tenth  Street 
Minneapolis  Minnesota 


S,V.  Page 

WHITE  WAY  NEWS 

^  No.  12 


No.  12 


Please  All  in  and  mail  this  coupon  to  receive  your  FREE  copy  just  off 
the  press.  It  is  printed  in  four  colors.  It  is  larger,  more  interesting  and 
better  than  any  previous  issue.  One  of  our  musician  friends  wrote  us 
and  stated  that  he  was  literally  stunned  by  the  magnitude  and  fas¬ 
cinating  reader  interest  of  this  issue.  We  are  sure  that  you,  too,  will 
enjoy  reading  it  and  will  find  it  valuable  for  future  reference.  It  con¬ 
tains  news  of  the  latest  developments  in  KING,  CLEVELAND, 
AMERICAN  STANDARD  and  GLADIATOR  instruments  .  .  . 
New  Instruments  .  .  .  New  Models  .  .  .  Many  illustrations  and  stories 
of  successful  Bands,  Orchestras  and  Individual  Players,  many  of  them 
outstanding  successes  in  the  music  world.  It  is  yours  for  the  asking. 


Hi’.WHlTE 

Ji\afce\io^  l\— Band  Instrumenis 

S22.S  Superior  Ave..  C  Irvelanrl,  Ohio 


MASf  siNO  Ml  nin  COPY  or  wNin  wav  niws  No.u 
pweuMPO  Mmesno  w, _ 


I  am  Q  Supervisor  Q  Band  Director  Q  Instiumenlal  Instructor  Q  Musician  Q  Beginner 


JhsL  CL  (B.  CL 

J-oJuun, 


Well,  folkn,  two  weekn  from  now  will 
nee  un  aHnemblinir.  or  annemhied,  tor  the 
writina  of  another  chapter  In  our  Amw- 
clation'n  hintory.  Thone  of  un  who  ran 
look  back  upon  that  flrnt  nmall,  but  happy 
aatherlna  at  Middletown,  Ohio,  (when. 
Incidentally,  Frank  Simon  net  the  pace 
and  pattern  for  all  nubnequent  conven- 
tionn)  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  we  are 
now  approachiiiK  our  12th  annual  con¬ 
vention. 

Membernhip  han  nince  arown  threefold, 
and  had  the  membernhip  committee  been 
lean  dincriminatina,  mlaht  now  be  at 
leant  ten  timen  an  areat,  a  imint  which  1 
winh  to  accentuate  at  thin  time  in  order 
to  ntrenn  the  fact  that  VOU,  and  Yol*. 
enjoy  a  privileae  which  many,  many 
othern  of  our  craft  would  aive  much  to 
obtain,  an  r.,y  mail  during  the  pant  year 
tentiflen.  Thone  membern  who  fail  to  at¬ 
tend  our  crrnventionn,  when  It  in  |M>nnible 
for  them  to  attend,  not  only  deprive 
themnelven  of  an  exhilaratina  experience, 
but  deprive  the  Asnnclation  of  the  beneflt 
of  their  counnel.  Membernhip  without 
reprenentatlon  in  of  no  great  value  to  the 
Annociation.  Conh!  What  a  nermon ! 

All  roadn  lead  to  Madinon,  no  let'n  get 
going.  Kay,  and,Mrn.  Kay,  are  all  net  to  ! 
take  care  of  an  many  of  y<iu  and  youri 
an  can  |K>nnlbly  make  it,  and  to  thoM 
membern  who  have  attended  our  conven-  E 
tionn  neldom,  nr  not  at  all,  I  make  an  I 
earnent  apiteal  that  they  prove  by  their  I 
prenence  there  thin  year  that  they  are  I 
not  indifferent  to  the  Annociation  which  I 
honored  them  by  election  to  membernhl|(f  t 
A  quention  prenent  when  deliberating  oi^ 
the  election  of  new  membern  in  “Will  he 
fit?".  Do  YOU  lit?  It  requlren  the  ef-  ■ 
fortn  of  each  and  every  one  of  un  to  j 
achieve  the  objectn  of  the  A.B.A.,  "Better 
handn,  and  better  munic  for  the  band”, 
and  it  in  at  our  conventionn  that  wayi  f 
and  meann  are  canvanned  whereby  those 
aimn  may  be  accomplished.  Tome  along  < 
and  help  un,  won't  you? 

The  tentative  program  in  in  your 
handn,  and  you  need  no  other  annurance 
that  we  are  In  for  a  good  time.  The  un¬ 
scheduled  events  which  follow  the  day's 
lahorn  provide  the  gilt  on  the  gingerbread, 
the  part  which  ap|)ealn  to  my  gregarious 
soul.  The  mellowing  Influence  of  renewed 
friendships,  together  with  other  mellow¬ 
ing  influences,  create  an  atmosphere 
whl<’h  only  case-hardened  troupers  (and 
musicians  are  all  troupers  at  heart) 
could  conjure  up.  Old  memories  relived; 
old  stories  retold :  new  ones  trotted  out. 
with  laughter,  merriment  and  giHtd  fel-  | 
lowship  ruling  well  into  the  small  hours, 
■‘and  no  to  bed",  as  Pepys  would  say. 

The  Kansan  City  Star  of  December  29th  ]' 
last  carried  the  story  of  the  presentation 
to  the  Kansas  Pity  Museum  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  decorations  and  honors  of  Sir 
Carl  Busch  (Uncle  (Earl)  together  with 
an  imi>osing  number  of  his  original  com- 
Itositions.  These  will  be  displayed  in  a  1 
special  section  for  the  beneflt  of  future  . 
generations.  The  proverb  that  "A  prophet  t 
is  not  without  honor"  etc,  doesn't  go  In  I 
Kansan  City,  for  there  they  have  often  j 
delighted  to  do  honor  to  this  one  of  their  ’ 
famous  citlxens.  One  of  my  most  treas-  ! 
ured  possessions  is  an  original  score  of 
one  of  Uncle  Carl's  works,  and  loath  as 
I  am  to  part  with  It,  I  feel  that  It  belongs  ; 
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to  the  nation  rather  than  to  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  80  off  it  Koea  to  Kanaaa  t'ity. 

I  would  be  dolnic  leaa  than  my  duty  if 
I  failed  to  thank  Bob  Shepherd  on  your 
and  my  behalf  for  the  courteay  of  the 
uae  of  hia  columna  during  the  past  year. 
It  isn’t  AL.I.<  that  we  owe  to  him,  and  I 
hope  to  owe  him  a  lot  more  after  the 
party  at  the  Hotel  Loralne  breaks  up  on 
(he  night  of  March  lat,  or  more  likely. 


the  morning  of  March  2nd.  It  has  been 
a  privilege  for  me  to  be  able  to  contact 
ao  many  of  my  good  friends  through 
these  columns  and  has  prompted  many  of 
them  to  correspond  with  me  more  fre- 
iiuently  than  hitherto.  Thanks  a  miilion. 
Bob.  I’il  meet  you  in  Madison.  And  I 
hope  that  that  will  be  echoed  by  every 
one  of  the  A.B.A.  who  reads  these  notes. 
— Dick  Hayward. 


SchaaL  COanoL  £and&. 

Without  one,  no  school  music  curriculiun  is  complete 


Many  school  dance  bandsters  seem  to  be 
lamenting  the  fact  that  the  ASOAP-BMI 
war  has  made  It  impossible  to  hear  the 
liest  iMipular  numbers  played  by  the  best 
orchestras.  Clenn  Miller  has  had  to 
change  his  theme  song,  ditto  Tommy  Por- 
sey,  Kred  Waring  etc.  Well,  atop  sniffling 
and  start  stocking  up  on  records.  You 
can  get  all  the  latest  songs  played  by  the 
big  name  bands  at  comparatively  small 
cost.  Besides,  with  a  record,  you  can 
play  it  over  and  over  again,  and  thereby 
get  the  style  and  notes  so  much  better. 
Ho,  drag  out  your  phonographs,  boys  and 
girls,  and  go  to  town. 

Below  the  Meton-D!ion  Line 
With  the  "Profewor*" 

'Way  down  south  in  Jawgia  is  whar  the 


S.  C.,  King  and  I’rince  Club.  Simons 
Island,  (1  e  o  r  g  i  a  and  Hotel  Dempsey, 
Macon,  (leorgia,  where  valuable  experi¬ 
ence  has  been  gained  and  a  name  for  good 
music  built  up. 

Kecording  dates  are  not  new  to  this 
band.  They  have  made  experimental 
records  for  (leorgia  State  Women’s  college 
and  Ceorgia  Teachers  college.  Recently 
the  band  recorded  a  program  for  N.B.C. 
station  W.S.B.  in  Atlanta. 

In  the  radio  Held,  the  fellows  are  very 
much  at  home.  They’ve  broadcast  over 
Stations  WTOC  In  Savannah,  WSB  In  At¬ 
lanta  and  small  stations  in  Waycro.ss, 
V’aldosta,  and  Albany. 

Personnel  consists  of  W.  R.  liovett,  Al 
Key,  Lambuth  Key,  saxes ;  Neal  Bunn, 


Eligible  for  use  in  district,  state, 
and  national  contests  for  the  current 
year  1941  .  .  . 

ANNIE  LAURIE 
a  la  MODERNE 

FOR  CORNET  SOLO  or 
CORNET  TRIO 
By  Cuyler  Hershey  Leonard 

rtlriK  modem  hormonlet  and  embelllthaents.  Mr. 
Leonard  here  glree  an  up*U>-UM*mlnuU  iwlng  to 
an  old'tlme  favorUe.  At  a  tolo  or  trio  for  comet 
with  piano  acroropanlment.  thlt  brilliant  number 
will  prove  a  real  favorite. 

Sale  with  Plane  Aeeempanlment.  7Se 
Trie  with  Plane  Ateempaalment.  $1.25 

Newly  Arranged  for  Band  ,  .  , 

WHEN  GOOD  FELLOWS 
GET  TOGETHER 

(Stein  Song) 

By  Frederick  Field  Bullard 

Arranged  by  May  hew  Lake 

A  favorite  of  male  chorutee  and  male  tololtu  for 
years,  thlt  routing  number  It  now  available  for 
band.  Thlt  eicellent  arrangement  by  a  nationally 
known  bandsman  may  be  programmed  for  concert 
use  or  may  be  used  to  accompany  a  chorus  of 
Men't  Voices  (Unison).  Key  R-flat. 

Stand.  Band  (3$  Parte  and  Cend.)  $1.00  * 

Symphenle  Band  (58  Parti  and  Cend.)  $1.58 
Eitra  Scere.  25e  Citra  Parte.  Caik  lOe 


OLIVER  DITSON  CO. 

Theodore  Presser  Co.,  Distributors 
1712  ChesiBul  Street,  PhiladeipUa,  Pa. 


“The  Profeiiori”  swing  it  down  in  Georgia  for  ell  the  campus  celebrations. 


"Professors’’  hang  out  on  the  (loirgia 
Teachers  college  campus,  playing  at  all 
the  prominent  dances  for  the  southern 
belles  and  gentlemen.  Ded  by  L,eader 
Lambuth  Key’s  hot  tenor  sax,  the  band  is 
a  nine  piece  combination  with  a  distinct 
style.  Outside  engagements  including  sea¬ 
sons  at  Pawley’s  Pavilion,  Ocean  I»rlve. 
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Charles  Balinger,  E.  B.  Rushing,  brass ; 
"Smooch’’  W’aters,  ’'Red’’  McDougal  and 
’’Com’’  Beasely,  rhythm;  Billy  DeLoach, 
vocalist.  Neal  Bunn  is  also  advertising 
manager  of  the  “Professors"  and  does  an 
excellent  job  in  this  capacity. 

"Ceveliert''  of  Sac  Cify 

Sac  City,  Iowa’s  high  school  dance  band 
is  known  as  the  "Cavaliers"  and  made  up 
of  ten  lads  and  a  couple  of  lassies  who 
play  for  the  high  school  dances  and  for 
numerous  other  private  parties  around 
town 

Under  the  direction  of  Earl  Truax,  Jr., 
the  swing  band  is  considered  pretty  swell 
by  the  high  school  students  and  even  the 
townspeople  are  beginning  to  notice  them. 
A  versatile  bunch  of  musicians,  they  made 
their  own  orchestra  stands  and  fixed  up 
their  lighting  effects  themselves. 

Personnel  Includes  Dorothy  Highland, 
1st  alto  sax  ;  Bill  Townsend,  2nd  alto  sax ; 
Jim  Brandes,  tenor  sax;  Day  Hacke,  clari¬ 
net;  Don  Lake,  trombone;  Jim  Gilbert, 
string  bass ;  Gene  Roark,  1st  trumpet ; 
Ewing  Ellis,  2nd  trumpet ;  Dean  Stroh- 
mier,  drums;  Dick  Wallace,  piano;  Mary 
Hughes,  vocalist,  Karl  Truax,  Jr.,  director. 
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(OaMnaiin,  School  of,  {jJoodwindA, 

Conducted  by  Cl«r«nc«  W«rm«lin,  Cl«rin«t 
Roy  Kfiouu,  Hut*:  GUborf  looromo,  Oboo;  Doll  Roldt,  lotsoon;  Velly  Dofaut.  Swinq. 
Addreat  Warm0Un  Kehool  of  WooduHmdt.  SwUo  >11,  JClmkoU  BUg.,  Chicago. 


(^ufHtioii:  I  have  been  a  itrofesaional 

tiiuxieian  for  a  number  of  years  and  I 
am  now  playiiiK  with  a  very  good  band. 
However,  despite  my  exi>erienoe  In  play* 
iiiK.  I  am  still  troubled  a  great  deal  with 
the  problem  of  tenseness  In  my  fingers 
and  a  nei^ousness  whli-h  ham|>ern  me  in 
producing  my  l>est  efforts.  I  have  tried 
consistently  to  overcome  both  of  these 
faults,  but  so  far  I  have  been  unable  to 
do  so.  Can  you  give  some  suggestions 
which  might  prove  helpful  to  me? — 
K.  M.,  .Veic  York.  Y. 


.'Iiisicer;  I  am  very  glad  to  have  Uie 
opp<jrtunity  of  answering  this  question, 
as  it  is  one  which  has  to  do  with  a  point 
of  paramount  interest  to  a  number  of 
players.  The  essential  involved  is  that 
of  Relaxation,  and  the  primary  factor  of 
this  essential  is  that  of  attitude  toward 
the  clarinet,  both  physically  and  mentally. 

The  physical  side  of  playing  Is  of 
course  the  most  obvious  of  the  two,  and 
is  the  easiest  to  attack  and  cure.  Tense¬ 
ness  in  the  fingers  may  come  from  a 
number  of  different  reasons,  hut  the 


ORCHESTRA  MUSIC 

EXCELLENT  FOR  SCHOOLS 

Special  Arrangements  by  FELIX  GUENTHER 


Enesco,  G.  Roumanian  Rhap¬ 
sody  No.  1 . 

Conductor  score  $3.00 
Prokofieff,  S. — Triumphal  Marcl 
/rom  ••Peter  and  the  Wolf'' 
Ravel,  M.-  Oiseaux  Tristes 


Small 

Full 

Grand 

$1.25 

$1.75 

$2.50 

1.00 

1.50 

2.00 

3.00 

4.00 

5.00 

1  1.00 

1.50 

2.00 

1.00 

1.50 

2.00 

1.25 

1.75 

2.50 

Strawinsky,  I.  Danse  Russe 
from  "Petrouchka' 


Felix  Guenther's  new  arrangement  of  the  well-knoun  favorite 

DOWN  SOUTH 

by  W.  H.  Myddleton 

Specially  arranged  for  school  orchestra,  with  optional  solo 
parts  for  violins,  flutes,  saxophones,  trumpets,  chorus  or 
vocal  solo,  with  Orchestra  Accompaniment. 

Small . $1.25  Full . $1.75  Grand . $2.50 

EDWARD  B.  MARKS  MUSIC  CORP. 

RCA  Building  Radio  City  New  York 


DftUn  MIICIPI  “National  U.S.  High  School  March”  P4l|n  MIICIPI 
DAIiIJ  IYIUoIu!  By  W.  J.  Stannard  and  J.  V.  DeCimber  DAIlU  ItIUoIu! 

“GO  DOWN  MOSES  (Let  My  People  Go)”  “SOUTHERN  MEMORIES” 

A  truly  great  March  A  medley  ot  Best  Known  Spirituals 

“STEAL  AWAY  TO  JESUS” 

Funeral  March  arr.  by  W.  C.  Handy 

Three  Standard  Blues  by  W  C.  Handy.  Composer  of  “SAINT  LOUIS  BLUES" 
“LOVELESS  LOVE”  “HESITATING  BLUES”  “TheMEMPHIS  BLUES” 
Hot  arr.  by  W.  C.  Handy  Arr.  by  W.  C.  Handy  ‘  New  Aff.  b|  Georie  f  BriCtCl 

Price  75c  each 

Order  from  Your  Dealer  or  Direct.  Send  for  Complete  Catalog. 

I'lihli'.hfit  l>y  . 

HANDY  BROTHERS  MUSIC  CO.,  Inc  •  nVw  v^*riv*c1ty 


reBUlt  is  always  the  same,  a  sense  of  i 
fatigue  and  stiffneHs  with  a  loss  of 
eiiduraiu'e.  One  of  the  most  coniinon 
reasons  is  that  the  clarinet  position  U 
incorrect.  As  1  have  treated  this  in 
numerous  other  articles,  1  can  refer  you 
to  the  analysis  of  position  which  I  have 
made  and  suggest  that  you  follow  along 
these  lines  of  least  resistance.  Another 
fault  which  contributes  to  the  stiffness 
of  the  fingers  In  the  tendency  to  grip  the 
clarinet  tightly.  This  will  of  course  lead 
to  a  cram|>ed  feeling.  The  only  sure  cure 
for  tenseness  is  relaxation,  and  relaxa¬ 
tion  may  be  defined  as  "the  maximum 
accomplishment  with  a  minimum  of 
effort."  To  relax  is  to  diminish  tension  1 
rather  than  to  completely  eliminate  it 
and  this  brings  us  to  a  very  subtle  point. 
Relaxation  must  nut  be  thought  of  as  a 
complete  yielding  of  the  muscles  and  a 
slovenly  approach.  It  is  rather  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  muscular  action  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  permit  the  accomplishment  of 
a  finished  performance  without  unneces¬ 
sary  motion  and  without  fatigue.  In 
order  to  do  this  the  muscles  must  be 
trained  so  as  to  respond  to  the  slightest 
command.  Muscular  tension  is  the  result 
of  an  inadMiuate  attention  to  funda¬ 
mentals  of  technique  which  leave  the 
l>erfurmer  subject  to  imminent  break¬ 
down.  The  physical  side  of  the  clarinet 
playing  is  similar  to  all  other  physical 
feats  of  skill  in  that  it  depends  on  a 
well  trained  group  of  muscles  acting  in 
res|K>nse  to  external  stimuli  with  the 
greatest  maximum  result  balanced 
against  the  minimum  of  energy  or  effort 
pxi»ended. 

Rstulti  in  Confidence 

However  well  the  physical  side  of  play¬ 
ing  may  be  develo|>ed.  It  in  turn  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  more  difficult  and  subtle 
mental  attitude  of  the  performer.  Mental 
relaxation  and  a  sense  of  poise  is  the 
result  of  confidence  in  one's  abilities.  If 
all  the  preliminaries  have  been  observed 
and  the  problems  of  technique  are  well 
In  hand,  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  for 
the  result.  The  fact  remains  that  many 
performers  do  fear.  The  way  to  over¬ 
come  this  is  first  to  acknowledge  the 
problem  of  technique,  phrasing  or  inter¬ 
pretation  which  is  involved  and  to  solve 
it  mentally  before  actually  playing  it  on 
the  instrument.  When  the  problem  is 
well  in  mind  the  next  is  to  play  It  slowly, 
concentrating  on  the  work  In  hand  and 
disregarding  any  external  and  irrelevant 
influences  which  might  distract.  Mental 
relaxation  Is  the  result  of  complete  con¬ 
centration.  When  one  plays  music  one 
is  creating  an  individual  artistic  world  In 
which  all  else  has  little  if  any  value. 
Tenseness  and  nervousness  are  both  prod¬ 
ucts  of  world  and  interfering  with  it. 
Make  a  compact  with  the  music  being 
played  and  not  with  the  audience;  they 
are  interested  in  the  music,  if  they  are 
sincere,  and  not  merely  in  the  personality 
of  the  performer.  I-’ndouhtedly  the  vari¬ 
ous  combinations  of  all  of  these  factors 
involved  will  sometimes  lead  to  compli¬ 
cated  relationships,  but  if  the  performer 
can  consistently  keep  his  mind  on  his 
music  and  concentrate  on  the  artistic 
value  of  his  work,  disregarding  extra¬ 
neous  elements,  his  nervousness  will  dis- 
ap|>ear. 

In  short,  the  mental  attitude  controls 
and  uses  the  physical  attitude  in  order 
to  express  whatever  artistic  value  is  re¬ 
quired.  Mental  relaxation  is  the  result 
of  concentration  and  physical  relaxation 
is  derived  from  the  ideal  of  maximum 
result  with  the  minimum  of  effort.  When 
the  two  are  correlated  or  rather  coordi- 
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nated  the  result  will  be  a  |>oised  and 
artistic  achievement. 

Roy  Knauu,  Ruts 

{/uettioa:  My  tone  in  the  upper  regis¬ 
ter  Is  not  as  round  and  full-bodied  as  I 
vould  like  it :  in  fact,  it  ia  thin,  shrill, 
and  squeaky.  How  can  I  correct  this? — 
K.  J.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

.{Msuer:  You  are  modest  in  your  eval- 


jAombotUL 

QjussJtwnA  Cbt&wehsuL 

Wm.  F.  Raymond,  14th  InL,  Ft  Doris.  C.  Z. 


ijurstioa:  Isn't  it  just  as  feasible  to 
^urt  a  tune  with  the  lips  alone  as  it  is 
with  the  tongue? — J.  H.  Olsen,  Duluth, 
Jfiss. 

Xnaicer.'  Your  word  "feasible"  implies 
that  you  would  use  the  lips  constantly  to 
the  total  exclusion  of  the  tongue.  If  this 
la  your  Idea,  the  answer  is  a  decided  NO ! 
If  you  had  said,  "Isn’t  It  desirable  on 
speciflc  occasions  to  use  the  lips  rather 
than  the  tongue?"  you  would  have  been 
perfectly  correct.  There  are  passages  in 
arhich  it  Is  not  only  desirable  but  also 
imperative  that  the  lips  alone  start  and 
finish  the  tone.  This,  of  course,  assumes 
that  you  have  reached  a  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment  far  beyond  the  novice,  and  are  able 
to  start  a  tone  without  the  objectionable 
"phu"  which  would  result  If  you  d!  not 
have  this  particular  articulation  mas¬ 
tered. 

In  song,  or  legato  numbers,  the  Ups 
alone  are  quite  often  used  to  enunciate 
a  tone.  I  like  the  word  "enunciate” 
rather  than  "articalate"  in  thin  instance 
because  it  suggests  a  more  artistic 
"rapport"  with  the  song  than  the  harder 
more  mechanical  word  "articulate”.  It  in 
not  only  in  songs,  however,  but  also  in 
other  numbers  that  the  Ups  alone  must 
sometimes  be  used  in  order  to  create  a 
flnished  effect.  To  Illustrate,  I  am  giving 
you  the  opening  strain  of  Dvorak's 
■Xargo". 


-umo  ncu  thb  aoitii)  srunoNT* 


These  few  half  notes  that  you  see  here 
demand  the  utmost  In  artistic  rendition. 
The  trombones  stand  out  prominently  In 
this  passage,  and  its  rendition  by  the 
section  reveals  whether  or  not  the  per¬ 
formers  are  artists  or  trombone  mechan¬ 
ics.  To  enunciate  these  tones  as  a  sec¬ 
tion,  giving  life  to  the  tone  the  Instant 
the  baton  descends,  to  release  each  note 
together  an  instant  before  it  meets  the 
text  tone,  requires  the  most  exacting 
control  and  ability.  Throughout  this 
opening  passage  of  the  "I.Jirgo”  the  Ups 
•lone  should  be  used  to  start  the  tone. 
There  are  many  occasions  when  the  Ups 
»»>d  a  moderate  tongue  must  be  used.  It 
would  be  preposterous,  however,  to  use 
the  lips  alone  in  dynamic  passages  such 
•»  one  finds  In  Wagner’s  "Ring”  music. 

Question;  I  want  to  buy  a  new  trom¬ 
bone  and  I  would  appreciate  it  very  much 
1^  you  would  tell  me  the  following 
thing:  Is  a  solid  brass  Instrument  as 
k*>od  as  a  silver  one? — Mary  Ewell, 
Baltimore,  Md. 


uation.  When  you  recognise  a  weakness 
as  frankly  as  you  do,  you  are  certainly 
ready  to  correct  that  weakness  promptly. 
ITacticing  long  tones  will  result  in  the 
full  round  tone  you  desire  and  will  give 
you  better  control  as  well.  Listening  is 
very  important  in  order  to  develop  the 
quality  of  tone  you  desire  and  also  >n 
keeping  the  pitch. 


Answer:  About  93%  of  all  cup  mouth¬ 
piece  instruments  are  solid  brass  or  bra.ss 
and  a  soft  alloy.  Some  makers  have  ex- 
lierlmented  and  are  experimenting  with  a 
combination  of  different  metals,  but  on 
the  whole,  brass,  because  Of  Its  malleabil¬ 
ity  and  sufficient  resistance,  is  used  by 
the  majority  of  manufacturers.  Slides 
and  valves,  of  course,  are  made  of  a 
harder  metal  than  brass. 

According  to  Physics,  a  trombone  may 
be  made  of  paper,  glass,  iron,  or  any 
other  material  capable  of  maintaining 
the  proper  proportions.  The  only  fact 
with  which  Physics  is  concerned  is 
PROPORTION.  A  length  of  pl|)e  so  many 
inches  long  will  produce  so  many  vibra¬ 
tions  and  that’s  all  there  is  to  it.  But 
from  the  artistic,  or  musical  angle,  the 
metal  of  which  an  instrument  Is  made  is 
of  paramount  importance.  There  must 
be  an  exact  amount  of  resistance  ami 
resimnse  or  "feel”  to  an  instrument  to 
make  it  acceptable.  Oftentimes  the  only 
difference  between  instruments  of  dif¬ 
ferent  make  is  resistance  and  response. 
An  instrument  with  a  zephyr-like  re- 
siKtnse — ease  of  voice  actuation — may  not 
have  enough  resistance — back-bone  or 
strength — to  hold  the  tone  quality  when  a 
fortissimo  attack  is  required.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  instrument  of  too  much 
resistance  lacks  sufficient  feel  to  satisfy 
discriminate  performers. 


I  think  that  Mary  Kwell  wanted  to  ask 
her  question  in  this  manner :  "Is  a  sil¬ 
ver-plated  Instrument  any  different  from 
an  un-plated  one?” 

This  depends  primarily  upon  the  orig¬ 
inal  resistance  of  the  plain  brass  instru¬ 
ment.  If  in  the  first  place  the  un¬ 
plated  instrument  lacks  sufficient  "back¬ 
bone”  to  hold  a  fortissimo  attack,  its 
weakness  might  be  overcome  by  a  plat¬ 
ing  of  silver.  On  the  other  hand.  If  the 
un-plated  Instrument  hi^  all  the  "push- 
back”  that  Is  desired,  ffifn  the  addition 
of  plating  might  add  too  much  resistance 
to  it.  Generally  speaking,  plating  adds 
resistance  to  an  Instrument.  Whether  or 
not  an  Instrument  should  have  more  or 
less  resistance  depends  upon  the  whims 
of  the  performer  who  is  to  play  it.  It 
requires  years  of  experience  before  one 
is  able  to  distinguish  between  the  flnely 
drawn  difference  of  plating  and  no-plat¬ 
ing.  Those  of  you  in  school  don’t  have 
to  worry  about  it.  Toss  a  coin,  and  let 
"heads”  be  silver,  and  "tails”  brass. 


CLARINET  SOLOS 

on  the  1941  Contest  List 

E-FLAT  CLARINET  altk  PiMt  An*t. 
SEajStTIVE  LIST 

BergMm  leUU*  d«  Monifort  IV  .M 

rhapell*  I'ne  Serenade  IV  .M 

l>urand  Valae  in  R-flat  V  .M 

Kacudia  Third  Fantaile  V  1  00 


B-fLAr  CLARINET  with  Plana  Aaaat. 

HKIa.  and  Cl'M.  LI«T 

Hainicka  IrUroduHlon  and  Allagro  IV  1.:!% 

('aTalllnl  Adagio  M  Tarantella  V  1.00 

Oaubart  Fantaaia  VI  1  20 

Lafatorra  Pantaalo  Caprlca  V  1.2.% 

>Urtj  ITcaaiar  Fantatia  V  1  20 

Maaiiagar.  A.  l*ontaat  rieca  V  100 

Moaart  ixmrarto.  Op.  107  V  l.%0 

Hpohr  Firat  ('oncarlo.  Op  20  V  2.2% 

TNimton  1-na  PaiMaa  Lointaina  IV  .00 

Vardi-Ban^i  Rigolatto  VI  .7% 

Weber  ('anrartlno.  Op.  20  V  .00 

WebfV  ruoearto.  Op.  T3,  No.  1  V  1.7S 

Weber  ('ooemo.  Op.  74.  No.  2  V  2  00 


ALTO  CLARINET  with  Plana  Actat. 
Hergaon  i«ulaa  di  Monifort 

(Rmie  A  Air)  IV  00 

Moaart  .\daglo  from  roocerto.  Op.  107  III  .7% 

Till  Serenade  III  ^0 


BASS  CLARINET  with  Plana  Acept. 

CUMULATIVB  COMFJmTION  LIST 
llaail  II  Lamento  IV  75 

Marty  Firat  Fantaule  VI  1  20 

Orlanundar  Rnmanre  IV*  t.OO 

Sehmuta  Roivllno  V  .06 

Thomlim  I’ne  IVnaee  IjOtnUina  IV  .00 


The  Gundy-Bettoney  Co.,  Inc. 

Hyde  Park,  Boston.  Mam. 


Tko  Excelsior  end  Americen  Prep  Bend  Instru¬ 
ments  ere  ecknowledqed  Ameriee's  greetesl 
velue  In  the  moderete  price  field  eny  wey 
you  look  et  it.  Mede  end  querenteed  by  the 
oldest  menutecturers  of  bend  instruments  In 
Americe  for  the  School  Musicien.  Send  for 
free  descriptive  litereture. 


WILLIAM  FRAM(  CO. 

2033  CLYBOURN  AVE. 
CHICROO  ILLIMOIS 


HIGH  SCHOOL  BANDS 

MAKE  MONET! 

New  UnUerme — lastnunenis 
Sponsor 

HEANEY,  FAMOUS  MAGiaAN 

Wa  kova  a  raol  preposition. 

H'rite  Direct 

HEANEY.  FAMOUe  MAOICIAN.  OttiAwli.  WU. 


Send  Your  Renewal 
Nowl 


lery,  1941 


February,  1941 


Pleste  mention  THE  SCHOOL  .\tL’SICI.1S  when  ansuvrino  adzcrtiiemcnts  in  this  msfiaziiir. 
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Make  a  Date!  SdsaA.  fo\.  {BaiuL  fi/OMniai!  Qlub^ 

•  -  Entericunment  cmd  Money  Mcddng  Suggeetions.  Hare  You  Any? 

®  By  G.  L  ConnoUy 


GOOD  Reed! 


Warwick.  N.  Y. 


THE 

«*MY  MASTERPIECE’ 


REED 


You've  hearil  about  it»  wonderful 
playing  qualitie*.  Thii>  in  your  chanre 
to  try  one  on  your  nax  or  clarinet.  A 
2!ic  to  4Sc  value,  made  available  to  you 
with  thio  coupon.  Don't  miit>>  it! 


Hend  me  (me  of  "My  MoBt«>rpleee  Ro«>d*  (or  «ihlrh 
I  rnrioee  1#r  Iti  ttainiM  to  r«Mrer  molliho 
TRENCH  AMERICAN  REEOt  MfR.  CO..  INC. 
lEM  NroAiway.  Now  York.  N.  Y. 


I  PUT  .  □B-' 

«h«*>  □ 

□  imor 


MH'AL  MCRK’  OF.AIeKKS  MTOt'K  THtiHF  REKOR 


HOLTON 

^ladthic. 


Tka  tatna  tacrat  formulai 
and  procatsai  ditcovarad 
by  Frank  Holton  in  1896 
aro  faithfully  utad  in  Hol¬ 
ton  oil  today. 

It  claant,  lubricatas  and 
last*  lonqar. 

Suppliad  with  droppar. 

AT  DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE 


DWIGHT  W.  GODARD 

a  *.  RIanr  St..  Amara.  OL.  U.  S.  A. 


a  totlaalaa  wMW  Or  MaartM  0.  Tartar 
Priw  as*  aw  bMk. 


ItMl  fw  Claw  lattrattlM.  EffMtl*.  In  any  Initra- 


Publiilwd  for  all  band  Inalnimrati. 
Scad  poalcard  for  rUEE  COPT  TODAY 


Swain'*  Mutic  Houia,  Manifiald,  Pa. 


Much  hian  tn-cii  written  atMiut  nimiiHor- 
liiK  oriraniMtlonH  cuiiducted  for  the  beiie- 
flt  of  the  nchool 


GODARD’S  IMPROVED 


Uaaally  papalar.  wdaraid 
by  laadiag  baadaatlara. 
eaaraalaad  to  ttaa  tbt  tw- 
Ttoa  aad  laac  Ufa  ynn  bavt 
a  rlfM  to  aiaiat.  Pla- 
labad  la  tva  dWataat 
aalara;  biaak.  aary  Mat. 
daft  rad.  ■araw  aad  ailra 
drab.  Wt  bava  radaaad 
aar  pHaaa.  writo  aa  Iw 
aaatatlaa.  tUUae  aaabw 
kttaa  t(  aalw.  Da  It  todayl 


EASY  STEPS  to  the  BAND 


inntrunnentat  de¬ 
partment.  There 
in  probably  no 
^  hand  or  orchestra 
;  director  In  the 
field  of  public 
Hchool  music  that 
,  does  not  wish  for 
I  equipment  which 
he  does  not  have ; 
this  equipment 
>  usually  Includes 
I  music.  Instru¬ 
ments,  or  uni¬ 
forms.  There  are 
very  few  Boards 
of  I-:ducatlon  in  Mr.  Connolly 

I  America  that  do 

I  not  appreciate  the  value  of  Instrumental 
music  in  the  nchool  curriculum,  either 
,  from  the  vocational  or  the  cultural  vlew- 
'  iMiliit :  but  regardless  of  this  fact,  it  is 
1  very  much  like  shoeing  a  yearling  colt 
,  to  get  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  from 
them  to  secure  the  necessities  of  a  re- 
I  M|M.<'table  instrumental  program. 

Have  you  ever  tried  to  organise  a  card 
party  or  a  cake  sale  for  the  benefit  of 
i  the  music  department*  If  you  have,  I 
I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
,  effort  ex|>ended  was  not  nearly  worth  the 
pittance  that  you  were  fortunate  to  col- 
I  lect.  If  you  are  in  a  situation  such  as 
I  mine  you  would  lie  hog-tied  for  even 
suggesting  a  tag-day  or  anything  similar. 

'  The  eternal  cry  seems  to  be  that  the  tax 
I  rate  is  already  too  high  and  the  residents 
would  resent  strongly  any 'effort  to  bull- 
I  dose  them  Into  doiistioiis  that  would  he 
I  used  for  a  subject  that  is  "just  a  frill" 
in  the  fundamental  educational  scheme. 

What  Is  to  be  done?  We  are  aware  of 
the  fact  that  our  school  musicians  are 
talented  youngsters  and  with  the  use  of 
'  the  pru|>er  materials  they  would  go  far 
In  the  music  world.  We  also  know  that 
many  students  in  the  school  have  the 
;  necessary  heredlta/y  requisites  for  the 
study  of  an  Instrument  but  have  not  the 
,  wherewithal  to  further  their  education 
;  along  these  lines.  A  few  months  ago,  I 
;  found  myself  facing  these  facts  in  bewil- 
,  derment.  I  had  read  many  articles  re- 
i  garding  Band  Parents'  Clubs,  but  I  had 
I  never  realised  the  need  for  one  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  my  school.  One  day  I  banged 
tiut  a  form  letter  with  my  typewriter  and 
I  gave  It  to  the  school  secretary.  She  was 
I  kind  enough  to  mimeograph  enough  copies 
'  for  all  the  parents  of  my  students.  To 
^  the  boys  and  girls  that  I  knew  could  be 
trusted,  I  gave  the  letters  to  be  taken 
I  home;  the  balance  of  the  letters  I  sent 
j  by  the  way  of  the  I'nited  States  mail. 

The  following  Is  the  letter  which  I  present 
I  for  your  approval : 

I  Dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  - ; 

I  During  the  last  three  years  therr  have 
I  bccH  a  great  many  children  started  on 
instruments  of  the  band  and  orchestra. 
These  children  are  your  children.  I  knoir 
I  that  you  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  money 
I  asd  time  in  the  interest  of  their  progress. 

To  obtain  the  best  from  your  children  / 
,  must  have  home  cooperation,  and  this  is 
I  the  rrason  for  writing  to  you  as  parents. 

I  Onr  band  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 


Hudson  Valley  section ;  we  would  like  n  jj  Oscstn 
to  be  the  best  in  (be  east.  Witb  yttur  |  calty  pre 
cooperation  your  child  will  get  the  most  I  tKine  hi 
from  his  mttsic  instruction  and  be  a  mem-  J  TBe  int< 
ber  of  a  fine  organisation.  ]  notes  be 

I  have  spoken  to  a  few  parents  ahost  '  cot*''  P' 
organising  a  Band  Parents’  Club.  Tkey  ^ 
think  it  is  a  good  idea.  The  purpose  of  l>*csuse 
this  club  is  to  discuss  problems,  and  help  ■ 
yon  to  help  your  child.  /  ironld  even  like  i 
to  teach  you  to  play  an  instrument.  I  | 
feel  this  club  will  be  of  great  value  Is  H 
every  porenf  whose  child  is  studying  as  I 
instrument. 

ff  you  think  this  club  idea  is  a  go<d 
oue,  please  come  to  the  first  mretisp, 
which  will  be  held  in  the  High  Schssl  ] 
building  on  Wednesday,  A’ovembrr  (7  cl  ! 
s:ts  p.  m.  If  Ibis  night  is  not  suitable  ^ 
for  you,  please  let  me  know  when  pos  ^ 
could  come,  so  the  time  of  the  second  ]  | 
meeting  can  be  arranged  to  Jit  the  major-  j 
ity  oj  the  parents.  i 

Vert/  truly  yours,  I 

(Signed)  O.  L.  Connolly,  1 

fnslrumental  Supervisor,  jl 

The  day  of  the  first  meeting  arrivil 
with  a  wintry  blast.  Snow  flew  and  m  J 
did  my  hopes  of  a  successful  ineetig( 

Before  dinner  I  was  so  worried  that  I 
called  some  of  the  parents  on  the  tek- 
phone.  I  did  this  to  get  an  Idea  of  tbs 
number  that  would  be  present  and  Is 
remind  some  of  the  meeting  that  was 
really  going  to  be  held.  Refreshmesti 
had  been  donated  by  the  nchool  home- 
making  club  and  I  thought  a  word  to  pi.  Mr.  Ar 
fathers  over  the  phone  about  thin  wouM  f  phons 
bring  them  around  If  nothing  else  wouM  riesee 
That  evening  at  eight -thirty  the  gnsir  dsq*  I 
had  swelled  to  eight  fond  parents,  all  of  bscsmi 
whom  had  just  recently  purchased  Instru-  '  phoo# 
ments  for  their  children  and  didn’t  wsni  riel  ani 
to  miss  the  show.  With  this  nucleus  we  ^  wriiisn 
formed  the  club  and  assigned  each  mem-  p  »* 
ber  to  make  himself  resitonsible  for  two  |  Urq# 
other  parents.  wortin^ 

At  the  third  meeting  of  the  new  par-  ,  Wic*  i 
ents'  club,  the  group  decided  that  ther  r  of  itsr 
could  only  help  their  children  by  belnt  hs 

familiar  with  the  problems  themselven  o 

At  the  fourth  get-together  we  were  all 
equipped  with  drum  sticks ;  I  proceednl  miqhtil 

to  teach  the  club  rhythmic  problems  from 
the  very  beginning. 

Meetings  are  now  held  every  other  ******.* 
week,  by  the  decision  of  the  parents.  At  - 
the  very  leant  we  have  seventy-flve  per  ! 
cent  of  all  the  children's  mothers  and  ^ 
daddies  present.  We  have  club  stations!? 

for  prestige  with  a  letterhead  In  purple  i  - - 

and  gold  of  two  silhouettes  in  profile  of  I 
majorettes.  t 

In  preparation  for  a  recent  concert,  tbs  | 
club  took  over  the  duties  of  ticket  selling  | 
and  advertising.  Our  auditorium  was  ^ 
jammed  to  the  rafters  for  the  concert  and 
our  profits  were  twice  as  large  In  com¬ 
parison  with  the  receipts  of  former  en¬ 
deavors.  i 

Everyone  In  the  county  knows  of  the 
Warwick  High  School  Band  and  of  Its  | 
auxiliary.  The  Band  Parents'  Club.  A  | 
more  lively  organixation  than  the  latter  |  j 
I  have  never  seen.  I  wholeheartedly  en-  I  -s 
dorse  a  group  such  as  the  one  I  have  been  ; 
exploiting;  not  only  as  a  means  to  an  end 
in  securing  the  necessities  for  the  musts 
depsu'tment,  but  as  a  pain  easer,  as 
anesthetic,  for  the  band  director. 


Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MVSIC1.4S  tvhen  answering  adverfisemenls  in  this  eemgasine. 
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Saxophons  Quujusa  dnAwiuuuL 

By  Joy  Arnold 

43-Ot  40th  St.,  Long  Island  City,  New  YoHi 


Oaesftoa;  1  have  quite  a  bit  of  dtlll- 
cuity  producing  the  extreme  tow  and  ex¬ 
treme  high  notes  on  my  alto  saxophone. 
The  intonation  is  Inconsistent,  the  low 
note*  beinir  flat.  I  know  that  the  pads 
cover  properly,  and  I  believe  that  the 
fault  does  not  lie  with  the  instrument, 
berauae  it  is  a  rood  make.  Kindly  rive 


Mr.  Arnold  began  the  study  of  the  saio- 
phona  in  1923  and  gained  valuable  eipe- 
rienee  in  dance  bands,  movie  house  and 
stage  bands,  and  on  the  radio  before  he 
became  interested  in  teaching  the  saxo¬ 
phone  and  the  development  of  study  mate¬ 
rial  and  solos  for  the  instrument.  He  has 
eritten  many  folios  of  educational  material 
and  solos  and  at  present  is  busy  with  a 
larga  class  of  pupils.  Ha  is  constantly 
verting  on  saw  collections  of  solos,  new 
folios  of  original  studies  and  new  editions 
of  standard  works  for  the  saxophone.  We 
are  happy  to  welcome  h4r.  Arnold  to  our 
staff  of  columnists  and  are  certain  that  our 
saxophone-playing  readers  will  benefit 
mightily  from  his  interesting  instruction. 


your  dissgnoni*  of  my  trouble  and  recom¬ 
mend  what  I  .xhould  do  to  remedy  the 
sitnatlon. 

Anaicer;  In  connidering  your  trouble, 
I  would  flrnt  like  to  point  out  that  be- 


U  N  I  F  O  RMS 


M^fOMPHtTIVf  PPIffS 
UNIFORM  COMPANY 


KANSAS  (lir  WISSOUtI 


sides  the  actual  Instrument  Itself  there 
are  three  other  factors  to  be  considered 
in  the  sure  and  easy  production  of  the 
extreme  tones  and  in  good  seneral  in¬ 
tonation.  These  are  (1)  a  (ood  mouth¬ 
piece,  (2)  a  rood  reed,  and  (3)  the 
proper  embouchure.  I  will  discuss  these 
factors  separately,  and  you  can  take  the  | 
information  and  check  it  arainst  your  ^ 
equipment  and  embouchure,  thereby  mak-  - 
inr  your  own  diaftnosis. 

First  of  all,  your  mouthpiece  may  be 
too  clone.  Best  results  from  any  point  I 
of  view  are  obtained  from  a  mouthpiece 
with  a  medium  open  facinr.  The  interior, 
or  chamber  of  the  mouthpiece  should  be  - 
of  medium  sise,  neither  too  large  nor  too 
small.  A  too  large  chamber  makes  the 
horn  as  a  whole  play  flat,  and  when  you 
push  the  mouthpiece  on  the  cork  far 
enough  to  reach  A-440,  the  high  notes 
are  sharp  and  the  low  ones  flat. 

When  the  chamber  is  too  small,  you 
have  the  reverse  situation.  To  get  good  ; 
response  and  intonation  you  must  use  a  I 
medium  reed.  You  are  probably  using  | 
too  soft  a  reed,  and  relaxing  your  lips  | 
to  get  out  the  low  notes,  thus  producing  ' 
them  flat  in  pitch.  The  soft  reed  also  I 
makes  production  of  the  high  notes  dif-  I 
flcult.  You  should  use  a  medium  reed.  | 

Your  embouchure  should  consist  of  a  i 
good  healthy  pressure  with  the  Ups  push¬ 
ing  towards  the  mouthpiece  In  all  direc-  i 
tions,  the  pressure  remaining  practically  - 
the  same  in  all  registers.  Let  your 
upper  teeth  rest  on  the  mouthpiece,  and 
be  sure  you  take  neither  too  little  nor 
too  much  mouthpiece  in  your  mouth. 

Analyse  the  above  Information  from 
the  point  of  view  of  your  own  case,  and  1 
believe  you  can  solve  your  dlfllculties.  If 
you  would  like  to  have  me  elaborate 
further  on  any  one  point,  write  again. 

Question;  1  have  been  studying  saxo¬ 
phone  for  some  time  with  a  teacher  who 
is  in  reality  a  clarinetist  attempting  to 
teach  saxophone.  I  am  forced  to  be  satis- 
fled  with  this  Instruction  because  that  is 
all  that  is  available.  This  teacher  can¬ 
not  give  me  any  help  with  the  vibrato. 
Please  give  me  an  idea  how  I  can  develop 
this  without  his  help. 

Answer ;  The  vibrato  is  a  pulsation  of 
the  lower  jaw.  As  you  sustain  a  note, 
move  the  jaw  down  and  up,  at  the  same 
time  supporting  the  embouchure  with  lip 
pressure.  The  jaw  movement  should  be 
very  slight,  but  rather  rapid.  The  amount 
and  speed  of  the  jaw  movement  can  be 
gauged  by  listening  to  good  performers 
on  records  and  on  the  radio.  You  will 
have  to  practice  the  jaw  movement 
slowly  at  first  until  you  learn  to  control 
it.  Then  you  can  bring  It  up  to  the 
desired  speed. 

Queation:  Can  you  recommend  some 
good  pieces  of  study  material  for  de¬ 
veloping  technique  and  also  to  teach 
something  about  playing  dance  music? 

Answer;  One  of  the  finest  sets  of 
studies  for  technique  is  Klose's  Twenty- 
five  Daily  Exercises.  There  is  also  a 
group  of  studies  by  Salvlani  that  is  good 
for  this  purpose.  For  dance  music,  I 
know  of  nothing  better  than  Jimmy 
Dorsey's  Saxophone  Method,  which  I  use 
with  all  my  pupils. 
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CL  (^mpoMM' Oidtionahif,  ) 

Musical  Terms,  irom  English  to  Italian 
Compiled  by  Froncia  Howotrd  McKcry,  Compoeer  and  Arranger 


Laconic — laroniro 
Laconicali.v — Inroutramr  ulr 
I^Af'RiMOHic,  TKARn-l., — larrimoHo  ;  (in  l«r> 
rlmoiw"  manner )  — lacri tii»*a mrntr 
Laooino — tardy — tardo 
LAOfliNaLT — tardily — lardamrntr 
Lamc.  Limi’INO — t<ippiraute,  goppirando 
Lamklt — goppirotir 

(with)  LAMRNRaa — (ron}  goppicamruta 
(with)  Lamentation  —  (roii)  lanienta- 
gionr,  lamento 
LAMENTlNO—fomrutoao 

I/AMENTINni.T,  I^AMENTTI'I.I.r  —  Uimriitr. 
folmrntr 

Lanocid- — Intipuido 
LANnrii>l.T-  -lattfmidatnriitf 
(with)  LANCiroR — (cmi)  Uiniiuorr 
Lkkt  ){ani>— mono  Ain(«(ro  ( Jf.8. ) 

(with)  I^ENOTH  —  (co)il  luiiphfgga 
LKNOTHKNBn-— elonKntcd  — filhixanhi ;  jiro- 
loiiRed — proluniiato 
LENOTHII.V — lUMftatnrHlr 
I^ENIENT — Irnirntr 
LaNlENTI.r — Irniriitrmrnfr 
Lerk — mrno 

Lehh  Movri>  ( alowi-r  )--m»  mo  moami 

(to)  I,ET.  Leave.  Ai.iajw  ivorh) — laKtinrr 

IjET  (It)  Vibrate — lamrin  ribrorr 

Level — lirrilo,  AjiioMofo 

Leveled — livellalo 

I..IRERAI. — librrair 

(with)  Liberalitt — Iron)  librralitn 
IjIBERaLLV — librrn  Imrntr 
(with)  Liberty — (con)  /(brrfd  ;  at  (your) 
pleaaure — o  piocimCMto,  a  piarrrr 
(With)  Like,  Livelinrh8 — (con)  vito, 
anima 

Lioiit  (in  weiRlit) — Xrgprrtt 
Liohtlt— h  ogernmrnte 
(with)  LioHTNEBK — (con  I  Irggrrrgga 
Like — aa — rome  ;  aa  if — rome  »e;  in  the 


manner  of — alia,  (m  modo ;  like  an 
andante — andaatrmrHte ;  aimllar,  almi* 
larly — aimilr 

Linoerino — delay  Inc — (HduicrioRre,  indugi- 
ando 

Liuvid  (adj)  liquido 
(like)  Liquid— (al/o)  liquido 
(with)  Liquimtt — (cob)  liquiditd,  liqui- 
drgta  ;  in  liquid  manner — tiquidamente 
Little — poco 

denreea  aa  followa 

1.  a  little — MH  poco 

2.  a  very  little — itn  poch>  tio,  mn  pochino 

3.  a  very  very  little — wa  porhrttino 

4.  the  least  bit — pochiaaimn  (the  au|ier- 
lative) 

Lith-e  by  Littu — a  poco  a  poco 
Live.  Auve — vivo,  vivevoU 
(with)  Liveijness,  Life — (rou)  vita, 

oMimo 

Li  vely — vivomen  te 
Livino — vivcHlc,  vivendo 
IxiNO — lungo;  extra  Ions — airalungo 
Ijono  Pause — iunpa  pausa 
(with)  Lonoino.  Desire — (con)  desiiferio 
IX>NOtNa(LT) — desirously,  eaRerly — deaid- 
rntaamrnle 

ix>siNO  (dying  out) — perdenie,  prrdendo  ; 

beoominK  lost— penfeaiiosi 
I.A>UD  (strong,  stout) — forte  (/);  half 
loud — metto  forte  (mf);  moat  loud — 
fortiaaimo  (use  of  the  au|ierlative — 
iaaimo) 

lx>ri>ER — more  loud — p4«  forte 
l,.ouDLV — fortemente 

(with)  Loudness — with  force,  laiwer — 
CON  forta 

(with)  I,iOVE — (con)  omm-r 
lavviNO — amorous — omoroao  ;  affei-tlonate 
— aj(fe:iotia(o 

IxiviNOLY — amoroualy — amoroaamente 


I 


IvOWEEI.S'G,  lk>I.XO  Dow.v,  SiNKINO— 
calonte,  calando 
Lucid  (bright,  clear) — Ivcido 
Lucidly — lucidamente 
(..uouBMOUs — luffubre 
I^uouBRioi'SLT — lugubremeHte 
I  .USTILT — robustly — robuatamente 
(With)  Lustiness — with  vigor — com  vif. 
ore 

Lusty — robust,  sturdy — robRAto;  vigomot 

vigoroao 

Lyrical,  Lyric — lirico 
Lyrically — ItricomeNtr 
(the)  Lyric— (if)  Hrlco 
(with)  Maoic — (con)  magia 
Maoic,  Magical — magico 
Magically — magicamente 


JtODCRAl 
(With)  i 
(With) 
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MooiriEi 
Moon— » 
smorr 
I-  MOODILY 
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Moody  - 
moiiM 
JIORR— 1 
ersto 
piu  J 
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j.  P*"  »' 
L  Morn IN 

1:  MORNIN 


(«ith) 
MOUSNI 
lam  I 
tnatr 
MoURNI 
(in)  .M 
Mo\YD- 
piu  < 
(with) 
MOVINt 
pathi 


r 


(with)  MAGNincENCE  —  (CON)  maoHijI.  Mort- 
cesRa  mark 

.Magnikicent — magni/lco 
.Magnificently — mapni/lcamcMt, 

Maintained— mastraMfo 
Mai.ntainino — moNteNCNte 
Majestic — maeatoao 
Majestically —  maeatoaatncHte 
(with)  Majesty — (con)  maratd 
Major — mo  ppiorc 
(the)  Mandolin — (if)  maadolino 
(like  a)  March — (alia)  marcia.  marriala 
•Marching — morciONfe,  marciaad'i 
•Marked — marcato 

•Markedly — marcafomeNfe  ' 

.Marking — marcoNte,  marrando 
Martial — maraiole 

Martially — morriafmeNte  (in  tnodo  mar- 
Kiale)  b 

Measurable — iNfatirabile 
Measured — miswrato;  (in  measured  maa- 
ner) — miawratotneNte 
(with)  Measurement,  .Measure — iroa) 
miauramento 
.Mechanical — mrccoNicN) 

Mechanically — meccGnioamcNrc  | 

(with)  Meditation — (con)  mediiaginne  f 
Meditative — meditativo  I 

Meditatively — meditattvanievte  p 

(with)  Melancholy — (com)  melnHrnHa. 
moliNconiG 

Melancholy  (adj)  maUncottico ;  (In  mA-  I 
ancholy  manner) — maHaconirnmenle  I 
Melodious — mrlodioao  [ 

Melodiously — melodioaamente  | 

(the)  Melddrama — (if)  melodramma  ' 
Mixodram  ATYC — melodrammatico 
Melodramatically  —  melodrammatica- 
metite 

(the)  Melody — (fa)  mrlodia 
(with)  Menace — (con)  minaerr 
MBNAflNO - NiiNaCCiORO 

Menacingly — miuaccioaameHte 
Merrily,  Joyously — Uetamevte 
(with)  Merriment,  Joyousness — (con) 

Ueteeaa 

Merry,  Joyous — lieto;  festal — feaievole; 

Ray — gaio 

Metallic — metallico 
y  ETA  LLICA IXY — metolUca  mcM  fc 
bliLD — mild,  gentle,  benign  —  matiaurto; 

mild,  gentle,  meek — mife 
Mildly — benignly — moNawcfamcNfe  ;  mild¬ 
ly,  m(*ekly — mitamente 
(with)  Mildness  —  with  benign,  gentia 
mildness — con  maauetudine  ;  with  meek, 
gentle  mildness— con  mitegga 
Militant — militante 
Military — militare 

(In)  Miutary  Style — alia  miUtare — mil- 
itarmriifc 
Mimical — miniico 
Mimically — mimicaniCMte 
Minor — misorc 
(in)  Misery — (in)  miaerio 
Misty,  Nebulous — nebuloao 
Mistily — nebuloaamen  te 
Mobile — mobile 

(with)  Mockery — (con)  motteggio 
Mocking — motteggiante,  motteggiando 
Modal — modofe 
Mode — modo,  mode 
Moderate — moderato 
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]|0f>cK-«TKi.T — moderatamriite 

(with)  SloDEWATlON — (coM>  moderatUnit 

(with)  Modification  —  iron)  motHflra- 

tiOHC 

MooiFl  ci>— »i  odi/lca  (o 

Ucot>--modo:  in  Kood  humor — di  buoM 
DiNOrr  ;  with  bad  humor — con  malumorr 
)loooii.T — nadly — triataniente;  with  mel¬ 
ancholy — coH  malinconia 
MooiiT  —  Bloomy  —  mrmto  ;  melancholy  — 
maitNCOHico 

Moaa — piu;  more  accelerated,  piu  acvel- 
er»to;  llBhter — piU  Irggero  ;  louder — 
piu  forte;  faster — pia  allegro;  more 
■oft — pia  pioHo  (pp)  ;  more  sustained — 
pill  goetenuto 

liOBNiNo — awttiHo,  mairiaa 
MoaMNO  Sbrenaukb — mattiMalore 
Moot-  use  the  superlative — istimo;  most 
marked — marcatispinio 
(with)  Motion — (coa)  moio,  moriour 
MorsNFUL — lutiuoeo;  in  tears,  tearful — 
larrtmoto;  luRUbrious — lugubre  ;  sad- - 
tmlr 

MocaNFi'LLT — lutluotauirMlr 
tin)  MofRNiNO — (in)  lutio 
)lovii> — motto;  more  moved  (faster)  — 
piu  motto 

(with)  Movement — (co«i)  niovimeiiio 
Movino  (active)  —  movrntr,  morrudo; 
I«thetlc — ptrrefico  ;  pathetically — pateli- 


camente;  tenderly — (eiirrameHte 
Much — motto,  molta;  much  more  moved 
(much  faster) — molio  pia  moaso;  much 
less  moved  (much  slower) — motto  meno 
motto;  gettinB  much  louder — motto 
cretcendo;  Bettins  much  softer — motto 
diminuendo;  much  more  marked — motto 
piu  marcato;  with  much  expression — 
con  molta  etprettione ;  much  less —  : 
motto  meno;  much  more — motto  piu;  ; 
too  much — troppo;  not  too  much — non 
troppo;  very  much — di  motto,  attai;  ' 
enouBh — attai;  no  much — tauto  I 

Murmured,  Purled  (like  a  hrisiklet) —  \ 
mormoreggiato 

MurmURI.no,  Purlino  —  mormortfigiaiitr, 
mormoreggia  ndo 
(the)  Music — (la)  masico 
Musical — mas  (rale 
Musically — muticatmeiitr 
Musing — mutante,  mutaiido 
(with)  Mute — (con)  sordino 
•M  UTEDLT — tordameii  te 
(with)  Mutes — (con)  sordini 
Mthterious — miaterioso 
.MrsTERlousLT — mittrriotameiitr 
(with)  Mtstert — (con)  mittrrio 
Mystic — miatico 
Mystically — mitticamente 
(with)  Mysticism — (con)  tnittivitmo 


Fm  Glad  I  Studied  The  CELLO 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


into  your  instrument  and  bow  (about 
SO  separate  pieces  of  wood,  metal,  etc.) 
sod  many  points  of  the  earth  are 
railed  upon  that  you  may  worry  over 
your  scales.  The  top.  or  belly,  of  your 
cello  is  probably  of  spruce,  the  best  of 
which  comes  from  the  Austrian  Tyrol 
and  the  Carpathian  mountains  of  Rou- 
mania.  The  maple  for  the  back,  ribs, 
bridge,  neck  and  scroll  probably  came ' 
from  the  same  regions  and  the  ebony 
for  your  fingerboard,  pegs,  tail-piece 
and  part  of  the  purfling  (the  inlaid 
atrip  around  the  edge)  was  first  cut  in 
Africa.  Your  bowstick  probably  came 
from  the  Jungles  of  South  America, 
the  hair  from  Central  Europe,  Russia 
or  Siberia,  and  the  little  mother-of- 
pearl  decorations  on  the  frog  from  the 
Mediterranean  shores.  The  ivory  tip 
might  have  come  from  Africa  or  India, 
the  silver  wire  wrapping  and  the  steel 
and  brass  in  the  bow  screw  from  any 
of  a  dozen  countries. 

Inside  your  cello  you  may  And  a 
pine  bass  bar  and  sound  post,  and 
willow  linings  and  corner  blocks  that 
came  from  Germany  or  Czechoslovakia. 
The  white  strips  in  the  puffling  are 
probably  holly  from  the  same  places. 

If  you  use  gut  strings,  they  came 
either  from  Italian  or  American  lambs, 
those  with  copper  and  silver  windings 
probably  are  American  products.  The 
newer  steel  strings  with  aluminum 
and  silver  windings  are  American, 
although  the  silk  underlays  might 
have  come  from  Japan. 

For  a  final  word,  I  should  like  to 
offer  a  suggestion  to  student  cellists. 
That  is — take  care  of  your  cello.  By 
that  I  mean,  whether  your  fiddle  is  a 


forty-dollar  instrument  from  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  or  a  priceless  "old  master”,  | 
don’t  let  it  get  bumped  around,  don't 
let  other  people  use  it,  and  see  that 
atmospheric  changes  don’t  harm  it.  ; 
Whether  the  cello  belongs  to  the  school 
or  to  you,  put  the  case  on  it  when  you 
have  finished  playing,  keep  it  out  of  | 
drafts  or  hot  places  and  put  it  where  , 
it  won’t  get  bumped.  Never  loosen  the  ' 
strings  before  putting  the  Instrument  : 
away  as  that  disturbs  the  balance  of  . 
tension  in  the  cello  and  they  won’t  i 
stay  in  tune  next  time  you  play, 
either. 

If  an  edge  comes  unglued  or  by  acci¬ 
dent  you  crack  the  top,  back  or  ribs, 
take  it  at  once  to  a  good  repairman. 
Don’t  let  the  school  manual  training 
department  learn  the  art  of  fiddle  re¬ 
pairing  with  your  cello  for  a  patient. 
If  the  sound  post  comes  down  (it’s 
only  wedged  in  and  not  glued)  get 
someone  who  knows  how,  to  set  it  up. 

At  all  times,  watch  your  bridge  to 
see  that  it  is  perpendicular.  If  it  be¬ 
gins  to  tip,  you  can  adjust  it  yourself 
if  you  are  careful,  and  if  the  bridge 
breaks  because  of  accident  or  because 
it  has  not  been  kept  straight,  get  an 
experienced  man  to  fit  a  new  one. 
Keep  good  strings  on  your  cello  and  if 
they  start  to  fray  or  wire  winding 
comes  loose,  see  to  it  that  you  get  new 
ones.  If  you  hear  a  buzz  in  your  tone, 
it  may  be  a  bad  string  or  may  be  a 
crack  and  should  be  remedied  at  once 
as  neither  condition  will  correct  itself. 

In  other  words.  If  you  take  good  care 
of  your  Instrument  It  will  pay  divi¬ 
dends  and  multiply  the  pleasure  you 
get  from  playing,  many  times  over. 
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TOO  tba  ttmt  lUadard  at 
■zcallaM*  la  UNITOSlfS 
Uial  bar  ahrari  ehanator- 
iMd  elTlIlao  clatkaa  af 
tbit  aatltBaUT  koaini  Snt 
Wkr  aat  Ika  BEST  far  TOUB  baadt 
IFrtip  for  our  Ctttleg. 


Lotgasl  TaBois  M  (h*  World  ol  OOOD 
Mad*-To-Ord*r  Cletba*. 
m  WaM  Vaa  Barw  SIratC  Cblaas*.  INIaala 


UNIFORMS 


Specializing  in 
Designing 
EXCLUSIVE 
Band  and  Orchestra 
Attire  , 

Tell  ua  what  you  have  m 
■lad.  We  will  derigs  a^ 
■nbmit  aketchea  and  de- 

aisna. 

MarcuaRuben^  Inc. 

Dept.  tZ.  SZS  S.  SUte  St. 
CkkMO.  IlUnoia 


UNIFOIIMSff 
School  Bands 


Muds  to  your  meus- 
urs  with  Fit,  Style 
und  Comfort. 

—  Uaioa  Made  — 

Send  for  New  Color 
Cstslog  367-B 

Sample  Clotba  aad  Pricct. 
VnUormifoe  mil  ortmnisatkmt 

TlMPittiboi8Bros.llf|.Co 

Oncimiatl.  Ohio 
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■\'<w  Published  for  Band! 

March 

Carillon 

By  HOWARD  HANSON 
Arrnnued  by  Erik  W  ,  G.  Leidzen 
(Cotalo9  No.  27023TP) 

TbU  t/rllllMit  ntioib^  by  mi  r«iln«nt  AaiMtcftn 
■lustrlM).  In  Ml  arrMifmient  bjr  a  top-renliliiC 
bandaman.  la  d«aanrlng  of  a  faaUirvd  •ptH  on  tha 
boat  cofkTort  procrama.  Wrltton  to  "‘^oipo  alia 
Marrla**  It  feaUiraa  a  niaoatoao  atyk  which  la 
rffartlfal^  acronUiatad  by  a  ainiulalcd  carillon 
cffcn.  Orlilnaily  Introdiiead  with  arrat  aorrota. 
over  a  nallon-wlda  hook-up.  by  The  National  Hlfh 
HHiool  Baitd  at  lofriockan.  vmler  the  baton  of 
Ik.  Hanaon.  Carillon"  la  excellent  for 

all  banda  capabk  of  rendering  miialr  of  medium 
dllBrully 


Symphoolt  B>n4—t3.k0 
fttnndwd  Bmid— I2.M 


i  Condualor — 36c 


MELODIES 
EVERYONE  LOVES 

An  Album  of  Piano  Piocos  for 
th*  Grown-Up  Music  Lovsr 
Compiled  and  Arr.  hp  H’m.  M.  Felton 

For  fmorn  upo  fnia  IS  to  M.  thii  nnt  roluar 
ta  a  compilation  of  light  opera  and  grand 
opera  favoritea.  folkaonga.  claaalca.  and  light 
rhrthmle  aeleetlona — 36  In  all.  Ra^  haa  been 
arranged  or  revlaed  ao  that  It  may  be  played 
and  enjoyed  hj  planlata  who  have  had  only  a 
few  aeaMma  of  atudy.  Price.  tl.06. 


Parta— iSa  Coah 


THEODORE  PRESSER  CO. 

Krerytkinp  in  Untie  PuMirationt 
1712  Chaalaut  Slr*«l,  PhiladalpUo.  Pa. 


NOW  READY 

Ul  MoTamanl— SYMPHONY  IN  C  MINOB— 
By  CnMM  WISiMi* 

(IMl  NttlOMl  OiBtMt  Uit— ClM  A  Btndal 

BUndafS  Baad— laalad.  Pull  Saor* . M  M 

Ooncait  Baad — luelud.  Pull  Beoru .  7.M 

NnuphuDlc  Baud— laulud.  Pull  Seora .  I.M 

lEVOLUYIONABY  FANTASY— 

EiemI  William 

(IMl  Natlanal  Coatatl  Uat  a(  Mifgaitad  NuailMral 

Far  BaM 

Mandard  Band  . U.M 

Oancart  Band  .  B  M 

HTBUliniile  Band — Indud.  Pull  Brnra . t.BA 

Far  Ortkaatra 

Bat  1 — Indud.  Beara  . M  M 

Bat  1 — Inalud.  Bear.  .  t.tS 

Bat  1 — Indud.  Beam .  T.Bd 

ERNEST  WILUAMS  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

Baa  m.  LatNrta  Statlaa 
BraaBlya.  Naa  Vart 


SWING  PIANO! 

Loom  to  ploy  REAL  SWING. 

Send  for  Free  Home  Study  Folder 
TEACHERS:  WRITE  lor  buainm  oHar. 

CHRISTENSEN  STUDIO 

32  P«a«*«"ii  Hall  Chicaoo.  Ill. 


.^PANELLA  MARCHES. 

Solid,  Snappp,  Ueloditmt,  Well-Arranged 

Ob  tha  Squara  Amartran  Rad 

Mothars  af  Dauiaeracy  UahraraHy  a(  Dayton 
Our  FIslitiiiB  Mon  Tbo  Fax  •  Our 
I  Beuid  71c 

^RANK  A.  PANELLA.  Pub..  Crafton. 


:n';;:r\ 

Croaa  t 
>ayton  ( 


'Toumconent  of  Roses 
Bomd" 

(Continued  from  page  I» 

terested  one. 

When  the  National  Anthem  is 
played,  all  flags  except  the  stars  and 
stripes  are  dipped  to  horizontal  posi- 
tiona  or  to  a  point  where  the  colors 
do  not  touch  the  ground.  The  same 
procedure  ia  followed  when  the  alma 
mater  of  any  school  is  played  and  the 
American  flag  ia  not  being  used.  If  it 
is  desirable  to  place  the  American  flag 
in  the  middle  of  a  series  of  flags,  it 
must  be  placed  ahead  or  in  front  of 
the  other  flags,  otherwise  it  remains 
on  the  right  of  the  flags  within  the 
rifle  guard.  Rifles,  of  course,  are 
brought  to  salute  when  the  National 
Anthem  is  played.  If  possible  this 
movement  on  command  should  be 
taken  Just  prior  to  and  not  during  the 
playing  of  colors  or  the  anthem.  The 
student  in  charge  of  the  color  guard 
should  be  equipped  with  oflicer’s  saber, 
which  can  be  purchased  at  the  same 
wholesale  Arm  as  are  the  rifles.  His 
commands  with  saber  should  be  the 
same  as  in  the  R.O.T.C.  or  military 
unit.  It  is  rather  easy  for  a  good 
twirling  baton  drum  major  to  learn 
the  rifle  twirl,  although  the  boys  will 
nick  Angers  and  bruise  hands  as  they 
try  to  progress  too  rapidly  at  the  start. 

Tka  Fsminine  Touch  in  fk#  Band 

A  football  team  can  use  the  same 
plays  over  again,  and  each  time  they 
work  out  differently  and  the  audience 
will  keep  hoping  for  yardage.  But 
Just  let  the  band  repeat  on  "go  for 
a  loss”  and  how  quickly  the  crowd 
become's  uninterested  and  even  nn- 
friendly.  And  even  in  parades,  if  one 
liandsman  is  out  of  line  or  step,  some¬ 
one  howls,  or  if  the  same  march  is 
lieing  played  a  second  time,  someone 
criticizes.  To  stay  ahead  of  the  crimd, 
to  keep  something  new  or  interesting 
before  the  public 'and  the  student  body, 
is  a  tough  chore. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  easiest  and  most 
interesting  things  the  band  can  do  Is 
to  gather  around  good  looking  talented 
school  girls,  who  can  work  in  pretty 
clothes  and  make  even  the  grouch 
smile,  and  feature  them  not  as  in¬ 
strumental  players,  but  as  specialists 
in  front  of  the  band.  Because  dram 
majorettes  have  all  reached  about  the 
same  point  of  excellence  and  so  have 
gone  into  shorter  skirts  or  more  umph 
display,  they  are  drawing  a  lot  of  com¬ 
plaint  from  the  “taxpayers."  So  the 
question  comes  up  as  to  what  else 
girls  can  do. 

The  Tournament  of  Roses  Band, 
leading  the  great  Spanish-Mexican 
Fiesta  parade  each  August,  selected 
eight  girls  who  learned  the  famous 
"Chiapanecas"  Spanish  dance  —  the 
dance  where  everyone  claps  hands,  ala 


aye  cbop-in-a-cus,  aye  aye  (clap,  clap) 
Dressed  in  long  Spanish  gowns  at: 
with  high  <x>mbs  in  their  hair,  that 
eight  young  ladies  bad  the  audi^r 
Uking  part  all  along  the  line.  Wl»-i 
a  start  it  gave  the  parade  and  hinl 
popular  the  band  was  right  beh^ 
them!  So  as  to  a  part  of  halftime  » 
tertainment  at  football  games,  a 
tion  of  these  young  ladies  are  used  r 
various  times  in  Spanish  dances  ar? 
in  the  “History  of  the  Amerir^'l 
Dance”  beginning  with  the  minuet  sr. 
ending  with  the  “LaConga.” 
bandsmen  for  partners.  I 


This  New  Year’s  day,  with  the  flv^j  WANT 


mile  parade  of  the  Tournament  of 
Roses  in  which  no  float  cost  less  than 
one  thousand  dollars  and  only  real 
flowers  were  used,  the  theme  wai 
“America  in  Music."  In  front  of  tho 
band,  but  behind  the  colors,  the  ten  col¬ 
lege  girls  waved  to  the  crowd,  gettint 
them  “off  their  hands”  and  warmed  zp 
with  a  community  song,  a  Spaniik 
dance,  “clap  hands,”  each  girl  dressed  | 
to  represent  “America  in  everyday; 
life,”  a  cowgirl,  an  aviatrix,  a  Spanitb 
dancer,  a  dainty  housewife,  a  co-ed,  all- 
dressed  in  keeping,  but  all  sparklini: 
with  American  youth  and  enthusiasm.! 
And  so  it  is  still  femininity  but  it’stj 
lot  different  than  the  scantily  clothed [ 
drum  majorette  and  the  applause  i- 
much  larger  and  more  sincere. 

The  band's  “Flagrettea”  are  not  iisi. 
in  parades,  for  carrying  a  flag  for 
distance  is  t(M  big  a  job  for  a  zir! 
and  nothing  looks  more  pitiful  than 
young  lady  working  too  hard  ii 
parade  Intended  for  entertain ineiit.| 
The  girls,  besides  dancing  at  stoptl 
of  the  parade,  are  also  adept  at  twirl  j 
ing  the  Spanish  capes  and  this  makes  ^ 
excellent  entertainment  daring  the  I 
halftime  stunts. 

(To  he  continued) 
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Supervisor  Has  Radio  Experience 

Uniofitou-H,  Penna. — At  the  age  of  1*.  , 
Clifford  W.  Brown,  now  nupervlsor  of 
music  for  the 
seventh  year  in  1 
the  South  Union 
Township  schooh, 
played  in  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  university 
symphony  orches¬ 
tra,  from  which 
Institution  he  ~ 
graduated  wlth- 
B.S.  in  Music, 
education  in  17S>. 
He  has  also  at¬ 
tended  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michi¬ 
gan  for  summer 
courses  and  con-  ; 
Mr.  Brown  tinued  graduate 

study  at  Camcfle 

Institute  of  Technology  in  Pittsburgh. 

( 'onsiderable  radio  experience  during 
and  since  college,  playing  professionally, 
directing  and  announcing  programs  helped 
Mr.  Brown  to  successfully  stage  his  grade 
and  high  school  music  organisations  to 
a  regular  four  month  weekly  broadcast 
over  the  local  radio  station. 
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WANTED 


WANTED-  -Experienced  band  instrument  repair 
■en.  Men  with  factory  experience  preferred. 
Can  U'e  good  reed  man  at  well  as  good  brass 
■an.  (tire  full  details  of  experience,  age,  educa¬ 
tion,  previous  employers,  references,  and  incinde 
neent  photograph.  Write  Box  22,  The  SCHOOL 

MUSICIAN.  _ 

EXCHANGE  POSITIONS- .Southwestern  band- 
anster  desires  ea.stem  position.  Competent  and 
experienced.  Would  like  to  trade  positions  with 
(sstern  bandmaster.  For  further  information, 
write  Box  fS,  The  .SCHOOL  MUSICHAN, 
WANTED  — Clarinet ,  saxophonist,  band  experi¬ 
ence.  first  cornet,  dance  pianist  doubling  band 
imtniment.  Other  players  write,  beginners  need 
sot  apply.  Band  is  dismounted,  strictly  musical 
4sties  while  in  garrison,  ideal  location,  fine  cli- 
BUte.  Write  Bandmaster.  6th  Cavalry,  Fort 

^lethor^,_Georgia.  _ 

^UTE.  PICCOLO,  clarinet,  saxophone,  piano 
and  drums  for  sixth  infantry  armored  hand. 
Other  musicians  also.  Write  M.  A.  Quinto, 
Bindleader,  Sixth  Infantry.  Fort  Knox.  Ky. 
BAl«D~blRECTOR  at  liberty.  20  years  pres¬ 
ent  location.  School  car  juvenile  lianci  preferred. 
EithCT  take  over  present  or  start  new  organixa- 
tioB.  Best  of  references.  R.  M.  Bernd,  Faith, 

S^D. _ _ 

SENIORS — Sell  Name  cards  to  graduates.  For 
pitticuL'irs,  write  to  Zorger,  724  S.  Queen  St., 

Lascaster.  Pa. _ _ 

WANTED — Repairman  for  band  and  string  in- 
stniments.  Good  salary  and  opportunity.  Nice 
working  conditions.  Address  Box  16,  The 
^HOOL  MU.SICIAN. 

WANTED-  Band  instrument  salesmen  for  field 
work  in  territory.  Must  have  had  experience 
directing  school  bands,  and  must  have  own  cas. 
tlive  full  details,  age,  training,  education,  pre¬ 
vious  employers,  experience,  and  include  recent 
photograph.  Write  Box  17,  The  SCHOOL  MU- 

SiaAN.  _ _ 

DRUMMERS  To  le.-»rn  rudiments  the  easy 
wiy.  26  rudiments  recorded  by  master  drum¬ 
mer.  Played  open,  closed,  open._  Also  complete 
recording  Downfall  of  Paris  with  music,  ea<^ 
measure  with  the  correct  rudiment  indicated. 
Complete  set  of  5  double  faced  records,  and 
music,  postpaid,  $7.50.  Sw-ain’s  Music  House, 
Mansfield,  Pa. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


SENIORS— 100  pancUrd  name  cards  with  card 
ciie.  50c  postpaid.  Agents  wanted  in  all  high 
•dbools.  Zorger,  724  3o.  Queen  St.,  I,*anca8ter, 


INSTRUMENTS  AND  REPAIRS 


LOOK  FOR  DE  VOE’S  ADS  BELOW.  All 
iastmments  completely  reconditioned  and  shipped 
to  schools  on  approval.  I,atest  bargain  list  now 

ready.  5238  Oakland  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. _ 

BARGAINS — Olds  trombone.  $50.  5>elmer  alto 
saxophone,  $60.  Bettoney  sax-oboe.  $65.  Conn 
clarinet,  $48.  Bach  trumpet.  $45.  Buescher  cor¬ 
net.  $2g.  Leedy  10x14  Street  drum.  $12.50. 
King  Master  cornet,  brass-lacqnered.  $48.  Very 
old  Italian  violin.  Will  sacrifice  cello  outfit,  $40. 

Crestline  Music  Shop,  Crestline.  Ohio. _ 

MEYER’S  BARGAIN  LIST  of  guaranteed  re¬ 
conditioned  band  instruments  for  the  second  se¬ 
mester  just  off  the  press.  We  equip  school  bands 
economically.  Meyer's.  454  Michigan,  Detroit, 

Mich. _ _ 

IP  YOU  are  looking  for  anything  musical,  write 
us  your  needs.  We  carry  a  complete  stock, 
leading  makes,  at  bargain  prices.  What  do  you 
need?  Our  slogan  since  1919.  Henry  E.  Glass 

Co..  14  So.  I8th_St.,  Phila<fcIpI^,_Pa. _ 

WE  BUT,  SELL  and  exchange  all  types  of 
musical  instruments.  Complete  stock  of  rebuilt 
'ike  new,  instrnmetils.  For  ^rgains,  see  us. 
Send  for  bargain  list.  Musicians  Supply  Co., 
Elkhart,  Ind. 


RECONDITIONED  military  oW.  $.t5.  Holton 
gold-lacquered  Eh  sousaphone,  $125.  Holton  RB 
silver-plated  sousaphone,  $175.  Couesnon  gold- 
lacquered  RB  sousaphone,  $135.  Viking  gold- 
lacquered  BB  upright  bass.  $60.  York  silver- 
plated  baritone  horn.  $55.  Boston  wonder  silver- 
plated  C  flute.  $40.  Dh  piccolo,  $30.  Kohlert 
conservatory  oboe,  $125.  York  silver-plated  mel- 
lophone.  $45.  King  fluegel  horn,  $45.  Conn  alto 
saxophone.  $45.  Holton  tenor  saxophone.  $65. 
Kohlert  Boehm  bass  clarinet,  $125.  Buffet 
Boehm  alto  clarinet,  $125.  .Selmer  Bs  Boehm 
wood  clarinet.  $110.  Kruspe  French  horn.  $100. 
Set  of  hand-tuned  tympani,  $85.  Conn  Eh 
Boehm  system  clarinet,  $30.  Martin  gold- 
lacquered  tenor  saxophone,  $85.  Clarinets,  cor 
nets,  trumpets,  trombones  for  beginners,  $15  up 
and  many  other  bargains  on  five  days  approval. 
Write  for  bargain  list.  Ailelson's  Musical  In 
strument  Exchange,  446  Michigan.  Detroit.  Mich¬ 
igan. 

FREN^'  HORNS  YoVkVnK  A  KsT  lacquered, 
brass,  with  case.  $5.s.  Continental,  brass,  with 
rase,  $50.  Reconditioned,  like  new.  Trial  privi¬ 
lege.  I)e  Voe's,  .52.18  Oakland  St..  Philadelphia, 

Pa^ _  _  _ 

FOR  SALE — 1  new  $375  silver-plated,  gold  bell 
sousaphone.  Was  never  played.  $175  for  quick 
sale.  Carl  W.  Blessing,  618  Middlebury  St., 
Elkhart.  Ind. 

FACTORY  R^CO N D ITION ED  BARGAIN  in¬ 
struments.  All  makes,  all  models,  rebuilt  by 
the  same  expert  workmen  who  make  the  famous  - 
BUE.SCHER  TRUP:  TONE  instruments.  Cor¬ 
nets,  trumpets,  trombones,  saxophones,  wood¬ 
winds,  sous.-iphones.  baritones  and  altos, — a  com¬ 
plete  selection  of  instruments  that  look  and  play 
like  new — at  prices  that  will  amaxe  you.  Write 
for  bargain  list,  .\ddress  Department  B-203, 
Buescher  Band  Instrument  Company,  Elkhart, 
Indiana. 


DO  NOT  BE  misled  by  discounts.  Compare 
what  you  actually  pay.  Our  merchandise  shows 
savings  up  to  100%.  We  carry  a  complete  line 
of  band  and  orchestra  instruments,  leading  makes, 
fiend  for  NEW  free  price-list.  Remember,  every¬ 
thing  fully  guaranteed.  What  do  you  need?  Our 
slogan  since  1919.  Henry  E.  Glass  Co.,  14  S. 

18tn  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. _ 

CONN  BARITONE  SAXES  -silver  and  gold 
lacquered,  completely  overhauled,  with  new  ziiijKT 
cover,  $50.  Trial  privilege.  De  Voe’s,  5238  Oak- 

land  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. _ _ 

ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES  to  schools.  Oboes, 
bassoons,  alto  and  hass  clarinets.  We  import 
our  own,  pass  saving  on  to  yoti.  Deferred  pay¬ 
ments  if  desired  on  ju-operly  signed  orders. 
Renier  Music  Co..  Dubuque,  la. 

KRUSPE  A^ND  SCHMIDT  double  hormT 
Loree  and  Cabart  oboes  for  immediate  delivery. 
Boehm  system  clarinets  and  standard  make  saxo¬ 
phones.  Complete  line  King-CIeveland  and  Amer¬ 
ican  standard  hand  instruments.  Original  Lud¬ 
wig  St  Ludwig  drums  and  bugles.  Complete 
repair  department ,  consisting  of  new  equipment 
and  expert  mechanics.  Free  bargain  list.  EI- 
cone,  (formerlv  with  Kalashen)  14  Cooper 
Square,  New  York_Chj; _ 

C  FLUTES  -Liberty  and  Vanotti.  silver-plated 
(new),  with  cases.  $48.50,  regularly  $70  value. 
Also  Conn  DH  with  case.  $24.50.  Trial  privi¬ 
lege.  De  \  oe's,  5238  Oakland  .St..  Philadelphia, 

Pa^ _ 

SELMER  SILVER  C  piccolo.  Buffet  bass  clar¬ 
inet.  Selmer  alto  clarinet.  SelmCT  B|>  clarinet. 
Send  for  complete  list.  Woodwind  specialists. 
School  Music  Service,  62514  S.  Wright,  Cham- 

paign,  Illinois.  _  _  _ 

COMPLETE  STOCK  of  rebuilt  instruments, 
fiend  for  our  NEW  free  bargain  list.  What  do 
you  need?  Our  slogan  since  1919.  Henry  E. 
Glass  Co.,  14  South  18th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
PIANOS  FOR  SCHOOL  —  Grands,  consoles, 
studios  and  spinets,  direct  from  factory  to  the 
school  and  save  40%.  Buy  now  and  save.  P.  O. 
Box  24,  Crestline.  Ohio. 

CONN  BASS  SAXOPHONE  — Gold-lactfuered. 
completely  overhauled.  $70.  Will  ship  subject  to 
trial.  De  Voe’s.  5238  Oakland  St..  Philadelphia. 
Pa. 


FLUTES — Beautiful  models  at  lowest  prices. 
Write  for  information  describing  our  demonstra¬ 
tion  flulrs.  William  S.  Haynes,  Mgr.,  Haynes- 
Schwelm  Co.,  4190  Washington  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. _ _ 

PICCOLO,  Bettoney,  Ds  sterling,  $35.  Locee 
oboe,  good  condition,  $150.  C.().D.  5  day  ap¬ 

proval.  Musicians  Service,  534  W.  State,  Mil- 
wankee,  Wis. _ 

Ds  PICCOLOS  Vanotti  (new)  silver-plated, 
with  case,  $37.50.  .-Mso  C  Bettoney,  wood,  ov«- 
hauled.  and  case,  $20.  Trial  privilege.  De  Voe's, 
5238  O.-ikland  ^t  .  Phihidelphia,  Pa. _ 

DRUMMERS — Save  on  1941  drum  outfits  and 
accessories.  Dragan  xylophone,  2}4  octave,  stand, 
resonators,  case,  $.12.50.  Drum  catalog  on  re¬ 
quest.  Meyer’s,  454  Michigan,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

TYMPANI,  hand  screw  style,  $65.  Conn  clar¬ 
inet.  $35.  Cello,  $25.  Conn  liass  clarinet,  $150. 
Send  (or  list.  Woodwind  specialists.  School 
Music  Service,  625!4  S.  Wright,  Champaign,  HI. 

CONN  Di)  PICCOLO,  metal,  closed  GS.  used 
for  disjday  only,  brand  new  ca-r.  S.19..50  com¬ 
plete.  Plenty  of  other  b.-irgains.  What  do  vbu 
need?  Our  slogan  since  1919.  Henry  E.  Glass 
Co.,  14  South  18th  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BARITONE  HORNS^  -York,  silver-plated,  and 
case.  $47.50.  Holton,  Buescher.  Martin,  Fischer, 
$29.50  up.  Shipped  trial  privilege.  De  Voe's, 
.5238  Oakland  St.,  Phil.-delphia,  Pa. 


OBOE,  military  system,  $30.  Clarion  silver- 
idated  C  flute,  demonstrator,  $37.50.  C?1arinets, 
Bl(  Boehm  wood,  $25.  silver-plated,  $19.50.  La¬ 
croix  alto  clarinet,  $125.  5-day  trial.  Meyer’s, 
454  Michigan,  Detroit.  Mich. _ 

RECONDITIONED  instruments  at  low  prices. 
Specify  item  wantetl  in  detail.  New  Merch. 
Catalog  FREE  to  prospective  buyers.  Frank 
Krai  Music.  5819  Cermak  Rd.,  Cicero,  111. _ 

CONN  CORNET,  silver-plated,  $18.  Blessing 
cornet,  brass,  $25.95.  Boehm  system  Bb  clar¬ 
inet,  ebonite.  $20.  .411  in  cases.  Conn  recording 

hass  baritone.  Holftsi  slide  trombone.  Buffet  clar¬ 
inets.  Write  for  bargain  list.  Joseph  Jiran. 
1333  18th  St.,  Chicago.  III. _ 

DE  VOE’S  BANDMASTERS’  special  baraain 
list  of  hand  instruments  now  ready  for  mailing. 
Wide  selection.  A  copy  awaits  you.  De  Voe’s, 
5238  Oakland  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

FRENCH  HORN.  York,  single,  silver-plated, 
case.  $70.  Mellotihonr,  $25.  Alto  horn,  $20. 
Tenor  horn.  $20.  Baritone  horn,  $35.  York  Eb 
hass  horn.  $75.  BBb  sousaphone,  demonstrator, 
$125.  5-day  trial.  Write  for  bargain  list.  Meyer’s, 

454  Michigan.  Detroit.  Michigan. _ 

FOR  SALE— 1  Holton  trumpet.  No.  89731, 
Silver,  gold  bell,  cost  $125.  will  sell  for  $60  cash. 
Slightly  used.  J.  W.  Headley.  If.  S.  Band 
Director,  Webster,  S.  Dak.  ‘ 
CONSERVATORY  OBOE.  Pedler  Co.,  good  as 
new,  9120  for  quick  sale.  $2  deposit,  3  days 
trial.  Perfect  voice.  9  lessons,  $10.  Want  Elec- 
trortome.  J.  O.  Grazier,  333  Swan  St.,  Dunkirk, 

N.  Y, _ I _ 

HAYNES  SILVER  flute.  like  new,  $135.  Pic¬ 
colos.  Buffet  Bb  clarinet,  $75.  New  model 
Conn  tenor  saxophone.  $75.  Other  bargains. 
Will  trade.  Werner’s  Repair  Shop,  3421  Medill, 
Chicago. 

USED  INSTRUMENTS  of  all  kindi  at  bar 
gain  prices,  or  will  exchange  for  oM  fashioned 
music  boxes.  What  have  you?  Windsor  Music 
Store.  New  Bedford.  Mass. 

HOLTON  CORNETS — Silver-plated,  with  case, 
$24.50.  Also  one  gold-plated,  with  case.  $30. 
Both  completely  reconditioned.  Shipped  trial 
privilege.  De  Voe’s,  5238  Oakland  St.,  Phila- 

delphia.  Pa. _ 

DO  NOT  BE  misled  by  disemmts.  Compare 
what  you  actually  pay.  Our  merchandise  shows 
savings  up  to  100%.  We  carry  a  complete  line 
of  band  and  orchestra  instruments,  leading 
makes.  Send  for  NEW  free  price-list.  Remem- 
l)er,  everything  fully  guarantee.  What  do  you 
need?  Our  slogan  since  1919.  Henry  E.  Glass 
Co..  14  S.  18th  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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YOUR  3000  MILE  BARGAIN  COUNTER— (Continued) 


INSTRUMENTS  &  REPAIRS— Con'L 


VIOLINS — OM  and  new.  Reconditioned  by 
expert.  Perfect  playing  quality.  Send  for  list. 
Etlward  Kaegel.  638  Porter  St.,  Jackson,  .Miss. 
POR  SALE — Baritone  sax,  S6H.  Tenor  sax, 
$55.  Comets,  $25.  Trombones,  $25.  Clari¬ 
nets.  $15.  Bass  drum,  $7.  Slide  comet.  Band 
Instrument  Repair  Co.,  Parsons,  Kansas. 


REEDMAKING 


LITRE  HANDMADE  bas«mn  reeds.  $1  each, 
6,  $4.56.  Special  advice:  Howr  to  Preserve  Bas¬ 
soon  Reeds,  by  Paul  Litke,  61-14  84th  St.,  Kim- 

hurst.  L.  I.,  New  York. _ 

OBOE  REEDS  —  Responsive,  easy  blowing. 
(Treat  care  is  taken  in  finishing  these  reeds.  Stu¬ 
dents  can  use  them  immediately.  None  better 
on  the  market.  Alt  guaranteed.  75c  each  plus 
old  tubes,  6  for  $3.85.  Russell  Saunders,  Box 
157,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

HINES  "STAR  ARTIST"  REEDS  arT^uwl 
by  top-ranking  high  school,  collcsr.  university 
attd  Legion  brads  of  USA.  Made  of  choicest 
genuine  French  cane  in  six  numbered  playing 
strengths.  Bb  clarinet,  12 — $1  ;  alto  sax,  7 — $1  ; 
tenor  sax,  6 — $1.  Superb  quality,  genuine  hand¬ 
made  oboe  reeds,  special  69c ;  bassoons,  80c.  A 
trial  order  yviH  convince  you  of  their  merit. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  lather  P.  Hines,  (Im- 
porter-Distributor-Exporter)  Gulfport,  Miss. 
SEND  SIX  CENTS  for  clarinet,  alto  or  tenor 
reed.  Special  prices  in  one-half  and  docen  lots. 
Gurley  Clasgens  Music  Co.,  Washington  St., 

Utica,  New  York. _ _ 

BASSOON  REEDS — &me  as  I  use  in  the  sym¬ 
phony.  Guaranteed  handmade  of  imported  cane. 
Each,  $1.  H.  Freeman,  615  West  162  St.,  New 

York  City.  _  _ _ _ _ 

OBOE  REEDS-  -I  will  make  your  reeds  perfect 
as  the  ones  I  use  in  Cincinnati  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra.  Easy,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch, 
mounted  on  Loree  tubes,  every  one  guaranteed. 
$1,  6  for  $5.50.  LOREE  oboes,  ncw^  used. 
Write  for  list.  Andre  Andraud,  6409  Orchard 

I..ane,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  _ _ _ _ 

BASSOON  AND  OBOE  reeils,  each  trimmed 
to  meet  individual  requirements.  Handmade  for 
beginner,  high  scht^  and  professional.  3  reeds, 

$3.  Schuliert  Parkinson,  Le  Mars.Ja. _ 

WALDO  OBOE  REEDS  guaranteed  handmade 
from  selected  cane,  not  a  commercial  but  a  play¬ 
er’s  reed.  Eiasy  blowing,  beautiful  tone,  perfect 
pitch, , as  used  by  me  in  Pbllsdelphia  Symphony, 
Goldman  Band.  Professional  model,  $1,  3  for 
$2.75.  Maxim  Waldo.  1475  Grand  Concourse, 

Bronx,  New  York.  _ 

NATIONALLY  ADVERTISED  handmade  lues- 
soon  reed,  finest  imported  cane,  now  sold  at 
wholesale  price.  $1  if  bought  direct  frtra  maker. 
Florilor  Reeds,  108  N.  Dearborn,  Chicago,  III. 


MUSIC  AND  ARRANGO«ENTS 


RADIO  SENSATION  I  “My  Shadow  and  Me." 
Mail  two  dimes  for  ^our  piano  copy.  50,000 
satisfied  customers.  Limited  offer.  Novart  Pub- 

lications,  46  Villa  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y, _ 

BANDMEN — Spnrinl  arrangements  are  very 
economical.  Make  your  repertoire  distinctive. 
Simplified  arrangements  for  liegiiining  dance 
haiMs.  Song  poems  wanted  for  consideration. 

Basil  Alt,  Otloville,  Ohio. _ 

LEARN  COMPOSING,  arranging  at  home.  Big 
profits.  Information  free.  Also,  we  do  luna 
arranging.  Send  your  melody  for  free  prices. 
C^enette.  202  l^st  Park  St.,  Lakeland,  Fla. 


UNIFORMS 


3$  UNIFORM  COATS,  royal,  maroon  lapels, 
beautiful  set.  $100.  21  blue  lapel  coats,  $42.  35 

green,  $75.  50  trousers,  blue,  green  stripe,  $150. 
Rand  caps,  assorted  colors,  new,  $1.50.  Major¬ 
ette  costumes,  $2.  Shakos.  $3.  Orchestra  coats, 
mess  jackets,  $2.  Tuxedos.  $10.  Beautiful  silk 
curtain,  $50.  Free  Lists.  Wallace.  2416  No. 

Halsted,  Chicago. _ 

46  BLUE  AND  CRAY  uniforms  for  boys'  band 
or  bugle  corps,  with  leather  puttees  and  Sam 
Browne  belts.  Good  condition.  Reasonable 
price.  Address  Purchasing  Agent,  Courier-Jour- 

nal.  Ixvuisville.  Ky. _ _ _ 

SO  COPEN  BLUE  and  white  flannel  bai^  uni¬ 
forms,  cape,  trousers  and  oversea  caps,  fair  cots- 
dition.  $100.  Write  J.  B.  McKenna,  52  Indiana, 

Ft.  ’Thomas,  Ky. _ 

ROBES  suitable  for  glee  clubs,  choirs,  gradual 
tion.  Black  poplin  plnted.  academic  style  $3.75 
each.  Send  for  descriptive  leaflet.  Lindner, 
42S-S  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 


BAND  UNIFORMS,  slightly  used.  Cadet,  j 
military,  R.O.T.C.,  cape  overcoats,  shakos,  capes.  | 
raps,  many  other  uniforms.  Jandorf,  172  W.  81st 

St..  .New  York  Chy. _ _ 

FOR  SALE — Prices  very  rea~:>cab!e.  55  u«e<i 
white  Sam  Brown  belts.  Condition  like  new. 
Also  60  uniforms.  Immediate  delivery.  F  X. 
Joewick,  Pulaski  High  School.  Pulaski.  Wis. 


OILS 


DALBEY  OILS — Perfect  lubrication  for  slides 
and  valves.  I»ng  lasting ;  smooth  as  velvet ;  will 
not  gum ;  prevents  corrosion  and  wear.  Sold 
at  all  music  stores,  25c. 


SCHOOLS 


HIGH  SCHOOL  BAND  graduates— PUn  to 
attend  Florida  Southern  collie.  Pla;r  in  the 
band.  Study  conducting,  instrumentation,  com- 
(Kisition,  arranging  and  regular  college  courses. 
All  fully  acerHitH  and  degrees  awarded.  Full 
information  furnished.  Ed  Chenette,  Bandmaster, 

F.S.C.,  I-akeland,  Fla. _ _ 

PLAN  TO  ATTEND  America's  cooimt  summer 
'  -isic  camp  at  Western  State  College,  Gunnison, 
(  olorado,  August  3-16  (iiiclusive).  Faculty  of 
4.  nationally  known  musicians  headed  by  G.  C. 
-iainum.  Northwestern  U  niversity  and  Walter 
Aschenbrenner.  Chicago.  "A  Music  Camp  in  the 
Heart  of  the  Rockies.”  For  additional  informa¬ 
tion,  write  to  F.  George  Damson,  Camp  Director. 


PHOTOS 


PHOTOS  from  any  photo.  Postcards,  100  for 
$3.  .\pplicaiion,  25  for  $1.  Photostamps.  100 
fnr  $1.  50  8x10  enbirgements.  $6.  William 

Filline,  3027  North  Kostner  Ave.,  (Chicago.  III. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TRUMPET  PLAYERS— Secrets  of  the  Trum¬ 
pet.  Non-pressure  system  in  five  lessons,  $1. 

Fred  Elias,  3343  S.  17th  St..  Omaha,  Nebr^ _ 

ALL-METAL  directors'  stamis,  $2.50  each  in 
iloren  lots.  Adapted  for  school  use.  5iample  sent 
for  alxive  price.  Carl  C.  Miller,  514  Pleasant 
Ave..  Waterloo.  la. 

MUSIC  TEACHERS— Sen<l~5(k-  for  i”  private 
lesson  schedule  and  recoril.  S;ives  bookkeeping. 
If  ruby  I^esson  Record  Co..  I.t52l  Euclid  Ave., 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 

FREE— Send  post  card  for  MITSIC  NEWS 
published  monthly  and  listing  all  new  Band, 
(Irchestra,  String  and  (Tioral  music  as  issued, 
(iurley  Clasgens  Music  Company,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
SUMMER  BAND  LEADERS— Register  now 
for  Band  News,  first  issue  June.  Band  News 
will  be  bigger  and  better  this  year.  Gurley- 
(Tlasgens  Music  Company^  Utica,  N.  Y.  ___ 
SWINC~FLAG8— Silk  taffeta,  black  enamel 
wood  shaft.  8  in.  rubber  handle.  Immediate 
shipment.  Guaranteed  satisfaction.  State  color. 
Price.  $3.50.  C.  H.  Copeland,  Box  34,  Mt. 

Summit,  Indiana. _ 

BASKET  BALL 'M^EUVERS  for  marching 
liand.  Every  move  (clearly  diagramed.  Con¬ 
tains  4  basic  maneuvers,  geometric  designs,  en¬ 
trances  and  exits,  and  alphabet  letters.  Usable 
indoors  or  out.  Send  $1.50  for  teachers  manual. 
Twenty  and  Seven  Drill  Band  Maneuvers;  we 
will  include  FREE  Copy  Students  Guide. 
Swain’s  Music  House,  Mansfield.  Pa. 


Trade  Winds 


Mario  Maccafarri't  Modam  Raad  Factory 
Disputas  Shortaqa  of  Quality  Roads  in  *41 

To  dinpute  the  poralble  nhortage  of  high 
grade  reeda  becauae  of  the  war  In  Europe, 
Marin  Maocaforri,  of  PYench  American 
Iteeda  Mfg.  Co.,  calls  attention  to  hia  large 
stock  of  fane  and  modern  factory  with 
which  he  expects  to  produce  In  1941,  twice 
the  number  of  reeda  he  sold  in  1940. 

Mr.  Maccaferrl  says  that  when  he  de¬ 
cided  to  go  into  the  reed-making  business, 
he  collected  hundreds  of  reeds  from  play¬ 
ers  all  over  the  world.  His  purpose  was 
to  work  nut  a  scientiflo  solution  of  the 
right  cuts  and  strengths,  to  eliminate  the 
necessity  of  players  shaving  or  changing 
their  reeils  to  suit  their  Individual  require- 


iiieiita.  "My  knowledge  of  engincei 
says  Mr.  Maccaferrl,  "served  me  well 
solving  the  problem  of  the  right  sisea, 
in  designing  and  building  my  own  mai 
ery,  lathes,  gauging  and  testing  machl 
etc.,  with  which  to  produce  the  nec 
types  of  reeds  to  solve  the  complli 
problem  and  satisfy  leading  players  I 
always  collaborating  with  outstanding 
formers,  trying  out  new  angles 

Now,  it  is  said,  over  400  different  s 
cuts,  and  strengths  are  made  in  hia  ft 
lory,  comprising  the  three  brands,  M 
CAFERRI  "ISOVIBRANT,"  MY  M 
TKRPIECE,”  and  “POPULAIRE." 
process  of  selecting  the  cane,  sorting 
cutting  for  the  many  different  ty| 
reeds  requires  many  operations.  Mr. 
caferri  states  that  only  about  $0%  of 
production  comes  up  to  his  standard 
"MY  MASTERPIECE,”  named  In  h 
of  his  major  effort  in  the  reed  busini 
Mr.  Maccaferrl  points  with  pride  to 
sanitary  precautions  taken  in  his  f: 

All  of  his  operators  are  dressed  In  whl|a: 
He  states,  "These  reeds  are  Intended 
be  used  in  the  mouths  of  musiciana  It  ti 
my  duty  to  make  them  in  the  most  hy- 
gienlc  way  I  can.  although  no  law  requliw 
me  to  do  this.  It  is  an  extra  expense,  tal 
I  know  what  should  be  done,  and  I  do  E 
The  transparent,  hygienic  tube  packing  «( 
the  "ISOVIBRA.NT"  REED  is  another 
forward  along  the  same  lines.” 

According  to  Mr.  Maccaferrl.  the 
ductinn  of  a  reed  requires  from  16  to  t$ 
o|>eratlons,  depending  on  the  type  of 
Humidity  and  temperature  In  the  factoq’ 
must  be  controlled  at  the  exact  conditi 
suitable  for  reeds.  Mr.  Maccaferrl  sa; 

“I  have  the  stock  and  equipment  to  pi 
duce  twice  the  astounding  total  of  7$l,ll 
high  quality  reeds  sold  in  1940.  We  wll 
do  our  best  to  prevent  a  shortage  In  1941. 

"Parcutsion  Tschniqus,"  Voluma  II 
By  Sam  C.  Rowland 
This  new  method,  by  Mr.  Sam  Rowli 
head  of  The  Fred  Gretsch  Mfg.  Comiiai 
drum  department,  features  the  baas  dn» 


ming  technique  of  famous  Ous  Helme<^' 
who  was  with  Sousa  for  26  years  and  now 
with  Edw-in  Franko  Goldman,  also 
ing  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  and  Pt 
burgh  Symphony  Orchestras. 

Two  other  drummers  of  the  Cold 
band,  Frank  Kutak  and  Phil  Grant,  ha' 
cooiierated  with  Mr.  Rowland  In  the 
pllation  of  his  book  so  that  concert, 
chestra,  and  band  cymbal  playing 
other  valuable  data  are  included. 

The  usual  musical  analysis  appears 
this  book  with  additional  details 
the  selection  of  proper  equipment  and 
sonnel.  The  book  is  designed  for  the  scl 
music  supervisor  and,  It  is  said,  can 
used  as  a  self-instructor  for  the  stui 
of  the  band  and  orchestra.  A 
lengthy  chapter  is  devoted  to  aerial  w 
and  two  stick  Scotch  bass  drumming 
tine  as  applied  to  the  marching  band 
as  a  featured  solo  Instrument  for  bi 
This  is  claimed  to  be  a  new  appli 
for  the  Scotch  bass  drum  and  pr^ 
something  entirely  different. 

Another  chapter  Is  devoted  to  the 
of  tenor  drumming  with  aerial  work, 
tells  how  it  too,  may  be  applied  to 
marching  band  advantageously.  Appli 
tions  III  cymbal  playing  for  drum  coi 
as  well  as  band  are  Included 

Mr.  Rowland  winds  up  the  method 
presenting  the  rudiments  of  the  old  Ci 
tinental  Two  •  Stick  Rudimental 
Drumming.  'This  has  been  streamlii 
and  modernised  to  flt  in  as  a  solo  feat 
in  the  marching  or  concert  band,  and 
together  the  publishers  claim  the  publifl4] 
tion  presents  a  very  interesting  analyi 
of  new  ideas. 
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